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| WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. Yoy 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn you 


$65 to $175 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for Yo 


My book, ‘‘HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 










































ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of come true. You've got to study—to leam 
young men on the way to splendid success, A new edition Aman is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—ani 
of this book has just been printed, I want every young no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 


man interested in Electricity to have a copy and will 
send you one ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. ~ : . , 
Write me to-day. A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 


How I Train My Students is this training that you need, and I can trai 


you ina few months, Are you ambitious to make a rea 


from his neck up. 





As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 

Works I know exactly the kind of training a man . . 

needs to enable him to get and hold good positions, and to Electrical Outfit . Free 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are : ‘ . 

holding splendid electrical positions. Many are now suc- To every student who answers this ad I am 
cessful Electrical Contractors. giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard 


a . sl nr eee : size Electrical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., abso 
I give each of my students personal attention lutely free. Futhermore, to every Electrical Student | 


and a complete and thorough training I give a truly valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 
give him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUT- Pe 
FIT FREE, and much of the training is done F E ] ~ 
by actual work. When my students gradu- ree mp oyment ervice 
ate and receive their Certificate they are Sanaliv rareivi > asts f oti 
ready for a real position. But still more, I am continually receiy ing reque: ts from em 
at any time you wish you can come to ployers to send them trained Electrical men 
our splendidly equipped Electrical I assist my students to secure good positions. I keepin 
Shops for special training. No touch with them for years, helping and advising them in 
other school can give you this. every possible way. 


WRITE NOW-—DON’T DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


L.L. COOKE, 


iw eek= Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 430 1918 Sunnyside Ave. CHICAGO 


You CAN DO IT 






















Engineer 
COOKE, 
Dept. 430 x 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sir: Send at once—fully 
prepaid and entirely free— 


complete particulars of your 
great offer for this month. 
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Be Your Own Salesman and Save $36— 


New Oliver 
Typewriters for $64 


Let us send you a brand new Oliver Nine —the world-famous 
typewriter — for five days’ free trial. Keep it or return it. 

That is our plan in a nutshell. Our new plan — besides saving 
you $36 — makes it easy for every one to convince himself of Oliver 
superiority. No red tape—no money down. No salesman need in- 
fluence you. No need to ever pay $100 for a typewriter again. 


This is Our Offer 


No money down—easy monthly payments 


Prices 
Cut to 


Nearly 
Half— 
and Why 


With greater 
production 
and huge finan- 
cial resources, 
The Oliver Type- 
writer Company is 
the pace setter. 

Its officials seek to 
relieve the public of a 
useless tax. In the past, 
it has ‘cost $36 to sell 


Maker and user deal direct. You are your own 
salesman. You pay yourself the $36. Own 
this master typewriter at the rate of $4 per 

month. The Oliver Nine itself must convince 
you. It is the greatest, the most durable, 
the most successful typewriter ever built. 

No finer can be bought for any price. It 
is a twenty-year development. 





Over 800,000 Sold 


Do not confuse 
This $64 


There is no need now to ever pay $100 
again for a new typewriter. The Oli- 
ver plan gives everyone an opportu- 


nity to own an Oliver. And at the Oliver is our 


typewriters through an lowest time payments. latest and best model. It 

expensive sales sede This is the same machine used lg ag ome co sel 

high rents for offices in by the largest concerns. It has me inl: : 2 . 

many cities — and other 1 : a ataninin that was $100 before the 

P all the latest improvements. war. Reduced selling ex- 

frills. All are wasteful from ETRE SH ; 
That For speed and fine work- Penses saves you $36. 


an economic viewpoint. 
is why Oliver Nines are shipped 
direct from the factory to the 
users — on free trial. This permits 
us to. sell machines to you for $64. 
You get the saving. 

This plan, we feel sure, is in keeping 
with modern demands. All will wel- 
come such a sincere effort to reduce 
the High Cost of Typewriters. 


manship it Some of the big concerns 
beat. using Olivers are: Uv. s. 

: Steel Corp., Standard Oil 
If, after a trial of five 0. National City Bank of 
days you are N. Y., Montgomery Ward, 
not satisfied— Pennsylvania R. R. The 
ship it back at Oliver is famous the world 


over. You can now own 
our expense. one for 13c per day. 


can’t be 


MAIL 
TODAY 





13 cents a day 


Easy payments of $4 per month, This in addi- 
tion to our cutting the price in two. Could any 
one go further? Yet we offer this free trial without 
obligation on your part. The plan is daring — but 
we believe discerning people will respond. 

This is the first time in history that a new, never- 
used $100 typewriter of the latest model has been 
offered at the price of cheaper or second-hand ma- 
chines. It is cheaper to own than rent. 


No money down 


Simply send in the coupon properly filled in. 
The sre is no red tape —no collectors — no bother. 
Keep the Oliver for $4 per month. Or return 1. 
It is up to 


you 
Mail the coupon today. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


737 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Please mention this 


magazine 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
737 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 

‘ 

a 

' 

1 

: Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free 
4 inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the 
@ rate of $4 per month. The title to remain in you 
@ until fully paid for. 

a ON I a ee 

a This does not place me under any oblige ation ‘to buy. 
’ If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
‘ at your expense at the end of five days 

, Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
1’ me your book—‘The High Cost of Typewriters 
1 —The Reason and the Remedy,’ 
H alog and further information. 

' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
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~~ Dollars 


An Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


O the average man the $10,000 a year job is 
only a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 
prising number of men earning five figure 
salaries who were merely dreaming of them a 
short while ago. The secret of their success 
should prove a startling revelation to every 


ambitious man who has,ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year class, 
There is nothing “different” about the man 


whose salary runs into five figures. 
of the same stuff as you and I. 
Overstreet, 


take J. 


He is made 
For example, 


of Dallas, Texas. A few 


short years ago he was a police officer earning 


less than $1,000 a year. 


Today his earnings are 


in excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 


a year. 


Campbell, 


Greensburg, Pa., was 


formerly a railroad employe on a smail salary— 
last month his earnings were $1,562. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 





Read These Amazing 
Stories of Success 
(Fareed $524 in Two Weeks 


duate of yours. 
. Crawford Ave., 


rns $1,562 in Thirty Days 
My earnings for i — thirty 
days are $1,562 id I won 
Second Prize in March although 
lonly worked two weeks duri 
that month. w. 


it _m A ° 
Greensbu: 
Earned $1, 800 in Six W. 
--4 earnings for March were 


ind over $1,800 for 
the ast six weeks, while last week 
my earnings were 1 
travel eleven months out of the 
year, working 6 days each week. 

e N.S.T.A. dug me out of a 
rut where I was geraing lone than 
$i, peat a year and showed me how 

ea saetaiee ae P. Over- 
treet. Dallas, Texas. 











Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell, and the others 
whose letters you see on 
this page are all success- 
ful salesmen. They have 
stepped into the $10,000-a- 
year class—and they 
never sold goods before! 
It is hard to believe that 
such big success could 
come so quickly and easi- 
ly. Yet it was all amaz- 
ingly simple! Ask them 
the secret of their sudden 
success. They will tell 

you they ows it to the 
National ‘Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association. This is 
an organization of top- 
notch salesmen and sales 
managers formed express- 
ly for the purpose of 
training men to sell and 
helping them to good sell- 
ing positions. It has 
taken hundreds of men 
from all walks of life and 
made them Master Sales- 


Please mention this magazine 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 


We Train You And Help 
You Land A Job 


What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
you may be doing now—whether or not you 
think you can sell—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. I will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. will help you to 
wonderful success in Selling. 


. 
Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of” what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business. See how easily 
you can learn this fascinating, big pay profes- 
sion at home in your spare time. Learn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don’t put it off until to- 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4-R, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Denereescessnessocssesscenessesonenacsaseassesceccce 
National Sal measiation, 
Dept. 4R. C Stonge, Il, U. S. A. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
book ‘‘A Knight of the Grip” 











your free 
and full information about the N. 8. 
T. A. system of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 
Also a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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Don’t be content with an ordinary salary when you can 


et big money in the auto 


game. This is the biggest pets in the history of the automobile industry. Thousands 





Partial List 
of Contents: 
More than 100 Blue- 

rints of Wiring 
jiagrams. 
Explosion Motors. 
Welding. 
MotorConstruction 
ani % 
Casburetore and 
ttin, 
Valves, Ecoting. 
Lubrication. 
Fly-Wheels. 
Clutch. 
Transmission. 
Final Drive. 
Steering Frames. 
ir 


ires. 
Vulcanizing. 


‘gnition. 
Starting and Light- 
Systems, 
Shop Kinks. 
Commercial Ga- 





Electrics. 
Storage Batter- 





of men who know something about cars are needed to keep them in 

repair. Big jobs are open everywhere. Get into the game and 

open a garage of your own. 

N W: t L Right at Home 
ew Vvay CO Learn In Spare Time 


Fifteen great automobile engineers and experts have made it possible 
for you to learn the automobile repair business without taking any 
time from your present work. This great iibrary teaches everything 
that the best auto schools teach —at about one-twentieth of the cost. 
It lays the entire field of auto construction open before your eyes— 
explains everything about every make of car. Written in plain, 
everyday lauguage—easy to read and easy to understand. Over 

000 sets of previous editions have been sold. This is the 1920 
edition —the most up-to-date books on automobiles ever published. 


Auto Books 3) .2a FREE 


You don’t have to pay one cent in advance. Just mail the coupon and 
use the books for a whole week in your home or shop—then decide 
whether you want to keep them or not. If you like the books, send 
us only $2.80 and $3.00 each month until $29.80 is paid. If you don't 
like them, just es them back at our expense and you won’t owe us 
acent. Along with each set goes FREE a ay eapaten de this society, 
worth $12.00. Mail the coupon now, before the membership is filled. 


Don’t Send The coupon is all you need. See the books before 
M 1 you pay us anything. We guarantee that you will 
oney: be satisfied with what you get. There is 
no risk on your part. Mail the coupon now. 


American Technical 
Society 
Dept. A- 597 
Chicago, U.S.A, 
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“Control to Beat Bernhardt” 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


Author of “The Things of Pride,’’ “The Lights Are Bright,’’ ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RR. VAN Rt 


Here’s a new sort of heroine—and you’ll love her. This is what 
we call a real story, one of the greatest of the year, and one 
we take special pleasure in presenting to the readers of SMITH’S. 


M ISS MYRTILLA BYNG has ing back as any transatlantic air racer 


green eyes set wide apart, high 

cheek bones, and a pointed lit- 
tle chin which means business. As 
child she was so thin, so sharp, so 
meager that comfortable old ladies in 
passing limousines would put up eye- 
glasses in shocked silence to regard Myr- 
tilla’s bones. Of course, this was in the 
long ago, before the girls in East One 
Hundred and Ninth Street wore fiber 
silk stockings every day, before Myr- 
tilla had a “career” or a sable cape or 
anything very much except a cool lit- 
tle head, steady little legs, and a chance 
now and then at one of Mrs. Israel's 
cinnamon buns. 

The “picture” magazines, writing 
Myrtilla up, place her début, her world 
premiére so to speak, early in her ninth 
year. 

“Come back here, you Irisher Myrtie 
Bing!” screamed little Bella Israels, 
dancing in impotent frenzy upon the 
fourth-story fire escape. “Turn around 
and come right away back here, you 
Irisher Che-rist-ian Myrtie Byng! 
You're bustin’ our new closeline!”’ 

But Myrtie was as much beyond com- 

I 


dependent upon a single motor, for 
Myrtie was sailing across from the 
fourth-story fire escape to the opposite 
clothes pole dependent upon a single 
pulley. 

Little Bella Israels’ clamor drew the 
audience, but Myrtilla nailed them to 
their window sills. By the time Ma 
Byng reached the basement doorway, 
Myrtilla had reached the clothes pole 
and was clinging to one of the iron sup- 
ports which the “put-yer-line-up” man 
habitually used. Ma Byng, looking up, 
threw her apron over her head and be- 
gan to pray. Various boys fought to 
mount the clothes pole. Mr. Israels, ap- 
pearing on the fire escape, cuffed the 
vociferously useless Bella over the ears 
and carefully tested her new clothes- 
line. 

“Get th’ cop!” yelled the kitchen win- 
dows. “Get th’ ‘hookan’ ladder.’ Look 
at the little divil grin!” 

A Greek fruit vender came running 
with a peach basket. The next-door 
janitor appeared with a rope. But it 
was Myrtilla who rescued herself by 
the simple process of descending, one 
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“Sure-footed little goat,” remarked the red-faced cop. 
sail again, kiddo, and you'll dock between a pair of green lamps.” 


by one, the “line-up” man’s iron sup- 
ports. 

“Sure-footed little goat,” remarked 
the red-faced cop. “Say, take that sail 
again, kiddo, and you'll dock between a 
pair of green lamps.” 

Myrtilla looked the red-faced cop up 








Smith’s Magazine 


“Say, take that 


and down. 
in the 


Her coppery hair gleamed 
sunshine. Her green eyes 


gleamed. Her little white teeth gleamed 
as she spat her defiance. 

“Aw, fly back t’ yer coop!” said 
“Can’t ye leave a 
I’m goin’ 


Myrtilla sincerely. 
lady take a little joy ride? 








“Control to Beat Bernhardt” 


up on the roof now and jump acrost to 
fifty-two fer some exercise.”’ 

The red-faced cop, rubbing his bald 
spot, looked down upon Myrtilla much 
as Mount Sir Donald might look down 
upon a furious little thunderstorm fuss- 
ing away in the valley below. But Ma 
Byng solved the immediate problem. 
Attaining the group about Myrtilla by 
her natural maternal surge at such a 
moment, Ma Byng dropped to her knees 
and, picking out Myrtilla’s stockings 
cleverly from the surrounding forest of 
hosiery, she seized her offspring by the 
ankles and bore her, considerably wrong 
side up, from the scene. The kitchen 
windows yawned and chaffed Mrs. Is- 
raels. After all, the affair had proved 
No ambulance had been 


disappointing. 
necessary. 

It was when Myrtilla, angular, level- 
headed, prickly tempered, was in her 
last year at “public” and was planning 
to go on to “normal” if Ma Byng could 
hold out long enough, that Jakie Bur- 


stein’s big car broke down, late one aft- 
ernoon, in East One Hundred and 
Ninth Street. Immediately, from com- 
parative emptiness, there grew a su- 
perlative crowd. Small boys infested 
the running boards and freely advised 
the chauffeur. Small girls slid down 
brass stoop railings and played tag 
around the lamp-post. Myrtilla, with 
Bella Israels and the last Israels baby, 
leaned far out over the Israels’ front 
window sill. 

“Gee, Myrtie!” sighed Bella Israels. 
“What it would seem like to ride around 
in such a bus!” 

“He ain’t ridin’ around in it,” said 
Myrtie, who was inclined to be literal. 
“He’s stuck.” 

“Gee, look at the fur rug,” sighed 
Bella. “What would happen if you 
could own such fur rugs!” 

“Moths,” suggested Myrtilla. 

“Moths should worry me with my fur 
rugs! I’d send my fur rugs on storage,” 
said Bella competently. “Look where 
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he shakes ashes off his cigar, a big 
diamond he’s got on his little finger.” 

“T want t’ see the di’mond,” called 
the third-from-the-last Israels baby, tug- 
ging at Bella’s scanty skirt. But Bella 
shook off the small, clinging hand. 

“A fur collar to his coat he’s got,” 
sighed Bella. ‘‘See where he stands up 
to unbutton it—the fur lining 

“T want t’ see the fur collar,” called 
the third-from-the-last Israels baby. 
But Bella, swinging sidewise an expe- 
rienced foot, absently pushed the small 
figure away. Bella’s whole sordid lit- 
tle soul was responding to the richness 
of the furs and the blaze of the wink- 
ing diamond. Even Myrtie did not no- 
tice until some one in the crowd below, 
glancing up, shrieked and pointed. And 
some one in the frowsy flat behind 
shrieked and came heavily running. 

For the third-from-the-last Israels 
baby, climbing to the vacant ledge of 
the other window, had climbed too far, 
had lost his balance and was pitching 
headlong. Time seemed to stand still 
while Sollie Israels was falling. 

But a contractor with a leaning to- 
ward the Corinthian had ‘built an ornate 
coping above the delicatessen store. 
And the Israels baby chanced to be wear- 
ing his brother Abie’s gray sweater. 
The gray sweater caught on the coping. 
Fate, on the job at the critical moment 
in two lives, detained the Israels baby 
just long enough for Myrtie to swing 
forth from an awning rope, to dangle 
awfully over space for a moment, to 
calculate her distance, let go her rope, 
and land on the coping. Fate, her head 
over one shoulder in hasty flight, gave 
Myrtie one further jot of time in which 
to unhook the gray sweater and get the 
child into her arms. 

The crowd choked, gasped, began 
feebly to cheer. Sollie Israels began 
feebly to cry. Mrs. Israels, successfully 
pulled back by Bella over her window 
sill, fainted. Myrtilla, a little white, but 
beginning to smile, leaned back against 


’ 
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“Say—what d’ye think we are?” burst forth Ma Byng. 


the brownstone wall for a moment to get 
her breath. And Jakie Burstein, stand- 
ing in his big car, looked up at Myr- 
tilla. 

“A gold mine!” he chanted softly to 
himself. “A world-beater! Nerve? 
Her middle name! A leopard-skin coat 
—maybe later  sables Young 


“I’m a respectable widdy lady—I been 
here with yer 


enough to stand earrings. Ease—quiet 
—punch—personality! And control of 
a situation? My Gawd! Control to 
beat Bernhardt!” 

Ma Byng and Myrtilla were at sup- 
per that evening in their basement rooms 
when Jakie Burstein knocked. Myr- 
tilla opened the door. 





“Control to Beat 





janitress here nine years. 
fresh talk?” 


“Wanta make a hundred a week?” 
said Jakie Burstein, who believed in 
.letting people have it between the eyes. 

Myrtilla raised her cream puff and 
bit into it slowly. 

“Maybe later two hundred!” added 
Jakie Burstein, slant eyes on the girl’s 
quiet. “Whether you work or not?” 


My little girl’s a good girl. 


Bernhardt” 


Say, what d’ye think we are, comin’ in 


‘Say, chase yerself out a’ here!” burst 
forth Ma Byng, rising from her posi- 


tion behind the checked 
“What d’ye think we are? 
spectable widdy lady 
here nine years. My little girl’s a good 
girl. Say, what d’ye think we are, 
comin’ in here with yer fresh talk?” 


tablecloth. 
I’m a re- 
I been janitress 
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“Shut up, ma!” said Myrtie dispas- 
sionately. “And put down the teapot. 
This guy ain’t fresh—or funny. Two 
hundred a week’s serious. Give me a 
chance, ma, to find out if he’s crazy. 
What’s the big idea, mister? Am I to 
sing or play the flute?” 

“Little girl,” said Jakie Burstein ear- 
nestly, taking off his hat and produc- 
ing a neatly folded handkerchief, “‘all ye 
gotta do is be yerself—just yer natural 





self before—before a camera. Just let 
yer personality register. It’s God’s 
truth, kid—that’s all- ye gotta do! 


Like,” he added slowly, “like ye did this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh,” said Myrtilla—a long-drawn 
“o-oh” of complete understanding. “If 
I break my neck the first week, does 
ma get the two hundred?” she asked 
after a moment. 

“Ma gets the 
Jakie Burstein, 

“Good night, nurse!” said Myrtilla, 
preparing to shut the door. But Mr. 
Burstein’s broad foot prevented. 

“Say, don’t get rough, kid,” he urged 
without reproach. ‘Say, 


one hundred,” said 


there’s no 


hurry over this. I got all evening. You 
can’t insult me. I ain’t that kind. If I 


got excited and said two hundred when 
I meant one, why, I’ma sport. My boy, 
3enno, he gets sometimes excited, too. 
It runs in the family. But me and my 
boy Benno’s words is good fer most 
any figure. If you don’t believe me, go 
to my bank and ask the cashier in spec- 
tacles any day between nine and three 
—Jacob Burstein & Son, Occidental 
Film Company—ask the president in his 
rolling mahogany chair a 

Myrtie, regarding his perspiring sin- 
cerity in silence, popped what remained 
of a cream puff into her mouth. 

“Walk in,” said Myrtie, her enun- 
ciation considerably muffled, “and _ sit 
down, mister. He ain’t crazy, ma. Mr. 
Israels talks like that with his hands and 
works his face. ? Wait 





Have some tea? 
till I get ye a clean cup.” 
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“A gold mine!” crowed Jakie Bur- 
stein to himself as he proceeded to over- 
lap a kitchen chair. “A world-beater ! 
Cool? Cool as cucumbers in the ice 
box. Sharp as gimlets. Nerve—per- 
sonality—maybe even brains. And con- 
trol? Control to beat Bernhardt!” 





Across the river the glass roofs of 
the Occidental studios winked and beck- 
oned in the morning sun. A blue haze 
lay over the far Jersey hills. Below 
the Drive, fussy freight engines puffed 
and snorted. Before the door of the 
Palatial Apartments stood a car which 
bore the relationship to ordinary cars 
that the Woolworth Building does to 
ordinary skyscrapers, for the car was 
not only stupendous, but it was so beau- 
tiful that one forgave its size. It was 
magnificent. It was dignified. And in 
line, in color, in operation, it was quiet. 

Within the car, close wrapped in furs, 
sat a discontentedly pretty dark girl, 
waiting. Beside the car stood the apart- 
ment house doorman, a fur rug over 
one arm, waiting. Several small boys, 
struck by the car and a certain electricity 
in the atmosphere, decided to wait also. 
And presently from the wide doorway 
of the Palatial tripped a young person 
in blue serge and a trim little hat. 

“Pretty late for a working girl, Sam,” 
smiled the young person in answer to 
the doorman’s greeting. “But Adolph 
will make it up when he crosses the 
river, won’t you, Adolph? Hello, Isa- 
bella, muh deah! Tired waiting? 
Hello, boys! What you looking at?” 

For by this time the boys were noth- 
ing but look. Their eyes popped. Their 
mouths hung open. They had prac- 
tically ceased to breathe. They had been 
poured into one mold and had come out 
concentrated essence of stare. As the 


girl in blue serge smiled down upon 
them, one freckled face gasped, gulped, 
and rose to the conversational surface. 

“Say, lady,” he managed, “ain’t yuh 
-—are yuh——’ 


, 
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“Beg pardon, 
Miss Byng,” 
said Angelo 
nervously, “but 
your chauf thinks 
you may not be 
feelin’ fit. He says 
you've been sittin’ here 
this long time.” 


’ 


“T are,” said the girl in blue serge. 
“N—not—M—M yrtilla e 
“Byng!” exploded the girl in blue 
serge, stepping into the car. 
“Well—say How d’ye do that 
s-stunt on the telegraft pole? Me big 
brudder says no goil can do them things 
—it’s gotta be a guy dressed up. He 
says yuh double on us.” 
“Tell your big brother I never dou- 








seat Bernhardt” 


ble,” said the girl in blue serge firmly. 
“T do my own stunts.” 





“Well, say—wait a minute. In the 
‘Clutch of Fear’—that place where ye 
clumb the clift re 

“T clumb,” said the girl in blue serge. 
“Tell your big brother I nearly lost my 
life and entirely ruined my finger nails. 
Tell him Myrtilla Byng is on the level. 
Tell him I’m straight. Get that?” 
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“Do—we—get—it ?” chanted a curb- 
stone chorus come ecstatica!ly to life. 
“We'll say we do!” 

“Nobody’s got nothin’ on you, Myrt!” 

“Queen of the Movies’ is right!” 

“T seen yuh when yuh went t’ the 
top o’ the hook-an’-ladder fer Liberty 
Bonds.” 

“Good-by, kids,” waved Myrtilla. 

“Good-by, Queen,” piped the kids. 
“Good-by, Myrt. We'll tell the 
woild!” 

Isabella Israels drew her furs up more 
closely about her throat and shivered. 
“How can you bother, Myrtilla?’ she 
said languidly. “There’s no advertising 
value in a bunch of ragged kids.” 

“No, but—I like ragged kids,” said 
Myrtilla. “Did Adolph take up the fruit 
to your mother ?” 

“Oh, sure. She said to thank you.” 

“How’s Sollie’s cough?” 

“He keeps me awake nights through 
that thin wall and I get rings in under 
my eyes if I don’t get my sleep. We 
got to move to a better flat.” 

“We've got to get Sollie away,” said 
Myrtilla firmly. “Somewhere where it’s 
warm. I'll talk to your mother. You 
see, Sollie’s sort of my boy.” 


’ 


“Sure! Go as far as you like,” con- 
ceded Isabella. ‘‘How’m I looking to- 
day ?” 


“Peachy,” said Myrtilla* sincerely. 
“Say, but I like the new lid.” 

When Isabella smiled a dimple came 
out. When Isabella gleamed she became 
a beauty. She gleamed momentarily 
now. 

“She soaked me on the gourah,” said 
Isabella, clouding presently, “but it 
brings out my eyes. Shadowy effects 
do. You're awful plain to-day, Myrt. 
That serge—that hat! You don’t give 
what looks you got a chance. And I 
caught nearly a chill sitting so long.” 
Isabella paused. ‘When I star,” she 
added impressively, “the first thing I 
buy me is a car of my own like this— 
only maybe bigger.” 
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“I was sorry to be late,” said Myr- 
tilla slowly and then stopped. “There’s 
a big stunt on for this morning,” she 
added presently, “and ma got word of 
it over the phone while I was in the 
tub. I had to jolly her out of her scare. 
She gets the jumps. Poor, old ma!” 

“What’s the stunt?’ asked Isabella. 

“Fight on a rope stretched from a 
tenement set,” said Myrtilla. “Five 
flights up. Teddy Winthrop got cold 
feet, so Angelo had to rustle an acrobat 
to double for him. I do a fall, but 
of course there’s a net.” 

There was a silence. 
shivered. 

“Gee!” said she. “Regular things I 
can do—automobiles, freight cars, even 
once an engine! But none of that 
shootin’ star stuff for mine. I got to 
feel the ground somewhere near.” 

“Oh, you'll work up to things grad- 
ually,” said Myrtilla. “It’s been a long 
road—a pretty hard road! Remember 
how I began as a kid back there in One 
Hundred and Ninth Street? Remem- 
ber those cinnamon buns? I can smell 
‘em now. Gee, but I was a hungry 
kid!” Myrtie stretched out one hand 
and dropped it on Isabella’s_ knee. 
“Bella, muh deah,” she said lightly, 
“you're the oldest friend I’ve got.” 

“We ain’t so old,” snapped Bella. 

“Not in years, perhaps,” said Myrtie, 
“but measured by what we know, by 
what we've been through She 
patted Bella’s unresponsive knee gently. 
“Remember how you came to the studio 
that first time and I trotted you up to 
Burstie? Extra girl—and then you did 
that little flower dance in the cabaret 
scene. I’ve got good news for you to- 
day, Isabella. Burstie’s putting you in 
as ingénue with Lila Lemoyne.” 

“You—asked it off him!” said Isa- 
bella in a choked voice. ‘You—asked 
it !” 

“Oh, not exactly I didn’t,” said Myr- 
tilla. “Put it down that he had meant to 
all along and I reminded him.” 


Then Isabella 
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“And he throws me that!” cried Isa- 
bella passionately, unexpectedly, almost 
ferociously. “Like a crust to a beggar 
—like a bone to a gutter dog-—because 
you asked it off him! All my life you’ve 
stood in my light! All my life I’ve 
played to you a second fiddle! I’ll give 
it to you straight now we’re talking. 
You got me into this here game. Two 
years I’ve slaved at it, and now Burstie 
throws me a crust !” 

“But, Isabella,” put in Myrtie, 
amazed, “no one could expect him to 
star you yet. It wouldn’t be business.” 

“He starred you from the start!” 
flashed Bella. 

“Well, but that was different,” ex- 
plained Myrtie earnestly. “I had a sort 
of natural gift. It wasn’t much of a 
gift, but I was quick and strong and 
I didn’t get dizzy. My line happened 
to be what Burstie needed. So he 
played me big.” 

“Don’t rub it in,” said Bella, her voice 
jerking, shaking, breaking. ‘“‘Don’t— 
crow. I know he played you big. The 
kids back there said something. ‘Queen 
of the Movies’ is right.” You’ve hogged 
the world for Myrtilla Byng, but thank 
God there’s a corner of it left! There’s 
some one can appreciate me. There’s 
some one who'll even star me.” 

“Who?” asked Myrtie, although she 
knew. 

‘Benno,” said Isabella. 

There was a silence. With hands that 
shook, with fingers that stumbled, Isa- 
bella unclasped her beaded bag and ex- 
amined her eyelashes in a tiny mirror. 
Myrtie sat without stirring, staring 
straight before her. Benno—the light 
of old Burstie’s eyes, the son of old 
3urstie’s long-lost, still-beloved wife, 
the very core and center of old Burstie’s 
life! Benno—artistic, attractive, 
spoiled, unstable! Myrtie, staring at the 
straight road ahead, tried to swallow 
away a sudden lump in her throat. 
Benno—and the infinite — selfishness 
which lay in Isabella, the rapacity with 


, 
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which Isabella wanted things, the ruth- 
lessness she used in getting them! 

“The boy can’t do you any good with 
his father,” said Myrtie at length. ‘The 
old man’s a rock when it comes to busi- 
ness.” 

“But I can do the father a lot of 
harm with the boy,” said Isabella com- 
petently. “For two months,” she added, 
powdering her nose, “Benno has been 
going crazy over me.” 

“But he’s got such a nice little wife,” 
said Myrtie weakly. 

“Wives!” said Isabella. Closing her 
beaded bag with a little snap, she 
laughed shortly. Picking a thread from 
her satin skirt she blew it lightly into 
oblivion. “When all her life a girl has 
been starved—say, for jewels, and all of 
a sudden a Tiffany show case is opened 
for her, will wives stop her from grab- 
bing? When all her life a girl has 
played a second fiddle and some one 
comes to her and whispers, ‘You’re 
beautiful! You’re wonderful! To- 
gether we can beat the world!’ will 
wives hold her back? Or fathers?” 


Again Isabella laughed shortly. ‘Come 
up to date, Myrtie,” she begged. ‘Get 


into the procession. Look Broadway in 
the face. Domestic stuff went out with 
‘The Old Homestead.’ ” 

“But he’s got such a new little kid,” 
said Myrtie weakly. 

“Kids!” scoffed Isabella. “Remember 
how I minded Abie and Sollie and Isa- 
dore! How I never played even hop- 
scotch without a baby in my arms? Talk 
kids to somebody whose life hasn’t been 
soured boiling their bottles, whose left 
shoulder isn’t higher than her right from 
cartin’ ’em around. There’s too many 
kids as it is. You can’t reach me with 
that line, Myrtie. There’s one thing I 
do, if I wreck the whole Burstein out- 
fit.” 

“What?” asked Myrtie, although she 
knew. ; 

“T star,” said Isabella. 

After that there seemed to be noth- 
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ing more to say. And Myrtie was never 
a talkative person. Bella hummed a lit- 
tle jazz tune and Myrtie stared at the 
straight road ahead. When they drew 
up at the studio Bella pulled up her furs, 
adjusted her shadowy hat, and grace- 
fully rose. 

**Here’s where I take a good aim and 
swat old Burstie with his crust,” she 
said as she stepped out of the car. 

“Bella, wait,” called Myrtie softly, 
hurriedly. ‘P-promise me to—to hold 







“Honest, Benno, lately 
I can’t get that girl's number! 
in earnest, stick, 


Benno—to star this here 


off for a week, to let Benno alone and 
not—not say anything to the old man 
—just for a week!” 

Bella, adjusting her shadowy hat in 
the sunshine, smiled at Myrtilla and 
very gently shook her head. 

“Tl pay you five hundred dollars,” 
added Myrtilla. 

Bella’s eyes opened rather wide and 
then discreetly lowered themselves to 
her beaded bag. 

“That’s different again,” said Bella 
competently. “Send the check around 
to my dressing room this morning.” 


Ten days ago she 
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It was Angelo, assistant director, who 
broke into Myrtie’s quiet. 

“Beg pardon, Miss Byng,” said An- 
gelo nervously, “but your chauf’ thinks 
you may not be feelin’ fit. He says 
you've been sittin’ here this long time. 
He beat it in for me. We're all set to 
shoot the big show.” 

Late that afternoon, with the 
show supremely and safely over, 


big 


An- 


gelo approached his chief and permitted 
himself to speak. 


asks 


me— jj 


Isabella Israels.” 


“Take it from me,” 


said Angelo to 
“a genius, even the kind that 
rambles on a rope, is the other word 
for a nut. Whad d’ye think the queen 
says to me when I found her this morn- 
ing dreamin’ her life away in her big 
boat, with us holdin’ back the clock by 
main stren’th?” 

“Shoot,” said the director. 

“Wait till you hear it,” said Angelo. 
“Don’t women beat the world? On the 
level, she says to me: ‘Angelo,’ she says, 


his chief, 


‘do you smell cinnamon buns ?’ 
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“Anything can happen in a week,” 
said Myrtie to the stars that night, as 
she opened her wide windows toward 
the river. 

“Something’s got to happen in four 
days,” said Myrtie as she brushed out 
her coppery hair upon the third morn- 
ing. 

“Whatever it is, it'll happen to-day 
if I start it myself,’ decided Myrtie 
with a touch of desperation upon the 
fourth morning. And there you have 
our Myrtie. 

Ma was sipping her coffee, both el- 
bows upon the polished table, when the 
telephone insistently rang. 

“If we pay the Jap to run races with 
you to the phone,” suggested ma with 
some asperity, when Myrtie came 
slowly back, “let him win once in a 
while or he’ll get sore and leave.” 

“Aw, cut it out, ma,” said Myrtie. 

“You're hidin’ somethin’ on me, Myr- 
tie,’ wailed ma of a sudden, banging 
down her coffee cup and pushing back 
her chair. ‘You're holdin’ a stunt back 
on me.” 

“T’m not, ma,” protested Myrtie. “No 
stunts to-day. Honest, ma.” 

“You’re thinkin’,” cried ma, pointing 
a bony forefinger. ‘‘You’re plannin’. 
There’s a look in yer eye ig 

“Aw, ma,” begged Myrtie. 
goodness sake!” 

“It’s the river,’ cried ma, veering 
the forefinger toward the wide windows. 
“Tt’s a duckin’ in the deep water in a 
runaway car off a ferrybeat. It was 
the stunt fella with the Eyetalian name 
on the phone!” 

“Ma, hold on to yourself, for pity’s 
sake,” said Myrtie. “It was only Benno 
on the phone to say his dad’s got the 
rheumatism again in his foot and I’m to 
stop there on my way out to the studio.” 

“Well, for the love a’ Mike, why 
didn’t ye say so before?” asked ma 
mildly, subsiding as instantly as she had 
risen. For ma was Irish. “Gee, the 
scares I get in this business! Pour yer 
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ole ma out another cup a’ cawfey, Myr- 
tie.” 

It was pretty little Mrs. Benno her- 
self who ushered Myrtie into the big 
sunny library, where Burstie in a huge 
armchair before the fire impatiently 
awaited her. 

“My foot on the velvet stool,” warned 
Burstie, pointing to that prominent ob- 
ject. “If you should bump it, Myrtie, 
right away I am not responsible. Lilla, 
a chair for our Myrtie. A sight for 
sore eyes to see you, my dear. Next 
week I promise you begin on ‘The Girl 
with Wings,’ the greatest story we got 
yet. Be sure the chair goes on my good 
side, Lilla. Cigars they still give me, 
Myrtie, because they gotta, but sau- 
sages—no. Red meats—no.  Grape- 
fruits—no. Mush my little daughter 
here feeds me with, Myrtie, in bowls. 
Be glad you don’t come yet to bowls, 
Myrtie. Lilla, our little cuss to show 
Myrtie. You sure wanta see our baby 
we got here, Myrtie? Sure, can’t you 
hear her say she wants to see the baby, 
Lilla, whether the little cuss cuts her 
teeth yet or not?” 

It was a dear baby. It snuggled down 
just right into Myrtie’s arms. It pulled 
at her hair. It almost laughed. Myrtie 
kissed it just once in a crease of its soft 
little neck. It was carried away finally, 
its head bobbing over Lilla’s shoulder. 
Myrtie heard again quite plainly Isa- 
bella’s voice as she looked after the bob- 
bing head. “Kids?” Isabella was say- 
ing competently. “There’s too many 
kids as it is.” 

Burstie, even helpless in an armchair, 
was a hound for work. Burstie, even 
under the softening disadvantage of a 
dressing gown, was a rock when it came 
to business. It took courage for Myrtie 
even to mention Isabella Israels’ name. 
It took a very good brand of heroism 
for Myrtie to suggest that Burstie 
should star Isabella Israels. 

“Star Israels? Star—Israels?” cried 
Burstie, incredulous when he was at last 
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convinced that he had heard correctly. 
“Are you gone daffy in the head, Myr- 
tie, that you should think up such propo- 
sitions, let alone spring them? <A mil- 
lion in advertising wouldn’t ram that 
stick down the public’s throat. If it 
wouldn’t jar my foot I could laugh, 
Myrtie, at the scream it would be for 
any business man to star Israels.”’ 

“But she’s—she’s so pretty,” suggested 
Myrtie weakly. “She 
lovely dimple.” 

“Dimples!” scoffed Burstie. “And 
are you such a noodlyhead, Myrtie, that 
after years in this business you get don’t 
know that the fans demand more as dim- 
ples?” 

“She’s got more,” said Myrtie. 

“What more has she got?’ 
3urstie, spreading out his 
“Brains ¢ Personality ¢ 
Punch? Control? Why, she’s cross, 
Myrtie. She’s selfish. She’s sullen. 
Her soul’s turned bitter on her lookin’ 
outa the windows of her eyes at where 
she hasn’t got to. And you can’t fool 
the fans. What do you think has put 
you to the top, Myrtie? Has kept you 
on the top? Has got you loved from 
the Battery to the Golden Gate?” 

“You, Burstie,” said Myrtilla. 
my stunts, I guess.” 

“Me? Something. 
ing,’ said Burstie. “It’s your soul, my 
dear. It’s your big heart, your thoughts 
for the other fella, your wish to give 
the other fella a chance. Why, you’re 
fine clear through, Myrtie, and the fans 
get it. They know it. They love you 
for it. Don’t you suppose them things 
register? More deeply as dimples, my 
dear—more deeply as dimples.” 

Myrtilla, rising quickly, dropped one 
hand on Burstie’s shoulder and patted 
the shoulder gently. Then she walked 
over to a window and looked out at 
the trim little city yard, with its square 
of grassplot, its marble bench, its twin 
imported poplars in the clear fall sun- 
shine. 


she’s got such a 


asked 
hands. 
Nerve? 


“And 


Stunts? Noth- 
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“Come on my good side, Myrtie,” said 
3urstie at length, clipping the end from 
a black cigar, “and we go over together 
‘The Girl with Wings.’ Five thousand 
simoleons I paid the boy who wrote it, 
and already he kicks to the newspapers. 
Up to the climax, it’s anybody’s picture, 
but that climax, Myrtie, is fer you alone. 
The boy was born with the climax in 
his brain ready to jump out when you 
needed it, Myrtie. It gives me shivers 
up my backbones. The fans—even 
Washington—will tear up their chairs. 
Begin—page one hundred and _ ninety- 
four——”’ 

“T think you're wrong about Isabella,’ 
interrupted Myrtie slowly. “I 
you'll reconsider.” 

Sut Burstie 
hand. 

“Enough words wasted on Isabella,” 
said he impatiently. ‘Once for all, no! 
Nothing doing! Finally! Enough 
said !” 


I hope 


held up a peremptory 


It was apparently a set of irrelevant 
circumstances which happened to dove- 
tail with precision—Burstie’s rheuma- 


tism which tied him to his armchair 
until he could get away to the baths at 
Hot Springs; Benno’s soaring infatua- 
ation for Isabella; Myrtilla’s quarrel 
with the director of “The Girl with 
Wings ;” the director’s resignation ; and 
Myrtilla’s prompt demand that Angelo 
be promoted to his place. 

“Phone Myrtie for me, Benno,” or- 
dered his father, “to be at the station 
to-night when I take my train, and I 
talk this here Angelo idea out of her. 
Honest, Benno, lately I can’t get that 
girl’s number! The slants she takes! 
I give you a good laugh here, Benno, 
as a sample of her noodly propositions. 
Ten days ago Myrtie asks me—in ear- 
nest, Benno—to star this here stick, Isa- 
bella Israels.” 

But Benno did not register his good 
laugh. He reddened and fidgeted with 
a cuff link, but he did not even smile. 











“The Girl with Wings” hung over dizzy space, clinging to her rope, swaying with 
the speed of the airship. 
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“A sight for sore eyes to see you, Burstie,” said a cheerful, weak voice. 


He telephoned the studio and duly re- 
ported that Myrtie would be at the train 


that evening. 
the train. 
Burstie swore in three languages 
when his man jogged his foot with a 
suit case. He expressed himself with 


But Myrtie was not at 








“Damn it all!” cried Burstie. 


the freest of free speech when it ap- 
peared that his compartment had been 
sold twice over and that the other ticket 
was in possession. But he was very 
close to tears when the train was on the 
tick of starting and Myrtilla had not 
come. 
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they all do, Benno. Sooner 
or later they all fall for 
the Feldmans of this here 
rotten world. All signs 
point to Myrtie’s leaving us 
flat, Benno. Crazy ideas, 
crazy demands, and now 
she don’t show up at my 
train!” 

“Aw, Myrtie’s all right, 
pop,” protested Benno, who 
looked harassed. “Her 
car’s been held up or some- 
thing.” 

“Benno, only for you 
and Lilla and the little cuss, 
I don’t care whether my 
rheumatism catches my 
heart next or not,” con- 
fessed Burstie from his 
depths. “And this here 
starched nurse you wished 
on me has a drooping lid 
to her eyes that in a pic- 
ture would take something 
fierce.” 

“Aw, pop, you'll be fine 
and dandy down there in no 
time,” urged Benno. “For- 
get the business. Forget 
the studio. We'll get along 
O. K. I gotta get off now 
or be carried away, but, pop 
—about Angelo now 
If you’d only sweeten Myr- 
tie up with Angelo! She 
says he’s honest a genius at 
stunt directing, pop!” 

“Sweeten her up as far 
as you like,” was Burstie’s 
final concession. “What do 


“Just because I cry easy, like a baby, do you think I ain’t mad?” I care who has ruined a 


“It’s that there Moe Feldman, Benno, 
and his Reliance Films,” choked Burstie. 
“For years that skunk has kept after 
Myrtie to get her away from us. Each 
week a bigger offer from him went into 
her wastebasket. Her ma spilled it to 
me. And now she’s turning on us like 


great picture, if I come 

home nailed up in the baggage car?” 
It was in Washington on his leisurely 
homeward journey some weeks later 
that Burstie, taxicabbing to his local of- 
fice to gather up loose, neglected threads, 
chanced to see above a theater doorway 
an electric sign which deprived him tem- 
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porarily of all sensation and then per- 
manently completed his cure. 

A poster, the huge letters in green 
and red and gold, announced: 

IsABELLA IsRAELS IN “THE 
WITH WINGs.” 

Burstie only vaguely recalled aiter- 
ward that he thrust a five-dollar bill 
between the taxicab driver’s celluloid 
collar and his adjacent, astonished neck. 
Neither was he ever really aware that 
he opened the door of the briskly mov- 
ing cab and, unassisted for the first 
time in weeks, hurtled himself through 
space. Stumbling down the dim aisle of 
the crowded theater, with the girl 
usher’s guiding hand on his arm, Burstie 
fell into a seat just as Israels, in a 
glittering, sequined gown, pressed the 
secret button hidden in the carving of 
the Chinese cabinet with an overmani- 
cured finger and found the stolen pa- 
pers. 


GIRL 


“Page one hundred and sixty,’ mut- 
tered Burstie, clinging to his memory of 
the scenario as a shipwrecked man clings 
to a spar. 

“Page one hundred and eighty-six,” 
groned Burstie as Israels, her dimples 
showing against a background of leather 
helmet, her mouth set in a stiff smile, 
drove her car straight through the vil- 
lain’s ambush and scattered gun men in 
every direction. 

“Stick! Stick! A dimple on a stick!” 
Burstie was quite unaware of mutter- 
ing, half aloud. “Up to the climax, old 
stuff! Up to the climax, anybody’s pic- 
ture!” 

“Page one hundred and ninety-four,” 
whispered Burstie, hands clutching the 
top of the seat before him. “Here be- 
gins it the real picture! Ah! here comes 
it with speed!” 

Here did it come, indeed—the kid- 
naping of Israels by the villain in a low- 
hung car, the race, with Winthrop, the 
hero, in close- pursuit, the abandonment 
of automobiles by both parties in favor 
of aéroplanes, a close-up of Israels in 
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her seat behind the villain, fastening 
down her helmet flaps, disappearing be- 
hind goggles. And then a switch seemed 
to be turned on suddenly in Burstie’s 
brain and a great light flooded it. 

“Oh, you girl,” breathed Burstie 
softly to the screen. “Up to the climax 
anybody’s picture! But now—oh, you 
girl!” 

For “The Girl with Wings’ was 
stealthily climbing from her seat behind 
the villain, was crawling to the edge of 
the plane, was hanging in dizzy space 
from a rope! Shrill whistles split the 
darkness of the theater. The balcony 
was beginning to stamp. The orches- 
tra was hushed save for the long, 
breath-taking roll of a drum. ‘The 
Girl with Wings” hung over dizzy 
space, clinging to her rope, swaying 
with the speed of the airship. Wet 
beads dotted Burstie’s forehead. The 
small boys in the audience were out of 
their seats now in order to yell the 
louder. A woman next to Burstie was 
saying that she couldn’t look. A close- 
up of Winthrop’s famous profile; a 
long shot of Winthrop’s plane coming 
head-on; and, at last, “The Girl with 
Wings” released her rope and, at the 
lightning moment of moments, when she 
could do the thing and escape death, she 
dropped through space, landed on the 
hero’s plane beneath, rolled to the edge, 
rolled slowly back, and lay very still. 

“A fortune we make outa that pic- 
ture, stick or no stick!” split the haze 
in Burtie’s mind, as he reached the curb 
and hailed a taxi. At the station he 
sent two telegrams—a peremptory one 
to Benno, a diplomatic one to the boy 
who had written the scenario, offering 
him a contract for a term of years. He 
boarded the first train for New York. 
Many thoughts of several people 
punched holes through the haze in 
Burstie’s mind during the run to New 
York, but curiously enough, Isabella 
Israels did not happen to be one of them. 

Benno was waiting at the gates as 








“Control to Beat Bernhardt” 


he had known Benno would be—a har- 
assed-looking Benno with deep lines 
around his mouth. 

“Gee, pop, you're looking fine!” 
Benno was beginning, but his father 
held up a peremptory hand. 

“Nothing said between us, Benno, un- 
til I see her,’ said Burstie, forging 
through the crowd. 

“But gee, pop,” persisted Benno, 
“where’s your bags—and your coon— 
and you’re walkin’ without a cane, pop! 
What’s cured you all of a sudden?” 

“*The Girl with Wings,’” said Bur- 
stie ominously, stepping into his big car. 
“Ts she home?” 

“Sure, she’s home,” said Benno 
drearily. He gave an order to the 
chauffeur, stepped in himself, and 
slammed the door. “But it—it ain’t fair 
to—to blame it all on the girl, pop,” 
said Benno as they turned up Seventh 
Avenue. “You see, pop, I’m in this 


thing, too.” 
“Sure, you’re in it,” said Burstie omi- 
nously. 


“Up to your neck and how 
much further I don’t know yet. I talk 
to youf together.” 

After that Benno relapsed into silent 
gloom. After that Benno ceased to be 
an active force and merely trailed after 
his father. It was his father who forged 
through the imposing marble entrance 
hall of the apartment house, past uni- 
formed doormen, past elevator boys, 
past the impassive Jap who admitted 
them upstairs, through the subdued glit- 
ter of a long drawing-room, past a star- 
tled nurse in white linen, straight on 
into a chintz sitting room beyond. 

There was a wide couch in the chintz 
sitting room, and beside the couch old 
Burstie stopped and stood, looking down 
upon its banked pillows for a long mo- 
ment of silence. Then he took off his 
hat. 

“A sight for sore eyes to see you, 
Burstie,” said a cheerful, weak voice. 

Burstie opened his mouth to speak, 
closed his mouth, spread out his hands 


_nerve’s not even sprained, Burstie. 


and walked to a wide window. Look- 
ing out at the lights across the river, 
Burstie saw them blurred. Mopping 
his forehead, he surreptitiously mopped 
his eyes. Then he turned suddenly to 
face the room. 

“Damn it all!” cried Burstie. “Just 
because I cry easy like a baby, do you 
think I ain’t mad? Puttin’ your young 
heads together to make a monkey of 
the old man! Starrin’ a stick, and then 
doublin’ for her on the real dope! When 
you landed on Winthrop’s plane, what 
did you bust, Myrtie—your nerve?” 

“Collar bone,” said Myrtie, with a 
wry grin. “And a few ribs. But my 
Am 
I—fired ?” 

“Fired!” cried Burstie. “I ain’t got 
yet to the firin’ point. I ain’t got yet 
to any sense in this business. What I 
wanta know is why? Why? Why, by 
Jiminies, do you give up the greatest 
picture you got yet to a stick? Why 
risk your life for a stick even with 
dimples on her? Why join with Benno 
and the Eyetalian to boost a stick to a 
fortune and saddle me with a star I 
don’t want?” 

Myrtie raised herself upon her pil- 
lows, glanced briefly at Benno, then sank 
back again weakly. 

“Israels has had all sorts of wonder- 
ful offers since,” said Myrtie irrele- 
vantly. “She’s on her way to Califor- 
nia now. She’s washed her hands of us 
—for good.” 

“Signed up with Moses Feldman,” 
said Burstie. 

Myrtie nodded. 

Burstie sank down limply upon a 
chintz armchair. Through his grief ana 
his bewilderment and his anger, a small, 
sensation of warm comfort sifted. 

“Feldman is stung,” said Burstie. 

And Myrtie nodded. 

“Washington tore up their chairs at 
that climax,” added Burstie, reaching for 
more comfort, “and Washingtom is dig- 
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nified. We make a pot a’ money outa 
that picture, and in Angelo we get a 
great director dirt cheap.” 

And Myrtie nodded. 

“But what gets me where I live is 
the tricks of it, Myrtie,” said the old 
man, touching the bitterness at last. 
“Honest as daylight, fine clear through, 
I always counted on you to be, Myrtie. 
I—I banked on you for years, Myrtie, 
even when you was a flapper. And 
now out of a clear sky you double cross 
me.” 

Myrtie, turning her head, glanced to- 
ward Benno, and then away. 

“T—I banked on you, Myrtie, sooner 
as on my own boy,” managed Burstie 
with difficulty. 

Myrtie turned her face into her pil- 
lows and lay very still. But Benno 
came forward. Benno for the moment 
ceased to be merely artistic, attractive, 
spoiled, unstable. 

“Pop,” began Benno through trem- 
bling lips. “Pop, I can’t stand this no 
longer. It was all on account of me, 
pop. I got crazy over Israels, pop. 
There was something about the way she 
looked at me—I was crazy, pop. It’s like 
a nightmare to me now that I was walk- 
in’ through. Even Lilla went clear outa 
my mind—and the little cuss—the little 


cuss, pop! I was ready to throw away 
everything for Israels, and she was play- 
in’ me all along. She was bound to 
star. She’d ’a’ sold her soul to star— 
she’d ’a’ sold the shirt off her mother’s 
back! But I couldn’t see it! When 
Myrtie proposed puttin’ her out in ‘The 
Girl with Wings,’ I was glad to fall 
for it, pop. I never looked ahead like 
Myrtie done. I never seen the hand- 
writing on the wall. And when the 
offer came from Feldman, and I was 
such a fool as to beg her not to leave 
me, what do you think she done, pop? 
She laughed in my face, pop—and God! 
She called me a piker!” 

Benno, artistic, attractive, spoiled, 
unstable, the tide of his misery rushing 
over the dikes of his manhood, buried 
his face in the curve of his arm and 
sobbed. 

Sunk deep in the armchair, old Burstie 
looked across at Myrtie, and Myrtie, 
very white, but with just the dawn of a 
smile in her eyes, looked back at the old 
man. 

“For Lilla—and the little cuss—and 
me,” whispered old Burstie to himself. 
“Honesty like sunshine—loyalty no 
Feldman can touch—nerve—brains— 
heart—and control? Control to beat 
Bernhardt !”” 
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OF A POET 


HE wrote his little words of flame 
To make an hour pass, 

And placed them in a golden frame 
Like bits of colored glass. 


And who can tell what sorrow stirred 
Or happiness his heart? 
We only know that eyes are blurred, 
Or lips with laughter start. 
HERMANN Forp MarrtTIN. 





If Life Were ~ 


All Crises 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of ““The New Snobbery,” “Abandoning 


the Home,”’ etc. 


The tea-table group discusses a subject for 


human engineers. 


Why waste our heroic ca- 


pabilities on the “big moments’”’ only? How 


can the crisis spirit be made permanent? 


HEY were exclaiming, the tea- 
table group, over the gloriously 
tragic end of a certain good-for- 

nothing’s life. He had been an idler, 
a spendthrift, a profligate. He had 
yawned away the educational opportu- 
nities of his youth, without ambition 
even to excel in sports. He had loafed 
through the business opportunities of 
early maturity. His mother had died 
watching her bedroom door for his 
coming, the while he sat, sodden, in a 
saloon. He estranged his early asso- 
ciates, he cost his father endless trou- 
ble, robbed him of money, honor, and 
friends. He let his little patrimony 
run through his fingers and lived as 
only such as he know how to live—on 
contemptuous loans and shady tips and 
all the unwholesome husks of life. 

Yet it had befallen him to have a 
hero’s conclusion written to the dingy 
tale of his days. Loafing along beside 
a river one spring afternoon, he had 
heard a scream, had seen a bright head 
disappearing, and had, without counting 
the cost, put to use the one accomplish- 
ment of his boyhood when he had been 
a water rat. He had plunged in after 
a drowning boy and, though a cramp 
had crippled him, he had managed to 
hold the child until a boat had recov- 
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ered him. 
lost. 

The tea-table group, most of whom 
had known his heartbroken mother, his 
proud, shamed old father, talked about 
it, about the marvel of finding hero 
stuff in such a self-made degenerate, 


But he himself had been 


about the miracle of the undying spark 
of beauty in the human soul. Only the 
doctor, who had not known him, was 
at first silent, then argumentative. 

“Tt doesn’t seem so wonderful to me,” 
she said. “It seems ordinary, some- 
thing to have ,been expected. Given 
the same chance, almost any one can 
meet a crisis rather magnificently. 
That is merely what might be called 
the human specialty. We prove it as 
individuals, we prove it as nations. The 
only, or, at any rate, the chief trouble 
with the world, is that there is a short- 
age of crises—a shortage of demands 
for our highest and most heroic be- 
havior.” 

“A shortage of crises!” they pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, but there is!” declared the doc- 
tor with growing conviction, her own 
belief in her thesis expanding as she 
brought it out into the daylight of con- 
versation. “We’re always seeing it in 
my profession. For example, there 
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are the X’s. Monsieur takes his fun 
where he finds it, and usually that is 
far from his own fireside. Meanwhile 
madam affords him every justification 
for indulging in his wandering pro- 
pensity by making said fireside the least 
attractive place in town. What do the 
Scriptures say about a _ contentious 
woman and the crackling of thorns? 
Mrs. X must have been prophetically 
in the mind of whichever one of the 
scriptors wrote that. 

“Well, they, the X’s, have led a cat- 
and-dog life for the six or seven years 
of their marriage. But -along comes 
diphtheria and smites their only child, 
little Dorothy X. Immediately all the 
good in those two persons, which has 
been deep buried under the ordinary 
routine of ordinary life, rises straight 
to the surface. X, the gadabout, is at 
home every instant he can spare from 
his business during Dorothy’s illness 
and long convalescence. Mrs. X’s tongue 
drips honey. Apart from their common 
devotion to the child, they become de- 
voted to each other. Each sees the 
other’s suffering and tries to mitigate it. 
During the whole of that crisis, the X 
family would be a perfect model for a 
modern Hannah Moore or Maria Edge- 
worth.” 

“And afterward?” The ex-débutante 
breathed it cynically, the grandmother 
breathed it hopefully. 

“Afterward, the crisis being past, the 
X’s revert to their ordinary manner of 
life, only they make it a little worse 
than usual. It is discouraging, but true. 
Of course, in all the stories, the clever 
author leaves the reader convinced that 
the conversion in character wrought by 
the crisis is permanent. Only the un- 
clever author, the poor dub who has no 
notion of popular success, ever tells the 
plain, psychological or pathological— 
I don’t know which it is—truth; that 
the crisis-conversion is not permanent. 
It’s far from it! Unless you kill off 
the crisis-convertee, you may count 


upon his relapse into precrisis character. 
And the backsliding is always into a 
deeper pit than the one from which he 
emerged into the fine patience or the 
heroism or whatever form of human 
nobility the emergency may have called 
forth. Once the tension is loosened, 
the drop is a long one. 

“After Dorothy entirely recovered 
from the diphtheria, X’s escape from 
home was, for a time, no longer a mere 
matter of gossip; it was a matter of 
scandal. And Mrs. X’s nagging tongue 
was not merely a conjugal abomination, 
but the sort of thing that would have 
led her, in a sterner age, before a jus- 
tice of the peace as a common scold. 
It will take them weeks to get back to 
their plain, old, fairly endurable cat- 
and-dog existence. 

“As I said before, the physicians are 
always seeing this. I suppose the crisis 
of sickness and death is the most com- 
mon of the opportunities granted peo- 
ple for patience and courage and self- 
sacrifice. They almost always rise to 
them. Slovenly servant girls in stricken 
households become, for the period, mod- 
els of deftness and neatness. Noisy 
sons learn to moderate the clatter of 
their boots through the halls. Vain, 
self-centered young daughters never 
dream of wanting money to spend on 
their own adornment. Everything self- 
ish or inconsiderate seems to disappear 
from the household. Its members are 
members of a mutual-admiration so- 
ciety. But, my word! What a change 
when the crisis is over, the tension re- 
leased, and, I suppose I must in justice 
say, the nervous exaltation passed. It 
almost seems as if poor, old, imperfect 
human nature had to be a little worse 
and more imperfect than usual to make 
up for the brief period when it was al- 
most inhumanly good. 

“T remember,” the doctor went on, 
warming to her theme, “some of the 
admirations and friendships I achieved 
during the ardor of the comparatively 
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If Life Were All Crises 


recent suffrage campaign. I worked on 
committees with women and was full 
of delight in their qualities. They were 
my sisters. I would hear no word 
against them. No one could safely tell 
me that Hester L. was a gushing fool, 
or Marion B. a monument of dull con- 
ceit. I knew better. I knew that Hes- 
ter was a lovely, ardent, affluent young 
thing who placed her beauty and her 
ardor and her income at the service of 
the great cause. I knew that Marion 
was a capable executive who gave end- 
less time and a carefully trained abil- 
ity to the same service—both things 
true, mind you! While we were work- 
ing for the ballot, we were living for 
a political crisis and I had the crisis 
attitude. With the getting of the bal- 
lot, the crisis passed, I saw Hester as 
one of the wordiest fools that ever bab- 
bled, and Marion as a narrow-minded 
machine with an inflated sense of her 
own importance. I should, of course, 
hate to learn how they both regard me! 
But we're all back at normal, we who 
used to be fellow fighters for liberty, 
and we see each other with all the dis- 
illusion of every day. 

“When the fiction writers really be- 
come aware of the fact that almost 
every one rises to an emergency, that 
the least of us has heroic capacities for 
the critical occasion, I wonder if they 
will cease to dot pages with exclama- 
tion marks of amazement at the way the 
foolish young. wife takes her husband’s 
defalcation at the bank, and the busi- 
ness failure’s selfish children all shed 
their selfishness the minute failure 
sounds, and rally round their parent 
with encouragement and actual help? 
Of course they do it—the spendthrift 
young wives and the self-centered chil- 
dren. Not because they are exceptional 
human beings, mind you, but just be- 
cause they’re not. There is no ‘story’ 
in the heroic meeting of a great occa- 
sion. The true marvel would be in the 
heroic meeting of dull, daily routine. 


‘Were man but constant, he were per- 
fect,’ as the poet says. If he were but 
constant to the self evoked by crises! 

“And what individuals show, the na- 
tions show, the whole world shows. 
Let statesmen—poor, blundering cut- 
throats!—manufacture a crisis, and 
every country rises to meet it as a man. 
Look at ourselves during the war. 
Weren’t we idealists? Weren’t we un- 
selfish? Was there any task too hard 
for us, any sacrifice, any service? Did 
we mind wearing our old clothes or go- 
ing without our favorite viands? Did 


‘we mind how many hours a day we 


worked, or with whom? Weren’t we 
ready to embrace the whole world, with 
only a small portion temporarily ex- 
cluded, as brothers? The crisis of war 
was upon us and we behaved in the 
perfectly typical crisis manner. 

“It passed, the crisis was over, and 
we are all behaving as badly as possible. 
We have played politics with peace, we 
have indulged in orgies of spending for 
selfish, ephemeral things, while half a 
continent of those brethren of ours is 
starving. We don’t embrace anybody 
as our brother any longer. Instead, we 
investigate and we deport and we talk 
ridiculous stuff against aliens—the 
aliens who were ‘Americans all’*such a 
little while ago! We won’t work and 
we will be paid. Oh, we’re behaving in 
a perfectly sickening manner! It 
would be an utterly disheartening man- 
ner, if we didn’t have the crisis theory 
to carry us through it. We are run- 
ning true to universal form. 

“Some day,” pursued the doctor 
dreamily, “I hope the educators will 
develop a new theory, a new system— 
one worked out on this proved princi- 
ple of every normal person’s ability to 
react magnificently to a crisis. I don’t 
think,” she mused, “that even for the 
sake of living always on our highest 
plane, we ought to demand a world in 
which the crisis is made perpetual. But 
we might demand a system of educa- 
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tion by which the crisis spirit should 
be made permanent. Think of men go- 
ing into business deals with the same 
spirit toward their fellows that they 
had for their comrades when they went 
through barrages together! Think of 
women being as simply democratic to 
one another as they were in canteen 
work over there; or in war-service bu- 
reaus here, for that matter! Think of 
a whole nation practicing thrift in order 
to be kind to a sick world, as it once 
practiced thrift to be kind to a world 
at war! Think of a temperamental 
operatic star singing as high-heartedly 
for the pleasure of a simple audience 
as she sang to inspirit a drifting life- 


boat load of her fellow creatures, after 
a wreck! 

“The whole world could be almost 
paradise if people could somehow be 
taught always to maintain the virtues 
of their emergency moments! We’ve 
got the great qualities, all of us; we 
prove it in every crisis. Human en- 
gineers have got to get hold of it and 
harness it, so to speak, for everyday 
life—like making Niagara turn mills, 
you know, or putting the lightning to 
use in dishwashing. To use our heroic 
capabilities for crises only is sheer 
waste—and some day a pair of geniuses 
like Franklin and Edison will find out 
how to prevent it.” 


THE HEART OF HIM 


O matter what happens, dearest 
It was my husband speaking. 


He was leaving for a few hours at the club. 
I adored hearing him say “No matter what happens, dearest 


””? because 


he always ends it with something to the effect that he loves me, had always 
loved me, and always would love me; that I was adorable plus, and always 


would be. 


Breathlessly I always awaited for the message that was invariably the same, 
but in different words—such beautiful words !—distinctively his own. 


My husband is such a dear! 


I hadn’t been well that day and it was so reassuring to hear him begin the 
remark that was always a delight to my ears. 


Breathlessly I awaited the message! 


My husband is such a dear! 


For a minute my conscience pained because I feared I had been angry that 


day due to my illness. 
And he is such a dear! 
happens, 


Always reassuring me of his love, no matter what 


I gazed up at him, my soul in my eyes, and breathlessly awaited the message. 
“No matter what happens, dearest,” said my husband, “please—for once— 


don’t telephone to me at the club.” 
The heart of him! 


Marie CANEL. 





Inarticulate Mrs. Bontonby 


By Theodore Seixas Solomons 
Author of “The Strong,” ““The Shattered Buddha,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


If you’ve never sat in a dentist’s chair, you may not understand the 


whole of this story—but at any rate, you'll like it. 


HEN Tommy and Vi said their 
usual “au revoir” that morn- 
ing Vi did an unusual thing. 

They had swung blithely out of Fif- 
teenth Street into Santa Clara Avenue, 
walked quite circumspectly up the south 
side to Seventh Street, and here, where 
the tides of townward travel thickened, 
Tommy doffed his shining tile to Miss 
Vi and expected to see her and her 
mischievous smile go sailing southward 
down Seventh Street while he contin- 
ued his dignified way along the avenue 
to First. But, instead, she slipped by 
him, headed northward. 

“What’s the big idea, Vi?” he asked. 
He was a routine person. 

She smiled provokingly, one daintily 
shod foot poised above the crossing. 

“Tommy Ulysses Stoddard, have you 
no eyes?” 

Serious, absent-minded Tommy 
passed a quick, questioning hand to his 
forehead and found them—business as 
usual. Then he used them intently 
upon her rather diminutive person, 
looking first enlightened and_ then 
puzzled. 

“Why, you are all dressed up, aren’t 
you?” he admitted. 

“Bright boy! Been looking at me 
since we met at the breakfast table only 


It’s different. 


an hour ago, and noticed it already. 
Becoming a regular Sherlock.” 

“I deny I’ve been looking at you. 
I’ve only been looking at your face.” 

She drew toward him from the curb 
and asked roguishly: 

“Aren’t you interested in the rest 
of me?” 

“You know it, you 
Where are you going ?” 

“Tra la la!’ She tossed him from 
two finger tips about the tenth of a 
man’s sized kiss, there being no ob- 

servers, brisked across the avenue, and 
looked not back again. Thomas U. 
Stoddard stared a moment and then 
went his way. 

Whether he connected Viola’s very 
best street clothes worn at eighty-thirty 
a. m. with the railroad station of San- 
teray is exceedingly doubtful. The 
observant Sherlockian mind, to which 
she had banteringly referred, would 
fairly have pounced upon it. But Stod- 
dard’s preoccupied mentality dismissed 
the circumstance and ushered in prob- 
lem thoughts chemical, mechanical, and 
metallurgical. 

The mind of Miss Viola Swift, on 
the other hand, was busy with—— But 
she’s out of sight already, and no Bos- 
well unable to overhaul railroad trains 


little tease! 


























Her magazine was a big one, at least in size, and it admirably served the purpose of a screen 
from behind which she carefully observed the deportment of the handsome, white-gowned 
office “nurse.” 


could have chronicled her thoughts un- 
til two hours later, when she entered 
the spacious and elegant reception room 
of the elaborate suite of offices of H. 
Livingston Jones, doctor of dental 
surgery, in the Physicians and Surgeons’ 
Building, San Francisco. Five waiting 
patients languidly raised their eyes and 
languidly lowered them again. Viola 
advanced to the polished mahogany 
table, carefully observed the names of 
the numerous fashion and funny pub- 
lications piled thereon, selected one, and 
carried it to a piece of expensive up- 
holstery in the corner. 


Her magazine was a big one, at least 
in size, and it admirably served the 
purpose of a screen from behind which 
she carefully observed the people about 
her, the appointments of the room, and, 
especially, the deportment of the hand- 
some, white-gowned office “nurse” who, 
when she presently appeared, smiled at 
Viola, and with the most distinguished 
manners took her name and address 
and assured her that Doctor Jones 
would be pleased to see her presently. 
Then she turned to one of the five with 
a: “Come in, Mrs. de Lancy.” And 
she ushered her into the sanctum beyond. 






































At each subsequent appearance, until 
Viola’s turn came, the smoothly coiffed, 
elegantly shod and perfectly manicured 
blonde bestowed no further intrusive 
glance upon the little pilgrim from 
Santeray—which left the latter the 
more free to pursue her intensive, if 
somewhat furtive, scrutiny of every 
move and gesture, every look and word 
of the highly trained assistant. 

“Miss Swift?” purred Doctor Jones 
with a slight upward inflection. And 
he gave Viola a brief, elevated shake of 


the hand, remarked 
upon the weather, and 
asked her to mount 
the cushion in the cen- 
ter of that scintillat- 
ing, sanitary fixture of 
metal, glass, and 
porcelain which only 
a crass vulgarity could 
term a “chair.” After 
ostentatiously wash- 
ing his already im- 
maculate hands, he 
turned to her with the 
politest ghost of in- 
quiry in his eyebrows 
and his chiseled lips. 

“IT wasn’t ~quite 
sure,” ventured Viola, 
“about the condition 
of my mouth, and I 
thought I’d get expert 
advice—just as ex- 
pert, you see, as it’s 
possible to get.” 

Doctor Jones bowed 
ever so slightly at this 
none too subtle appre- 
ciation of his vogue in 
the metropolis of the 
West. 

“Quite right. 
Safety first,” he re- 
sponded. “And may 
we have a look ?” 

Of course he could. 
That was the very 
thing she was there for. But that is 
what the dental Chesterfield said. 

He looked, aided by sundry instru- 
mental eyes in the forms of mirrors, 
probes, and excavators, suggesting Lil- 
liputian golf clubs. And while he 
looked, Viola also looked—at Miss 
Kennedy, the nurse, who, standing in a 
position discreet, but handy, passed the 
distinguished doctor of dental surgery 
everything he used at just the right mo- 
ment. It was not easy to be both victim 


and undetected observer of this frisk- 
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ing of her oral cavity, but Viola thought 
she had got by. 

“You have a mouth which I should 
call in almost perfect condition, Miss 
Swift,” was the dentist’s pronounce- 
ment. “These few fillings are all sound, 
and the workmanship good—very 
good,” he testified magnanimously. 
“Was there anything—eh—special ?” 

“No-o——” admitted Viola, rising. 
“T was afraid of the country dentists, 
you see. That was all.” 

“Quite right. But in this case 
And he ended his sentence with a most 
graceful and significant flourish of the 
palm, 7 

“And how much do I owe you, doc- 
tor?” 

“No charge, my dear Miss Swift.” 

The little lady from Santeray 
thanked him, nodded brightly, and hur- 
ried away, leaving H. Livingston Jones 
and his very expert assistant facing 
each other quizzically. Miss Kennedy 
had served the noted dentist long 
enough to merit an occasional, though 
always brief, personal word. 

“Odd,” he ruminated. “‘Most extraor- 
dinarily careful young woman, that.” 

“Most extaordinarily curious young 
woman, I should say,” returned Miss 
Kennedy. “She almost squirmed out 
of the chair to watch me!” 

The nurse in the second and equally 
high-class dental offices where Miss 
Swift repeated her naive performance 
was even franker in her comment. 

“T felt as if I had absolutely noth- 
ing on,” she confessed to Doctor Car- 
ruthers, as she stood with her hand 
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‘on the door, ready to admit the next 


» patient. 


“Teeth nothing! She’s a de- 
tective.”’ 

Miss Swift, whom the stork had de- 
livered to parents of exactly the right 
name, darted down the street, sprang 
upon a car, and caught the 12.45 train 
for Santeray. There she took another 
car, got off at Santa Clara Avenue, 
walked half a block south to the newest 
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office building in that very thriving 
town of forty thousand people, took 
the elevator to the fifth floor, and 
trotted down the corridor to the offices 
of Thomas U. Stoddard, D.D.S. They 
were three in number; a reception 
room, an operating room marked “Pri- 
vate,” and a laboratory. Thrusting a 
key into the door of the latter, Viola 
very quietly entered it and slipped into 
a small partitioned-off space, where she 
made ~a “complete transformation, 
emerging as a dental assistant as spot- 
lessly white as Miss Kennedy. She was 
dark-haired, though—not blond. And 
perhaps she was not so chic and elegant 
yet, but 

“Well, we'll see!” vowed Miss Swift 
determinedly, as she opened the con- 
necting door and stood demurely before 
Doctor Stoddard, whose foot was upon 
the pedal of his drilling machine, its 
flexible tube draped snakily over the 
sleeve of his white coat, the slender 
buzzing fiend at the end poised wick- 
edly in his hand. 

“Back again, Miss Swift?” he asked 
with casual formality. But his eyes, 
which his patient could rfOt see, said: 
“Well, where have you been, you dark- 
eyed little kitten!” 

“Back again, doctor,’ 
and fell to her work. 

When the patient was gone, Doctor 
Stoddard turned to his assistant with 
mock gravity. “Child of mystery, 
where have you been?” 

“Oh, man of little faith, I’ve been 
visiting the créme de la créme of the 
‘profesh’—the dental cream, as it were, 
of Frisco.” 

“But there’s nothing the matter with 
your ivories. Haven’t I kept them as 
pretty as the mouth they’re in?” The 
big, serious boy looked hurt. 

Viola laughed gayly and touched his 
sleeve. 

“And particularly their young women 
assistants.” The enterprising ex- 





she answered, 


pression he knew so well flew into the 

















small, dark face, as she went on: “If 
we're going to get the paying class of 
work, we’ve simply got to get right 
up to date. Of course, we could ape 
the best of them here in Santeray, like 
Doctor Dimrock and Doctor Curzeley, 
but why not go ahead of them? We 
can be just as swell as the swellest in 
the big city, if we gradually work into 
s" 

“Gee, ain’t we swell enough already, 
with the best offices in Santeray? They 
certainly put a crimp in the check book 
when the agent of the building comes 
around. And the equipment—look at 
it!’ And Tommy waved his hand 
about the operating room. 

It was, in truth, as complete an in- 
quisitorial den as the devilish ingenuity 
of dental science could make it. No de- 
vice calculated to wring groans from 
the intrepid was missing. The pincers, 
the bowstring, the rack, the thumbscrew 
—every hideous tool of torture of the 
Dark Ages, at sight of which poor 
wretches shrank and gibbered, was rep- 
resented here in madern instruments 
of anguish of so exquisite a diabolism 
that their ancient prototypes seemed 
mere mild correctives, fit only for the 
nursery. Old Torquemada’s cruel face 


would have lighted with unholy rapture © 


could he have come up and inspected 
this chamber of horrors. Why, in one 
instrument drawer of Tommy’s cabinet 
there was enough potential misery to 
have driven all medieval Europe to 
hara-kiri! 

The young dentist’s prideful gesture 
was eloquent. 

“If any member of the élite of San- 
teray wants more than this,” it said, 
“he must hate himself, indeed!” 

“Oh, we’re all right here, Tommy. 
There’s nothing missing. It’s my part 
that’s been troubling me lately. I 
wanted to see just how those up-to-the- 
minute nurses handled themselves. 
I’ve got lots of notes.” 

She darted to the laboratory and pro- 
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duced a tiny memorandum book in 
which she had jotted a surprising num- 
ber of “Do’s” and “Don'ts” for the 
white-gowned of the profession. She 
reeled these off to much amused 
Tommy, who noticed that they ran the 
entire gamut—movements, gestures, 
speech, intonation, expression, and cos- 
tume and grooming from the amber 
comb to the pointed toe. 

“And there are suggestions for you, 
too, Tommy, and dope on customs, fix- 
tures, furniture, and literature which I 
haven’t digested yet.” 

“Whew!” said Thomas Ulysses, a 
trace of perspiration showing on his 
nice, homely face. He would have 
voiced a mild protest had not the tele- 
phone rang. 

“Yes,” he answered it. “Doctor 
Stoddard speaking. Oh, Dr. Curzeley. 
How are you, doctor?” He tried to 
dissemble his surprise. “A complete 
upper set—probably a gold plate? And 
very particular, you say? Oh, thank 
you, doctor. This afternoon? Just a 
moment; I’ll see. Miss Swift, will it 
be possible to make an examination at 
three-thirty ?” 

Viola glanced at the open diary on 
the little table and came to Doctor Stod- 
dard’s aid. “I think we can manage to 
sandwich him.in, doctor,” she answered 
in none too low a voice. 

“Yes, I think so, doctor. We'll man- 
age it. Thank you; I sure appreciate 
it very much.” He hung up and turned 
to Viola, his eyes alight. 

“You'll have a chance to practice 
your up-to-the-minute manners this 
afternoon. Ahem!” He cleared his 
throat for the auspicious announcement. 
“Mrs. H. Jenkyn Bontonby is coming. 
You’ve seen her name _ frequently, 
haven't you? I’m sure I have.” 

“Oh, that’s Virginia Crisley Bon- 
tonby, the society woman, who’s always 
getting up things for patriotic and 
philanthropic appeals. Why, the Mer- 
cury runs a cut of her distinguished jib 
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next to the comic section about every 
other Sunday. But Doctor Curzeley! 
Who'd have thought it?” 

“Very decent of him, I’m sure,” re- 
turned Stoddard. “Say’s he’s dated up 


. quite a bit ahead and she’s in a hurry. 


Told her I was young, but an A-1 plate 
man. In fact, trained in his office. Of 
course, that was an invincible argu- 
ment.” He laughed good-humoredly. 

Viola knew that it was precisely be- 
cause Curzeley was so conspicuously 
poor a workman in the making of arti- 
ficial teeth, that he had so bitterly re- 
sented young Stoddard’s leaving him 
two years before to set up for himself. 
In fact, there had been little or no com- 
munication between them since. 

Stoddard had been an industrious 
young fellow of humble horticultural 
antecedents, who had gone through 
dental college on his wages as foreman 
of a big apricot orchard. He assured 
the Swifts that learning to bud, prune, 
and graft was an excellent predental 
course. And Viola’s father, who had 
poor teeth and a small income, grimly 
appreciated the point. 

Hard work and good work had given 
Stoddard a living and a constantly 
growing practice. But overattention to 
the technical side of his profession and 
underattention to the credit and collec- 
tion end of it, had held him back until 
the shrewd daughter of his landlady, 
electing herself his business manager, 
took him under her affectionately pro- 
tecting wing. Then things moved; the 
dental outfit, to begin with—to better 
quarters. And patients passed under her 
appraising, worldly young eyes before 
they ran up bills which Stoddard could 
ill afford to lose. Most of the mounting 
monthly surplus had then gone into im- 
plements, furniture, fittings, surgical 
journals, up-to-date appliances. And 
the process was still going on, though 
Tommy Stoddard would rather have set 
aside more of it for—well, quite a dif- 
ferent purpose! In fact, lately he had. 
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Or rather they had. Alas, it was as yet 
too little! 

“Oh, that’s great!’ congratulated 
Viola. “She must have hosts of wealthy 
and influential friends. And once her 
teeth fall into your capable hands x 

“Goodness, child, do you expect them 
to descend in showers?” 

“Indeed they might, if she’s been 
Curzeley’s patient. The pompous old 
fraud! Anyhow, she’s bound to be 
pleased with you, Tommy. And who 
knows what may be the result ?” 

On the subject of her employer’s 
skill, especially in the making of plates 
and bridges, Viola was little less than 
a fanatic. In her enthusiasm she had 
even averred that the young dentist’s 
imitations were superior to the genuine, 
and that Nature herself should have 
provided children with Tommy’s arti- 
ficial teeth! 

Half an hour late, as befitted a fash- 
ionable caller, Mrs. H. Jenkyn bon- 
tonby stepped smartly into the reception 
room. “Thank Goodness,” thought 
Viola, as she opened the inner door to 
greet her, “there are other patients, 
and they’re prosperous looking, too.” 
Mrs. Bontonby was imposingly tall, 
condescendingly gracious, and about 
forty-five. Miss Swift approached her 
with a smile. 

“Is Doctor Stoddard in?” asked the 
lady affably. She was ever affable to 
her “inferiors.” “I think he expects 
me—Mrs. Bontonby.” 

Viola nodded brightly and carried the 
message within. 

“Tell her to step in,” said Tommy, 
who had dismissed his last patient ten 
minutes before and had been dissuaded 
by his assistant from immediately call- 
ing another. 

“Nothing doing,” vetoed Viola. ‘It’s 
better to have her wait—just a little.” 

Stoddard gave her a grave, military 
salute. He had unbounded confidence 
She returned to 





in her as a strategist. 
the reception room. 
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Two very strenuous weeks followed for Doctor Stoddard and his peppery little assistant. 


“Doctor Stoddard will see you in 
just a few moments,” she said in her 
best manner, as influenced—as the art 
critics say—by Kennedy. Only influ- 
enced, for Vi was no parrot. Return- 
ing, she made several suggestions in the 
politic interlude she had contrived. 
“Give her a high shake—two stiff little 
wiggles. ‘Very pleased, indeed, Mrs, 
3ontonby,’ you say, as if three- quarters 
of your—ahem !—clientele, are Sunday 
pictures. Treat her kindly, but without 
enthusiasm, and—soak her!” 

“Soak her? Why, you gouging little 
pig, you!” 





“Oh, Tommy, you’re so stupid! You 
know perfectly well that what you’d 
call soaking her would be considerably 
less than Curzeley or Dimrock would 
charge her and never bat an eye. She'll 
be afraid of your work if you don’t. 
And I’m not a pig. You know I never 
say a word when you charge small- 
salaried patients almost nothing. Mrs. 
H. Jenkyn Bontonby must be worth all 
kinds of money. She certainly ought 
to be—the people she trains with. 
You’re a dental genius—plates espe- 
cially—and the world has got to know 
it and pay for it.” 
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Big Doctor Stoddard looked gravely 
down on his concentrated essence of 
office management and winked. Then 
he formally directed her to call in Mrs. 
Bontonby. That meant she was ban- 
ished to the laboratory. For that most 
delicate matter—‘And how much will 
it cost?” was here, as in all well-regu- 
lated offices, held sacred to the two 
parties directly concerned. The next 
twenty minutes, therefore, were anx- 
ious ones for Viola, unable now to 
guide her dental hero by so much as a 
nudge in the ribs. But she didn’t really 
worry. A hint to Tommy, if he ap- 
proved it, had always been enough. If 
he didn’t, even a gentle little kick would 
be unavailing. And she was sure, from 
Tommy’s wink, that he approved. 

Nevertheless, she “nearly died” of 
curiosity before she learned the result. 

Doctor Stoddard negotiated the man: 
ual greeting cleverly, manipulation of 
any kind being his specialty. And to 
do him justice, he continued to “handle” 
Mrs. Bontonby in this preliminary bout 
in an easy, natural manner in which 
the lady could discern no trace of that 
awe with which she had rightfully ex- 
pected the young practitioner to be 
filled. This was her line of patter: 

“So good of you to see me at once! 
I knew you would, after what Doctor 
Curzeley said of you. In quite the most 
flattering way, I assure you, and aside 
from your professional skill, of which 
he also spoke in the highest terms. So 
absolutely driven, poor Doctor Curze- 
ley—work he simply couldn’t put aside, 
even for me. Well,” she philosophized, 
“the young men must have a chance to 
show what they can do. And you know, 
perhaps’—modest rising inflection— 
“of my constant efforts for the young 
folks. And, by the way, the Venomous 
Club, of which I fhave the honor to be 
‘president, is getting up a very helpful 
little affair for the end of May. And 
I’m so anxious to be fit and fine by 
that time. Of course, I couldn’t make a 
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public announcement of what your part 
had been’—Mrs. Bontonby used her 
fine eyes most effectively in this droll 
suggestion—“but to my intimates, my 
very intimates, among whom, as of 
course you are aware, are very highly 
desirable prospective patients, I shall be 
only too glad, you know——” Her 
sentence ended in a most significant 
genuflection, a wordless climax very 
eloquent of gain for this new object ot 
her benevolence. 

“Very kind, indeed,” murmured 
Tommy. “Open wide.” 

“Well?” asked Viola breathlessly a 
little later. 

Tommy smiled. 
now ?” he offered. 

Viola’s strong will wavered. But— 
business first. 

“Those three patients out there are 
horribly impatient. About four 
words.” 

“All right, I guess,” reported Tommy 
with the requisite brevity. 

At five sharp, Doctor Stoddard, hav- 
ing disposed in turn of his several re- 
maining patients, with little chance be- 
tween for conversation with his nurse, 
changed his coat, seized his hat, and dis- 
appeared. Between one and a half and 
two minutes later—an interval sufficient 
for the return of the elevator—Miss 
Viola Swift also left the building, and 
by a route different and shorter by per- 
haps two minutes than that taken by 
Doctor Stoddard, met that young gen- 
tleman at the good old corner of 
Seventh and Sanfa Clara, and, both of 
them, now homeward bound, engaged in 
a conversation delightfully free from 
the restraints of an office. For from 
this meeting point onward, the avenue 
was mainly a residential thoroughfare, 
and it was unlikely that any of its non- 
descript pedestrians would chance to 
know them and hence to question the 
propriety of a rising young dental sur- 
geon being on terms of such intimacy 
with his office nurse. 





“Shall I tell you 




















“Oh, .yes, it’s a whale of a job, all 
right!” admitted Tommy. “Biggest I’ve 
ever had, of course. The upper plate’s 
only half of it. In her lower there are 
several crowns, one three-tooth bridge, 
and numerous fillings—enamel inlays, 
at that—in the anterior gum margins of 
all her incisors. And though she raised 
her eyebrows at the estimates, I’m sure 
that was for effect.” 

“You’re improving, Tommy,” mur- 
mured Vi appreciatively. 

“For she acquiesced readily enough, 
after a discreet pause. Just the same, 
it worries me a little. She wants an all- 
gold plate, and the best of everything 
elsewhere. Gee, the gold and platinum 
alone will set us back a hundred dollars 
easily. Hope it won’t spoil that little 
excursion of ours!” 

And he found her hand and gave it a 
tender little squeeze. She answered the 
pressure and was silent for a moment. 

“Tt’ll be worse than that, Tommy, 
dear. She’ll take at least half your time, 
doing a hurry-up job like that, and 
you'll lose a lot of business that’s cash 
or as good as cash. Here it is almost 
the middle of May and we want to 
be off next month.” 

“Cause we want to be a June bride, 
don’t we, Vi?” he teased. 

“One of us does,” confessed Viola. 
The little brunette’s blushing was de- 
lightfully intensive, like everything else 
she did. 

“Well, general manager, what can we 
do about it?” 

Vi frowned ponderingly. 

“Tommy, she just ought to pay cash 
—part at least.” She looked anxiously 
into his face. And well she might! 
Highly “professional” Thomas U. Stod- 
dard hated it, shrank from it. Collect- 
ing at all was a béte noire, while collect- 
ing immediately—C. O. D. dentistry, as 
he called it—was possible to him only 
when some zealous patient metaphor- 
ically knocked him down and shoved a 
bill up his trouser leg. 
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“You’d hardly call it good policy, 
would you, Vi?” he gasped. 

She agreed it was a debatable ques- 
tion, and they discussed it pro and con 
all the long way to the Swift place. He 
conceded that payment terms were 
stricter now, and that the stranger and 
the person of doubfful responsibility 
were usually expected to pay cash. But 
Virginia Cresley Bontonby, of estab- 
lished social position, turned over to 
him by another practitioner of the high- 
est repute—it would be an ill-requited 
courtesy if he treated her as an irre- 
sponsible stranger. But, aside from 
that, she was an opening wedge to the 
sort of practice Viola had made him see 
was their logical goal. 

“Oh, she’s bound to speak well of 
you, anyhow,” countered Viola, “when 
she feels that perfect Stoddard fit, with 
its fierce, carnivorous biting power. 
Why, she could hardly talk to-day. You 
know what Harrison, of the collection 
agency, says of so many of the appar- 
ently rich—how much trouble they have 
with such accounts? Make her pay at 
the conclusion of the work, Tommy. 
Tell her it’s a peculiar job—so much 
precious metal to be bought. I know 
it'll be hard, Tommy, but you simply 
can’t afford to wait for months.” 

“Oh, I guess I can arrange it in some 
way,” concluded Stoddard amiably, 
though his neumagastric nerve went flat 
in him. Hand in hand they passed 
through the garden gate. 

It took Tommy Ulysses Stoddard 
the greater part of Mrs. Bontonby’s 
first sitting to plan his attack and rein- 
flate his neumagastric tire. But he 
finally went over the'top with a dashing 
gallantry which Viola ought really to 
have seen. Viola was busy in the other 
room with a gentleman with a swollen 
jowl. 

He got his chance when Mrs. Bon- 
tonby insisted on a definite date for the 
finishing of the work. She simply must 
know. To which the dentist demurred 
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that this would require a great deal 
of readjusting of his other engagements 


_ and disappointments to many. patients. 


And, by the way, there was a large cash 
outlay involved in her work, so that on 
the whole he presumed she would not 
mind making payment on the comple- 
tion of the work. 

He would have mentioned a half or 
even a third of the entire amount, but 
Mrs. Bontonby, after one flashing 
glance—he remembered it later—smiled 
and waved her jeweled hand in token 
of entire acquiescence. So he let it go 
at that, inwardly congratulated himself, 
and felt a boyish impatience to tell Vi. 

Two very strenuous weeks followed 
for Doctor Stoddard and his peppery 
little assistant. First he gassed her— 
with Viola manning the pumps—and 
with his forceps cleared her upper deck 
for action. Cows know this state habit- 
ually, but Mrs. Bontonby was quite un- 
used to it, though she had been in pre- 
cisely the same predicament at the be- 
ginning of life. And now, as then, she 
was speechless—almost. It hadn’t mat- 
tered then, for Virginia, the infant, had 
had no clubs to direct. But now, 
plucked of her chief personal adorn- 
ment, Mrs. Bontonby remained for sev- 
eral hours incomunicado—in the re- 
ception room, while Doctor Stoddard 
riveted a few side teeth on the small 
plate she had worn, and made a tempo- 
rary plate of it, so that she could eat 
and talk, after a fashion. 

Later he got an impression of her 
mouth—a plaster one, that is, which he 
rescued while she was wildly endeavor- 
ing to swallow it, and turned the lady 
loose upon a chatty world. It was very 
exasperating to a woman whose chief 
social potencies were derived from a 
clear, forceful, and elegant enunciation. 
For her temporary teeth permitted only 
a limited and uncertain converse on her 
part, and she remained perforce in 
semiretirement and was able to devote 
almost her entire time to badgering pa- 





tient and. perspiring Doctor Stoddard. ‘ 
The rest of her energies she devoted to 
the coming reception of the Venomous 
Club, whose symbolic seal was a circu- 
lar serpent with fangs fastened in its 
own tail. ~ 

This function, at which the famous 
Hindu, Swami Somethingorother— 
name fictitious, but easier pronounced 
than the real—would be passed around 
with other chocolate cake, was to take 
place at Madame President Bontonby’s 
own house and grounds. Being an elab- 
orate and exclusive affair, it required a 
good deal of conferring, and it was, of 
course, out of the question for Mrs. 
Bontonby to have personal intercourse 
with her social equals and others in the 
undignified state she was in. But she 
was able to use the telephone with abso- 
lute impunity, and hence in her nightly 
orisons were all Mr. Edison’s virtues 
‘‘remembered.” 

True, the telephone could carry her 
oral sounds with little of their wonted 
phonetic exactitude. Her r’s staggered 
beheadedly over the wires, and that hiss 
in the receiver was really Mrs. Bonton- 
by’s misbegottens launched “half made 
up” from one mouthpiece to the other. 
But the mangled speech was imputed 
by the lady or gentleman at the other 
end to “the miserable phone service we 
are getting now.” And Mrs. Bontonby 
went steadily forward-with her prep- 
arations for the little affair of the thirty- 
first of May, while Stoddard struggled 
to complete his task on or before that 
fateful day. 

It played havoc with his practice, and 
he worked nights and both Sundays. 
But the goal was four hundred and 
eighty-five dollars in cash, and—he 
hoped—a commendatory word here and 
there among the élite of Santeray. 

Mrs. Bontonby had suggested camou- 
flage, and he hastened to assure her that 
in the matter of false teeth—he begged 
her pardon, artificial teeth—dental eth- 
ics not only countenanced, but encour- 




















aged it. 

could he! 
honest Tommy Stoddard, in fashioning 
teeth was just a regular wily devil. 
“Artificial” wasn’t the word for them, 
though he had called them that because 


And could he do it? Well, 
Squarely upright, bluntly 


But 
His 


she had shuddered at “false.” 
false was right—falsely natural. 
cunning at it was Machiavellian. 

One tooth he made a little irregular. 
Another a shade out of alignment. 
Two others showed small fillings. And 
on the evening of the twenty-ninth, 
before he fastened the last tooth to its 
delicate gold arch, he ground it so that 
it showed years and years of wear! It 
was the final touch in a triumph of ar- 
tistic skill. It was a dental masterpiece. 

There were two fittings on the after- 
noon of the thirtieth, when he had 
hoped to deliver this beautiful and 
costly pet to its future mistress. But 
a trifling adjustment had to be made, 
and for this purpose she came at ten 
the next morning, and again at twelve. 
He slipped the glittering thing into 
place. She bit this way; she snapped 
that. She said “ah,” and “yes, indeed” 
with succulent grimaces—at the hand 
mirror, It felt a little strange, of 
course—pets do, at first 3ut— 
yes, it was entirely comfortable; it liked 
its new home. 

A few last moments of grinding for 
pluperfect articulation—he had had her 
bite into carbon paper at least one hun- 
dred and fifty times—and Doctor 
Thomas Ulysses Stoddard was satis- 
fied. He told her nothing remained but 
a thorough repolishing of the entire 
creation—the plate, not the universe— 
and to return in half an hour and take 
it away with her. 

“T could promise it ‘all wrapped and 
ready,’” he said gayly, “but you’ll be 
able to wrap it up better than I could.” 

And she gave him an appreciative lit- 
tle leer, got into her hat and coat, and 
descended to her car. 

Viola was eating her sandwiches in 
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the laboratory when Tommy entered 
with the plate in his hand. While he 
turned and twisted it on the revolving 
burnisher, they chatted blithely. 

“Here it is, Vi, all ready for her 
when she comes in about one-thirty. 
Give it another rinsing and set it in 
place. Not a bad sort of woman, I 
guess. I’m hungry as a bear, so au 
revoir, little pet!” 

At one-twenty-five Mrs. Bontonby 
entered. Miss Swift smiled her into 
the chair, removed the ill-fitting, crude 
little rubber makeshift through which, 
however, Mrs. Bontonby had managed 
to worry a great many florists, Japanese 
lantern dealers, a caterer or two, and 
innumerable others, and deftly inserted 
the lustrous white-and-gold objet d’art 
into the lady’s aristocratic face. 

And Mrs. Bontonby, baring both up- 
per and lower fangs in one tigerish 
glare at the hand mirror, grunted her 
satisfaction, glanced hastily at her 
wrist, murmured, “My, so late! Good- 
by, dearie,’’ and was off! 

Viola would have said, or thought 
she would have said, at least she was 
sure that if Mrs. Bontonby had tarried 
as much as two minutes she most cer- 
tainly would have said: “Haven’t you 
forgotten something?” But Virginia 
Crisley Bontonby had tarried not at all. 
She “stood not upon the order of her 
going.” She simply went. 

Surely it wasn’t because Doctor 
Stoddard was out at lunch. She knew 
—who didn’t?—that one of the duties 
of a doctor’s assistant is to receive 
money and give receipts. Viola’s anx- 
ious reflections were interrupted by the 
sound of the outer door. It was elderly 
Mr. Harrison, solicitor for the Santeray 
Collection Agency. They were great 
friends. Between them they had done 
much for the profit-and-loss account of 
the modest ledger of T. U. Stoddard, 
D. D. S. 

“How are the tough ones this month, 
Miss Swift?” he asked pleasantly. 








Viola deftly plucked the new plate from its perfect suction. 


Quickly she found the bill, made out 
two days ago, of Mrs. H. Jenkyn Bon- 
tonby for four hundred and eighty-five 
dollars, and showed it to him. 

“This is what’s worrying me. The 
material alone cost Doctor Stoddard a 
great deal. She was to pay it when the 
work was done. It’s done, and she’s 
just flounced out of the office this min- 
ute.” 

“Like a bat out of Hades?” supplied 
Harrison appreciatively. 

“Exactly,” confirmed Viola, smiling 
mirthlessly. “I know they’re swell peo- 
ple and all that, but why did she x 

Harrison’s experienced eye was on 
the neat little slip of a bill. 

“Don’t blame you in the least for 
your fears,” he observed dryly. “We’ve 
had these Bontonbys on our lists a num- 
ber of times. In fact, if I’m not mis: 
taken——” He consulted a very con- 








densed little leather book 
which he took from his 
pocket. “Yes, they owe 
a number of our clients 
now. There was a suit 
—no, a suit was threat- 
ened—some months ago. 
There’s a doctor’s bill. 
This is our private mark 
for physician. And— 
this is confidential, of 
course, Miss Swift—she 
owes a dental bill, also.” 

“Who to?” asked 
Viola with a_ sudden 
breathless suspicion. 

“Doctor Curzeley.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 
“That accounts for it!” 

“For what ?” 

“For his recommend- 
ing her to us.” 

“He did, did he?” 
Harrison’s eye twinkled. 
“Why, what did he have 
against you folks?” 

Viola swallowed hard. 
_“They’re high-toned— 
swells—names in society columns—char- 
ities, culture, art.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Harrison in a blasé 
way. “And they manage somehow to 
keep out of the courts. Probably be- 
cause they’re execution proof. They 
belong to a class that have good in- 
comes, but inveterately spend more 
than they make. Like to spend on their 
friends, and for personal advertising. 
They’re kind to florists, but mere butch- 
ers bore them. Tradespeople, though, 
they often pay or compromise with— 
they have to—after they’ve been sent 
bills for months running. But doctors 
and dentists—never! Sorry, Miss 
Swift, but we can’t promise much with 
an account like hers. We'll take it, of 
course, but we’d really prefer not to.” 

Left to herself, Viola pressed her 
hand to her forehead. Poor, hard- 
working, conscientious Doctor Stod- 
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dard! How happily he had held her 
only last night, while they planned their 
wedding trip. And now? How bit- 
terly he was to be disappointed! And 
it was the misgrown fruit of the policy 
to which she herself had persuaded him 
—to try for a fashionable practice. 

A hot wave of anger swept her. But 
she checked it and bit her lip and pon- 
dered. What could she do? A sudden 
thought came to her, a demeaning 
thought, but her dark eyes lit with it. 
It was the sort of thing that she, a 
proud young woman, scorned, but for 
the doctor’s sake she’d do it. Surely 
people couldn’t be so heartless, so vile 
as to 

She ,scrawled a little note for 
Tommy—“Gone to Mrs. Bottonby’s. 
Pack soon”—changed her clothes in a 
jiffy, and caught the elevator. 

She knew where the vanishing lady 
lived, for curiosity had made her seek 
the location a week before. From 
across the handsome residential street 
she had viewed the house and spacious 
grounds of H. Jenkyn Bontonby. 

When she reached the place now, she 
saw at once that an occasion of some 
sort was in preparation. The deliv- 
ery autos of several dealers were 
parked around the corner. A number 
of men were about the grounds, far 
back, where a rustic pavilion could be 
seen, 

Viola crossed the lawn, ascended the 
steps, pressed the button, and asked 
if she might see Mrs. Bontonby. The 
man took her name and ushered her 
into a pretentiously furnished reception 
room where she waited nervously. 

Mrs. Bontonby promptly appeared 
and, though never losing the measured 
tread which comported with her majes- 
tic bearing, moved quickly across the 
Persian rugs. It was a very busy after- 
noon with her. In an hour her guests 
would arrive. She paused within five 
feet of Viola, raised her head a little, 
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and elevated her eyebrows in haughty 
interrogation—interrogation not alone 
of the eyes, cold and unsmiling, nor of © 
the face, studiedly expressive of 
shocked surprise, but of the body as 
well, posed at a little distance, as if to 
be safely out of reach of the hand that 
a mere doctor’s assistant might proffer 
to Virginia Crisley Bontonby. It didn’t 
seem possible that the two women had 
almost lived in the same offices for 
fourteen consecutive days! 

The whole figure said: “To what 
preposterous, unimaginable errand do | 
owe the impertinence of this intrusion, 
here in my private residence?” 

But intuitive little Viola read more. 
Through the thin veneer of conven- 
tional courtesy which had brought Mrs. 
Bontonby to the reception room an 
held her a moment till she could dis- 
pose of the intruder, the brown eyes 
pierced to the woman beneath—cold, 
hard, selfish, cruel. Viola had come to 
ask—almost to plead, if necessary. But 
instant realization came to her of the 
futility of such a course, of its utter 
hopelessness. And, her heart poundin: 
to her finger tips, she changed her pla. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bontonby,” she began, and 
the quiet naturalness of her voice 
amazed and encouraged her, “I’m so 
sorry! It was so stupid of me!’ She 
advanced confidently to the tall woman. 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Bontonby, her 
affected surprise now genuine. “Why, 
what’s the matter ?” 

“T suppose it’s easily remedied,” went 
on Viola. “I hope ’ Her raised 
hand had already taken possession of 
the lady’s chin. “Open wide,” she 
purred in the best professional manner. 

Those three syllables had saturated 
Mrs. Bontonby’s brain cells for two 
weeks, and almost automatically she 
obeyed. With left thumb and forefin- 
ger straddling the wide upper lip, Viola 
deftly plucked the new plate from its 
perfect suction and drew it carefully to 
the outer air. 
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She gave it one look of well-feigned 
horror and wrapped it quickly in a 
clean handkerchief. “I thought so,” she 
murmured cryptically, as she turned 
away. 

“Wath all thith?” demanded Mrs. 
Bontonby in consternation, following 
Viola toward the door. Her upper lip 
sagged flabbily, but her other features 
stiffened in rising wrath. “Mith Zwif, 
whadth thith mean!” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” soothed Viola, 
opening the front door. “Something 
important has been forgotten, that’s all! 
Come down to the office any time.” 

“Bud Mith Zwif, I inzhith ‘ 

“And it can easily be fixed up,” fin- 
ished Miss “Zwif,” eluding the detain- 
ing arm of the half-frantic woman. 
Mrs. Bontonby had given her a les- 
son in the gentle art of beating it, and 
Viola was an apt pupil. With a quick 
little nod she pattered down the steps 
and toward the sidewalk. 

Mrs. Bontonby’s dignity held her in 
the doorway frozen—all but her eyes, 
that is, which would have burned peep- 
holes in an asbestos curtain, and her 
hands, which were engaged in imagina- 
tively strangling the little office nurse. 
She also tried to gnash her teeth—but 
they were in Viola’s pocket and, natu- 
rally, she failed. Nothing prevented 
the gnashing of her wits, however, with 
the result that she presently sprang into 
action. 

When Viola reached the office, her 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks told 
Stoddard that something very unusual 
had occurred. But that mysterious 
note had prepared him for it, whatever 
it was. He asked the present incum- 
bent of the dental chair to take a seat in 
the reception room for a moment, and 
turned to the girl with quizzical expec- 
tancy. 

Viola, whipping stilletos from her 
hat, jerkily explained: 

“Mrs. Bontonby came—she engulfed 









the plate—she licked her chops a mo- 
ment—and then she flew. Not a word! 
Not “thank you” or “darn you” or “T’ll 
send you a check.” Just, presto! The 
room is empty! Then Robinson called, 
and I asked his opinion. He knows all 
about her—her and her ‘class’ of fash- 
ionable dead beats! He’s got several 
accounts against her, and among them 
—what do you think? An old bill of 
Curzeley’s.” 

“Curzeley’s !” 

“Yes, dear Doctor Curzeley, who for- 
gave you so much that he sicked her on 
to you for this horribly expensive job!” 

“The—dickens!” | 

“I felt kind of guilty for letting her 
get away without paying, but I couldn't 
very well have refused to put the plate 
into her mouth until she put the money 
into my hand.” 

“And you went up to her house?” 

“Yes, intending to ask her politely— 
oh, very politely—to pay you.” 

“And you did?” 

“No! Her manner was an insult. 
She raised her eyebrows at my mere 
presence in her house, my very audacity 
to pass its sacred portals. So—here it 
is, Tommy.” Viola unwrapped the 
plate and held it up. 

“Her teeth!” cried Stoddard, aghast. 

“Her teeth?” repeated Viola coldly. 
“ I doubt it. They’re either yours or 
hers—I’m no lawyer, Tommy.” 

He stared at the plate with fascinated 
horror. 

“She gave it back?” 

“Um—well, not exactly. [—ex- 
tracted it back, as you might say. Sort 
of helped myself to it.” 

“You snatched her teeth out of her 
mouth? Why, Viola Allen Swift?’ 
Tommy sank into his own operating 
chair. 

For a moment they gazed into each 
other’s eyes soberly, almost fright- 
enedly. Then they broke down. It 
was too much. 
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“Shush,” said Vi, after their first un- 
controllable paroxysm. She made 
warning gestures toward the reception 
room, By a common impulse they fled 
to the laboratory, held their sides, 
further relieved their feelings, and 
wiped their eyes. 

“What’ll we do?’ 
helplessly. 

“Leave it to me,” said Vi, a wicked 
light returning. 

“I can’t,” asserted Tommy. 
he stood up. “And I won’t. Gol-darn 
her, you did right! Cash on delivery ; 
it was distinctly understood. Hullo!’ 

The door opened and the entrance 
framed an apparition—of Lady Mac- 
beth, it seemed. But it was Lady Bon- 
tonby who, thanks to her twin-six, had 
visited a number of places, and yet was 
not far behind Viola. She had stalked 
into the reception room, which she 
swept with her eagle’s glance; stalked 
into the operating room, where her 
queenly rage had overlooked her own 
teeth lying on the swinging tray; and 
stalked on to the laboratory. She 
searched the face of Doctor Stoddard, 
then of Miss Swiftt, and back to Doc- 
tor Stoddard. 

Tommy braced himself for a shock. 
He had been a worm, but the worm had 
turned. In defense of Viola, he was 
ready figuratively or actually to go to 
the mat with~*this smoldering, ama- 
zonian voleano—and she looked as if 
it was going to be actual. She backed 
into the operating room, and the den- 
tist and his assistant followed her. 

Pride is a funny thing. Every once 
in a while, as man careens down the 
ages, somebody notices that. Virginia 
Crisley Bontonby was not too proud to 
cheat a crippled peddler, though the 
lives of his starving babies might de- 
pend upon her paying him. But she 
was too proud to hear the truth about 
herself. She simply couldn’t stand it. 
She would rather have perished! 
She believed she might avoid hear- 
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ing it from meek and kindly young 
Stoddard, even if she didn’t fork over 
the currency and check—certified— 
which she carried in her hand bag. 
But she was far less sure of Miss Swift. 
She had an acute hunch that from that 
intensive little person she might learn 
strikingly original and highly orna- 
mental ways of saying what she already 
knew, and her proud and haughty spirit 
could not brook the ignominy of it. 
No, she couldn’t take the chance, and 
the only sure way was to pay—and run 
a bluff. 

“Ha’ you fixth th’ plath, Dother 
Stoddth ?” she asked in a dulcet voice. 
Soft, innocent words were easy—easy 
to select, that is—not to pronounce. 
But the dulcet voice? When you are 
really raging! That was Mrs. Bon- 
tonby’s life’s achievement. She knew 
if they kept their faces straight and 
humored her bluff, all would be well. 
If they laughed at her articulation— 
well, the game was up. She could only 
tear them limb from limb and go home 
to bed. 

“Why—eh, yes, Mrs. Bontonby,” 
said, Doctor Stoddard, frowning 
slightly, the better to preserve his grav- 
ity. “As a matter of fact, there was 
nothing 

Of course she couldn’t let him finish. 

“Quite a cointhidenth—I forgoth 
thomthig, too,” she interrupted with a 
“You-couldnt-possibly - guess - what” 
air. : 

“Oh, did you?” said Stoddard with a 
trace, a mere trace, of sarcasm in his 
politely interested tone. 

“Veth,” she assured him. And she 
handed over the equivalent of four hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars. 

“Thank you,” he said noncommit- 
tally. He would not join in her game. 
But neither would be “call” her. Then 
he handed her the plate, which she 
whisked into her mouth with all the 
ardor of a hungry canine. Seated 
snugly under its pink dome, it brouglit 
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back to her, along with her power of 
precise and sonorous articulation, that 
personal dignity and self-respect which 
which had been so hard to maintain. 
She used them all in asking a question 
which she passionately hoped would be 
the last she would ever address to these 
youthful miscreants. 

Her hand on the doorknob, her head 
held high, she queried with frigid calm: 

“Might I ask whether it was you or 
your as-sssistant here whom I have to 
thank for remembering this most im- 
portant detail?” 

Viola would have spoken, but Tom- 
my gave her no chance. 

“T take entire responsibility, Mrs. 
Bontonby, for any services rendered by 
Miss Swift.” 

She fastened them each in turn with 
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a glare of sinister and bloodcurdling 
malevolence—and smiled! 
“Oh, indeed! Well, good-by.” 


“And where has the tigress tamer de- 
cided she’d like to go next week, when 
she’s Mrs. T. U. Stoddard?’ asked 
Tommy a little later. 

“Well, where do you suppose the 
Bontonbys go?” queried Viola with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

“Heavens, child, do you want to fol- 
low that woman around ?” 

“On the contrary, I don’t want her 
to follow me around. I am anxious to 
be where she is not. So she can’t swim 


up behind me when I’m in the surf, or 
sneak up on me when I’m admiring the 
from the edge of a precipice. 
Tommy, J] saw it in her eyes!” 


view 





THE PRODIGAL 


WALKED so long the cities’ ways, 
I trod so oft the pavement’s heat, 
I had forgotten that the maze 
Of forest paths could be so sweet, 
Or just how soft, green meadows feel 
At daybreak underneath one’s feet. 


I lived so long amid the crowds— 
The din, the tumult of the mart— 

I had forgotten that the clouds 
Above the maples look a part 

Of earth, or how the warm rain shrouds 
Old buildings with transforming art. 


I missed so many years the sweet, 
The simple things of life, that now, 
Though I have come with tardy feet, 
They will not welcome me, somehow, 
But turn and flee as if they saw 
The mark of “Alien” on my brow. 
L. M. TuHornron. 


























PON the morning of his eight- 
eenth birthday, Christophe sud- 
denly gave expression to his 

views on womankind. This was the 
first inkling uncle Vauclain ever had 
that his nephew was giving the sex 
even momentary consideration. 

“I think,” Christophe said with a kind 
of passionate eagerness in his voice, 
“that all women are very wonderful 
creatures, The average man is not 
worthy to touch the hems of their 
skirts.” 

They were sitting together on a stone 
bench in the garden of the Villa Isis, 
where uncle and nephew had sat from 
nine until noon every morning for the 
past six years, except Sundays, when 
they attended service in the little Catho- 
lic chapel in the village. Upon this 
bench uncle Vauclain had imparted to 
Christophe a most wonderful education 
an education derived from the les- 
sons of life, such as is not learned in 
the classroom. Uncle Vauclain was— 
or, rather, had been—a man of the 
world, widely traveled, widely read. 
He knew men. 

For nearly ten years these two had 
lived at the Villa Isis, ever since Chris- 
tophe’s beautiful Parisian mother had 
left his father to go to another man, 
who owned a great palace on the Ave- 
nue du Bois and who could lavish on 
her the pearls, the limousines, and all 
the other trifles that to her made life 
worth while. Her tinsel heart cried 
out for things which Christophe’s fa- 
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ther, a mediocre artist living with his 
family in a dreary set of rooms not far 
from the Luxembourg Gardens, had 
not been able to give her. Nor had he 
ever guessed that she craved them. 

A poor, temperamental creature, 
steeped in a curious idealism of his own 
fabrication, Christophe’s father had lin- 
gered for a few months in the débris of 
his shattered world, and then had thrown 
himself into the Seine. 

Of all this Christophe knew next to 
nothing. He had a vague idea that 
both his parents had died when he was 
very young. A year or two after the 
tragedy, uncle Vauclain had adopted 
Christophe and taken him to Egypt. 
Uncle Vauclain held the position of 
French consul in the Nile town of 
Beni-Su, some four hundred miles south 
of Cairo. Here, in the Villa Isis, a 
square, white-walled house modestly re- 
tiring behind a thick cluster of feath- 
ery palms at the river’s edge, Chris- 
tophe had grown up. 

Somewhat disturbed at his nephew’s 
drastic generalization on womenkind, 
uncle Vauclain put a friendly arm about 
Christophe’s lean shoulders. 

“T had flattered myself,” he re- 
marked with a slightly cynical curve 
of his thin lips, “that I had given you 
a fairly good education, but I can see 
already that in some respects it is sadly 
lacking. If you start out for Paris 
and the Beaux Arts next month with 
those views, mon cher, you will soon 
get a very horrid awakening.” 








Christophe stared at him through 
half-closed, lazy brown eyes. Impa- 
tiently he brushed a lock of his long, 
black hair from his brow. 

“But why, uncle? Surely you wish 
me to have some ideals. You gave me 
the education of an idealist, didn’t you?” 

This was perfectly true, and uncle 
Vauclain knew it, although he had 
hardly realized the fact before. He 
cupped his hands about his brown, 
wrinkled face, elbows resting on his 
thin knees, and gazed thoughtfully 
through the break in the wall at the foot 
of the sloping garden where he could 
see the Nile drifting lazily by. 

To the north, the river curved slightly 
in its course through pale-green fields, 
and eventually disappeared from view 
behind a cliff of red basaltic rock. To 
old Vauclain that bend in the river was 
symbolic, for beyond it lay the roaring 
maelstrom of man-made civilization, 
with all its mingled joys and sorrows, 
its victories and defeats. In Beni-Su 
one found life neutralized; every day 
was the same. One measured time only 
by a calendar, and not by events. 

He turned to his nephew with a smile. 

“Come. We are getting much too 
serious. We will go down to the Ra- 
meses Hall. I have a small sketch to 
finish.” 

Christophe rose to his full height, 
very tall and slender and very young. 
Something was on his mind. After a 
moment he spoke, diffidently. 

“There is to be a dance at the great 
hotel beyond the river bend to-night. I 
have never been inside the place, out of 
respect for your own wishes. Don’t 
you think that to-night—my eighteenth 
birthday—we might go there for a 
while, you and I?” 

The old man became apologetic. He 
even stammered slightly. 

“Of course, of course! 
idea you wanted to go. I had my rea- 
sons, Christophe, until you became 
grown. The people one meets there are 
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not always of the best—a_ reckless, 
pleasure-seeking crowd, princes and 
rogues, good and bad from every cor- 
ner of the world. Egypt is their win- 
ter playground. But we shall go, you 
and I, and you shall see how they are.” 

Together they strode beneath the 
white archway of the Nile wall, all but 
hidden in a dress of blood-red bougain- 
villa. At the gate, Hassan, the serv- 
ant, greeted them with a smile which 
showed his ivory teeth and furtively 
hid within the folds of his blue gala- 
beah the stick of sugar cane he had 
been chewing. 

Below the raised pathway, a broad- 
beamed native felucca, with chocolate- 
colored lateen sails, was grounding 
heavily on the strip of sandy shore, 
disgorging its load of natives from the 
villages of the Thebian plain. It was 
market day at Beni-Su, and each car- 
ried a basket laden with produce. 

Vauclain and his nephew strolled 
down the sloping path toward the white 
cubes and domes of the village half a 
mile away. The old man continued to 
talk; he seemed to be trying to justify 
the education he had given the boy. 
To Christophe the education needed no 
such justification, for he had known 
nothing different and he was perfectly 
satisfied. He was unable to make com- 
parisons. 

“T had wished,” droned Vauclain, ‘‘to 
make you different from the rest. My 
nephew was to go into the world a fine, 
noble, and pure man, and yet he was to 
know instinctively how to avoid the pit- 
falls which claimed the weak.” 

He stopped short with the realization 
that perhaps he had failed. Christophe 
had come up to his expectations, but he 
was not equipped to face the darker 
things of life. He never dreamed the 


story of his mother ; such things did not 
occur to him. An intense, overwhelm- 
ing fear gripped at Vauclain’s heart. 
Christophe would set out alone for 
Paris in a month’s time to pursue his 




















studies at the Beaux Arts. He would 
arrive in the great city of light and 
laughter very young and very ignorant 
—and worse, a little bit too sure of him- 
self in the folly of his own ignorance. 
Vague recollections began to filter 
through Vauclain’s mind of his own 
youth, of certain episodes he had passed 
through unscathed, of certain friends 
who had fallen by the way. 


“Women,” he said very gently 

to his nephew, “are like men 

in one way; there are both 
kinds, good and bad.” 


“Women,” he said very gently to his 
nephew, “are like men in one way; there 
are both kinds, good and bad.” 

But Christophe showed a dogged and 
unexpected stubbornness. 

“I prefer to think that they are all 
good. All I have seen were such.” 

“Pouf!” Uncle Vauclain was really 
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angry now. “Pouf! You have known 
but two in your life. One was too 
young to be bad and the other too old!” 
“I think,” said Christophe shortly, 
“that that is a disgusting thought!” 

















By this time they had reached the 
village. Beside the river the temple of 
Rameses lay baking, a dull brown in 
the white sunlight. From its shad- 
owed halls came the laughing voices of 
a party of tourists who were being hur- 
ried through the roofless rooms by an 
impatient dragoman. Down at Cook’s 
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He found himself looking into a pair of laughing blue eyes. 


Landing a great side-wheeler was be- 
ing roped to the jetty; and a motley rab- 
ble of donkey boys were clamoring at 
the water’s edge, dragging their red- 
tasseled donkeys alongside the steamer. 

A mile down the river rose the great 
white bulk of the Nile Palace Hotel, 
surrounded by luxuriant gardens and 
high crenelated walls. Christophe had 
never entered those walls, but time and 
again he had crept behind the pillars at 
the gate and listened to the chatter of 
the pleasure seekers who came and went 
at all hours of the day. He had seen 
them taking tea beneath red-and-white- 
striped umbrellas in the late afternoon ; 
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he had watched them 
on the tennis courts 


playing a . graceful 
game with enviable 
ease. Once he’ had 


slipped away from the 
villa late at night and 
had run through the 
silent village streets 
to his listening point 
at the hotel gate; that 
night he had heard the 
distant strains of a 
czigany orchestra and 
had seen couples wan- 
dering beneath . the 
palms — beautiful la- 
dies with bare white 
shoulders, tall men in 
severe black evening 
dress. And to-night 
he was to be one of 
them. 

At noon they re- 
turned to the Villa 
Isis, and Christophe 
climbed up to his lit- 
tle circular room in 
the tower. From his 
bureau drawer he took 
the smooth black din- 
ner coat which uncle 
Vauclain had given 
him as a_ birthday 
present, and tried it on, gazing at him- 
self critically before the mirror. How 
old he looked! He would be a man 
indeed to-night. 

During the afternoon Uncle Vau- 
clain was in the village on business, and 
Christophe took a large, leather-bound 
volume into the garden to read. As 
the hours dragged by, he found it more 
and more difficult to concentrate his 
mind upon the printed page, and so it 
happened that he was.dressed and ready 
for dinner long before Hassan pounded 
upon the brass gong as the clock struck 
seven, Christophe entered the dining 
room with much dignity in his new eve- 
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ning clothes, although inwardly he felt 

self-conscious and embarrassed. 

Even uncle Vauclain looked some- 
what strange and formal that night, 
with his long-tailed coat and great white 
shirt front. He seemed to have grown 
several feet in height, and Christophe 
imagined that his expression was more 
severe than usual. 

The dinner seemed unusually long 
and tedious; Christophe could hardly 
eat from excitement. At eight o’clock 
the landau, bearing the consular coat of 
arms and drawn by a pair of slender 
Arabian horses, drove up to the door. 
Uncle Vauclain believed in upholding 
the dignity of his officialdom, so he 
never walked after sundown. 

They went clattering down the slo- 
ping avenue to the village and through 
the deserted streets, while the good 
Achmed on the coachman’s box cracked 
his long, ferocious whip and cleared 
the way of imaginary pedestrians with 
shrill cries: 

“To the right! To the left! 
the way, my good fellow!” 

Before the doors of the Nile Palace 
they stopped with a flourish, and a 
splendid Nubian in red and gold 
opened the door of the landau, bowing 
obsequiously to uncle Vauclain. 

When they had mounted the long 
flight of marble steps and had entered 
the plate-glass doors, Christophe found 
himself temporarily stunned by the riot 
of noise and color into which he was 
suddenly plunged. The hall, in spite 
of its immensity, was crowded. The 
air was warm, thick with the blue smoke 
of blended tobacco, and fragrant with 
the odor of mingled perfumes. Almost 
dazed, he followed his uncle down a 
narrow aisle between row upon row of 
little, white-topped tables, around «vhich 
groups of men and women were chat- 
ting gayly and sipping their Turkish 
coffee from tiny golden cups. As he 
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walked, his feet sank into luxurious 
khorassans. 
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Gradually the first blurred impres- 
sion gave way to a clearer picture, and 
he began to notice individuals. There 
were men of all kinds in the vast gather- 
ing, lean, tanned British officers in white 
mess uniforms, relieved by bright 
splotches of gold; rich, fat European 
bankers with immense pearl studs in 
their bulging shirt fronts; grave Egyp- 
tian officials, studying the throng with 
sharp little eyes and wearing the inevi- 
table red tarboosh upon their bald 
brown skulls. And the women—what 
a variety of them! Young and old, gay, 
vivid, little blondes from America, 
handsome henna-haired beauties from 
Paris, tall, dignified ladies with equally 
tall, dignified husbands, whom Chris- 
tophe knew were representatives of the 
great empire which kept a guardian 
hand over the destinies of Egypt. 

Suddenly a figure in silver rose 
quickly from one of the tables and, 
darting out into the aisle, touched un- 
cle Vauclain lightly on the shoulder. 
Christophe saw at once that she was the 
most beautiful creature he had ever 
laid eyes on. 

“A daughter of an old friend,” ex- 
plained Vauclain as Christophe felt a 
warm, smooth hand in his. He found 
himself looking into a pair of laughing 
blue eyes. He was quite dazed at the 
suddenness, the unexpectedness of it. 
He tried to speak, but words would not 
come. He flushed. He did not even 
hear her name. 

While she chatted to uncle Vauclain, 
he was able more fully to realize her 
beauty. If one had asked him, he could 
not have described what she wore; he 
was aware that it was something of 
shimmering silver, which fitted her 
closely, accentuating the charm of a not 
quite mature figure. He judged that 
she must be about nineteen or twenty 
—which is exactly what she expected. 
Her hair, exquisitely molded to a 
shapely head, showed just a hint of 
bronze in the goldness of it. Chris- 
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tophe noticed two Egyptians watching 
her at the next table and felt absurdly 
annoyed. 

Presently she turned to Christophe. 
She nodded toward a curtained arch- 
way, from which came the sound of 
music. 

“T haven’t danced for ages,’ 
“Let’s go in and try the floor.” 

And, without waiting for his answer, 
she started toward the ballroom, Chris- 
tophe following as if under a spell. 
Uncle Vauclain sat down at an empty 
table and thrust a long cigar into his 
mouth, smiling with that cynical little 
curve of his thin lips. 

The gold-and-white ballroom, like the 
lounge, was crowded. Many of the 
men dancing were officers on week-end 
leave from Cairo, who guided their 
partners in solemn rhythm about the 
room, seemingly oblivious of everything 
around them except their partners. 
Here and there one caught sight of an 
American practicing with a laughing 
girl the latest step from Broadway, 
sometimes drawing forth comment 
from the gray-haired elders who en- 
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Very suddenly he bent 
forward and kissed her 
lips. A soft white arm went swiftly 
and warmly about his neck. 


circled the room in a formidable line 
of gilt chairs, In a far corner the or- 
chestra, composed of a dozen pale 
young men of Slavic origin, born with 
musical souls, played the dreamiest of 
waltzes. Many a pair of eyes watched 
the silver lady as she entered the room 
with Christophe at her side. 

Christophe danced in a quaint, old- 
fashioned way; he became fully aware 
of this as other couples slid past them 
with smooth, gliding steps; but his part- 
ner seemed to enjoy every moment of 
it and applauded at the end of each 
dance. She was not quite as tall as 
he, and she had a fascinating little trick 
of gazing up at him while they danced 
that made him feel immensely older— 
as if his were the dominant spirit of 
the two of them. Her tactics were 
timeworn, but excellently adapted to 
circumstances. 

Upon a table, guarded by a pair of 
Sudanese waiters, was a great bowl of 
golden punch, to which Christophe led 
his partner more than once during the 
evening, seeing that every one else was 
doing the same thing. By ten o’clock he 
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seemed to be in Paradise. 
ter of fact, he was really dancing well 
now, in perfect harmony with the mu- 


sic. The silver lady seemed to glide 
through filmy clouds with him. How 
white her arm looked against his dull- 
black sleeve! 

There came a long intermission in 
the middle of the evening, during which 
they found their way to a broad ter- 
race overlooking the Nile. A new moon, 
just above the rim of the Theban plain, 
bathed everything in a fantastic flood 
of bluish light. Where the end of the 
terrace curved to the river’s edge they 
found a bench and sat down. Chris- 
tophe felt his heart thumping strangely. 
He shot a quick, nervous glance at the 
girl beside him. 

Yes, she was very beautiful. He 
was aware that she was looking at him 
intently, a half smile playing about her 
lips. Her eyes puzzled him. There was 
an unknown quality in them which he 
had never seen in any eyes before, a 
sort of moist, shining tenderness. He 
spoke in a voice that he hardly recog- 
nized as his. 

“You are very wonderful! If I 
could only tell you how happy I am 
to be here, with you!” 

“You do not need to tell,” she an- 
swered very quietly. “I think I under- 
stand. Perhaps I am glad, too.” 
Then Christophe became intoxicated 
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with the sheer joy of living; this girl — 
beside him seemed to be an incarnation 
of his ideals. And the night, too; with 
its subtle waves of perfume rising from 
the mass of exotic flowers which 
flanked the terrace added its own trib- 
ute to his happiness. He must win her, 
he thought. If only he dared! Very 
suddenly he bent forward and kissed 
her lips. A soft, white arm went 
swiftly and warmly about his neck. His 
kiss was returned. 

Christophe was amazed. Somehow 
he had imagined, whenever he had 
thought of these things, that it would 
all be his part to play. That she should 
offer such a frank reciprocation of his 
own emotion was totally unexpected. 
But he was very, very happy. 

A few minutes later she rose and 
ran swiftly toward the ballroom. 
Christophe stumbled toward the glare 
of lights, his head awhirl. At the door 
of the lounge he caught her slipping 
into an ermine wrap, about to drive 
back to the Nile steamer, on board 
which she was staying. 

“T will be at the boat, to-morrow 
early,” he told her. 

She flung a happy smile at him over 
her shoulder and was gone. 

The Nubian doorman came sidling up 
to him. 

“M’seer Vauclain is waiting for you, 
my master.” 

Christophe hurried down the steps 
and jumped into the landau. In silence 
they rolled through the village, while 
uncle Vauclain’s cigar glowed red in 
the darkness. The night air fanned 
Christophe’s feverish brow ; the chaotic 
thoughts racing through his brain be- 
gan to arrange themselves into some 
sort of ordered coherence. He would 
see her to-morrow on the boat. He 
heard uncle Vauclain’s voice. 

“You had a good time, mon enfant?” 

Christophe merely nodded. He did 
not trust himself to speak. All too soon 
the time would come when he must 
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tell his uncle how he loved the silver 
lady, how she loved him. When he 
climbed up the spiral stairs to his lit- 
tle room in the tower he was still deep 
in his joyous dream. 

As early as eight the next morning, 
Hassan, with a pair of glittering shears, 
was following Christophe slowly about 
the garden and clipping from the young 
rosebushes the largest and most beau- 
tiful flowers they could find. With a 
dozen great white roses tucked under 
his arm, Christophe started down the 
Nile pathway toward Cook’s Landing. 

He knew that he was leaving the villa 
too early, so he found time to dawdle 
on the way, pausing for a few minutes 
by the ancient water wheel under a 
clump of sycamores beyond the villa 
walls, to watch an Arab hitch his 
creamy oxen to the traces before start- 
ing the day’s toil. Presently he came 
to the bend in the river and stopped 
to breathe in the cool morning air. The 
Nile had never before appeared so beau- 
tiful, the surrounding country never so 
full of color. Across the river the dur- 
rah fields, like a vast green carpet, 
sloped lazily to the foot of the Libyan 
hills on the western horizon, a ragged 
line of rose-tinted peaks sharply etched 
against the deep-blue sky. He turned 
the corner of the path and looked down 
the slope upon the domed roofs of 
3eni-Su, asleep in the early sunlight. 
His gaze followed the winding edge of 
the river toward the steamer landing; 
he stopped suddenly and shielded his 
eyes from the glare. His hand, clutch- 
ing the precious flowers, dropped limply 
to his side. He closed his eyes, as if 
to shut out forever from his mind what 
he had seen. 

Down at Cook’s Landing a single na- 
tive boy was slowly hauling in the wa- 
ter-sodden ropes which had tied a 
steamer to the shore throughout the 





long night. Half a mile up the river 
a thin wisp of curling yellow smoke, 


‘hovering above the water, showed 


where the Cairo-bound boat had passed 
an hour before. 


In the dining room of the Villa Isis, 
uncle Vauclain thrust aside his coffee 
and adjusted his pimce-nez to read a 
letter which Hassan had placed beside 
his napkin. He opened the mauve en- 
velope very carefully and drew forth 
a single sheet of paper. He read: 

My pear V.: I suppose I owe you an apol- 
ogy, as I believe you expected to see me to- 
day. As a matter of fact, I’m not going to 
apologize, because I am really rather angry 
with you—for persuading me to play your 
game last night. I thought it would be a 
joke, in a way—most boys are so absurd at 
that age; so I went ahead. 

I can't bring myself to tell you about it all, 
V, but it was pathetic—tragic. Tragic be- 
cause I didn’t believe such people existed 
nowadays, except in books. The whole thing 
had gone too far before I realized it. 

I wouldn’t tell him about it, V. He will 
never forgive you, nor me. As I can't face 
him, I’m leaving by an early boat to join my 
husband in Cairo. I still feel it hard to for- 
give myself. E. L 

Uncle Vauclain looked up from the 
letter. Abstractly he glanced through 
the arabesqued window, which framed 
a glimpse of the sunlit garden. Chris- 
tophe was just entering the white arch- 
way, but he did not seem to know where 
he was going. His eyes were downcast, 
his lean shoulders had a peculiar droop, 
as if he were immensely weary. 

Before he closed the gate he paused 
for an instant. Uncle Vauclain saw 
him raise one arm above his head and 
throw something toward the river. The 
thing described an arc in the air and 
fell short upon the sandy pathway. Un- 
cle Vauclain leaned out of the window 
and readjusted his pince-nez. He won- 
dered why Christophe was throwing 
away those fresh white roses. 
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A delightful tale of a young man’s adventure. 


Jimmy Needed It 


By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


Author of “Domestic Preferred,” “He Hated Women,” ete. 


ASPELL 


Who but Katharine Havi- 


land Taylor could have made it quite so funny and charming and real? 


’M not a soak,” explained Jimmy to 
| his friends, “but when I need a 
drink I want the privilege of pick- 
ing it wherever I happen to be. No, 
I’m not a soak, but—sometimes I need 
it, that’s all!” 

To which his friends, for the most 
part, replied either, “Sure!” or, “Most 
certainly !” according to their tastes and 
the state of expression into which these 
had plumped them. And usually they 
added some comments about a gentle- 
man called “ ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson,” and 
how he had gotten what was coming to 
him! 

But to get on, Jimmy Durant decided 
to skip off to Cuba. He said he desired 
a change, as many drinks as he wanted, 
and a chance to absorb some heat that 
didn’t clank in the pipes. He also said 
his pipes were somewhat lame from 
some mustard gas which he had swal- 
lowed while in France, and that a rest 
wouldn’t hurt him. 

“Ever try to find out whether work 
would hurt you, young man?” inquired 
the parent who rustled the kale and 
had given Jimmy his last name and 
the set of his firm, fine chin. 

“Never when I could help it,” ad- 
mitted Jimmy, who had strolled over to 
stand before a mirror. The effect of a 
new collar and a tie which would edge 
to the starboard kept his eyes and hands 
occupied. His father, looking up, 
frowned and then softened. 

In spite of the fact that Jimmy had 


not done much to deserve the second 
Durant that now graced the firm’s let- 
terhead, the firm’s head almost wor- 
shiped him. He was a square young- 
ster, he was more than good to look 
upon, he had spent a long year abroad, 
during which his time had been devoted 
to the driving of reluctant-to-go mules, 
and he had been gassed. True, Jimmy 
had not been badly hurt, and from the 
incident had captured more glory than 
discomfort—which was Jimmy’s way. 
But—he had been gassed. 

Edwin Durant rustled the pages of 
the Wall Street Journal, decided that 
Jimmy would settle down after mar- 
riage, and that recently he had not 
looked well. 

“Takes a little while to get over the 
effect of that stuff, eh?” he hazarded, 
more to soothe his own conscience than 
for the benefit of Jimmy’s reply. 

“T s’pose,’ answered Jimmy care- 
lessly. 

“Well, yuh haven’t looked well. No- 
ticed it last night. Thought at first it 
was that yellow tie, then I thought 

” Edwin Durant stopped, sur- 
veyed his son with his business eye, a 
searching and coldly appraising one, 
and ended abruptly with, “Where’s the 
pain?” 

“Cardiac pumping station, dad.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, nowhere, I guess. I just feel 
bum; that’s all.” Jimmy turned away 
from the mirror at this, flung himself 








into a deep chair, and stared moodily 
before him. 


“How does Sue feel about your goin’ 


off this way?” asked the older man. 
“Sue think it’s a good idea? Why don’t 
you ask Sue to go, too? Might as well 
close that deal, Jim. You been doin’ a 
lotta follow-up work there, and you’ve 
as good as got her. Better get it on 
paper, eh?” 

Jimmy laughed hollowly. 

“Good as got her?” he echoed in a 
bitter, too-tragic young voice. ‘Good 
as got her? Oh, Gawd!” 

Edwin Durant abandoned his reading 
to focus his entire attention upon the 
gloomy individual who sat opposite 
him. For a moment the crackling fire 
before which they sat made the only 
noise, and then came the investigation. 

“What’s up?” asked Edwin Durant. 

Jimmy’s face changed and grew sul- 
len. 

“Sue and I don’t get on as well as we 
used to,” he answered shortly. 

“What! Why not?’ 

“Well, this war has made her too 
damned independent. She rushed all 
over New York, day and night, shunt- 
ing officers wherever they wanted to 
go, when they ought to’ve walked, and 
—well, I can’t explain—but, Sue’s 
changed.” 

“She has, eh?” 

“You bet!” 

“How? Gimme 
How’s she changed ?” 

_“She’s not the same girl. The war 
did it—aw, damn everything! Lord, 
when I think of how she used to listen, 
just sit and listen to me talk! And 
now—well , 

“Well, what?” asked the father of 
Jimmy. 

“Well, she cuts in with information 
and spoils it all. Suppose I tell her I 
think Hoover’s made a mistake in some 
of his foreign food allowances. What 
does she do? She says, ‘Oh, no, Jim! 
He hasn’t. Last week I heard a lecture 
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at the Britmore and the man said. 
And so on. It’s disgusting! Before I 
went away she was tender and wom- 
anly. Just sat and said ‘Yes,’ believed 
everything 1 said, mever contradicted. 
Now- 3ut what’s the use? My 
dream has gone! That’s all. Gone for- 
ever!” 

“Shucks!” said the elder 
And then, “‘What’s eatin’ her ?” 

“These damned, new-fangled ideas! 
Her aunt’s on the Republican woman’s 
committee; knows what she’s doing, 
too,” Jimmy ended ruefully. 

“I suppose she talks to Sue?” 

“Talks? Talks? Say, if a good- 
sized, extra strong muzzle was to go up 
and sit on that woman’s face, it would 
give up and bust! Had lunch there 
Friday when this she road roller was 
present. She rolled over me all right! 
After she left, Sue said, ‘Isn’t she won- 
derful, Jim? I said, ‘After we’re mar- 
ried that woman shall never enter my 
house! I said, ‘You should reseyt the 
way she spoke to-me; she called me 
‘young man’ and told me I was misin- 
formed; she said ih 

“Never mind about that,” said Edwin 
Durant. “So you began to put the 
brakes on the in-laws, did yuh?” 

“Yeh. Sue got sore. She said I 
never allowed her to think, didn’t like 
it when she did, and that she had to. 
And—well, one thing led to another, 
you know, and it got pretty warm be- 
fore it stopped. She gave me back my 
glass cutter.” 

“She did?” 

“Yep. I told her I’d kill myself, but 
that didn’t make any difference to Sue! 
No, she turned on the water works and 
told me I’d broken her heart. My God! 
I hate to see her cry! And—when I 
tried to—to fix it, she ran off: and— 
upstairs.” A little muscle at the corner 
of Jimmy’s mouth twitched as he fin- 
ished. He scratched a match and lit 
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a cigarette nonchalantly, desperately 
trying to be casual; but that little move- 
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“Can’t you see that the soft type has gone?” 


ment, that twitch which had reflected 
strained nerves and an aching heart, 
dominated, for the observing onlooker, 
all the young swagger which so futilely 
tried to cover a real hurt. 

“Lemme see,” said Edwin Durant. 
“Lemme see.” Scowling ferociously, 
he looked at the leaping flames of the 
fire, through their hypnotic movement 
finding concentration, and, through 
that, endeavoring to find a way out. 
He cared for Sue. He knew that Sue 
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was the girl for his boy. She was a 
great deal prettier than most pictures, 
she was usually sane, she could manage 
a house, and she had the rare wisdom 
to carry flirting into the center of her 
domestic framing. Jimmy’s father 
could see her, a pleasantly padded little 
person, flirting her way through life, 
always with Jimmy, sometimes—very- 
mildly—with Jimmy's friends, and even 
with his father. 

Jimmy’s father had dreams, as does 
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any one who has not slipped into the 
quietest and longest sleep. And, be- 
cause the mold into which we constantly 
pour ourselves eventually forms us, 


“Jimmy’s father, thought most often in 


terms of gold, even when he—rarely 
and always unconsciously—dwelt on 
love. 

One of his fancies, which concerned 
his greatest production and the girl this 
production loved, involved something 
that centers a bassinette, smells of tal- 
cum powder, howls, is red and adored. 
This was to be called Edwin Durant 
with a “junior” appended. Edwin Du- 
rant sat alone in the evenings since his 
wife had slipped off to sit somewhere 
else when Jimmy was fifteen. Through 
the simplicity of his money-getting soul, 
Edwin always pictured her as on a pink 
cloud. But—to get on, for the most 
part, he sat alone. And, sometimes 
when he did, the young person who was 
to wear “junior” after his name seemed 
to toddle up to his granddad’s knee. 
And then his granddad would say, 
“Hello, you little rascal! Fifty thou- 
sand more in your account to-day!” 
Which was the way he made his offer- 
ing to Eros. 

Not sharply did he dream these 
dreams, but hazily, lingeringly, lazily. 
None of the sharp, clear-cut quality 
that made his business moves, manu- 
factured these, but another, little used 
part of his brain or heart. He felt 
them to be ridiculous, these imaginings ; 
he was often ashamed of them; but 
they had grown to be a part of him 
and—to be a very dear part. 

Of course, Jimmy might marry some 
one else, but Edwin Durant, junior, be- 
longed to Sue and Jimmy. Edwin 
Durant, senior, couldn’t see another 
woman doing such important things as 
the bump-kissing of Edwin, the second. 
And so—he stared into the flames of a 
fire, pondered, and groped. 

“Never expected a strike in this quar- 
ter,” he remarked. 






“Neither did I,” said his son. 

“T’m going to fix it.” 

“Think so? You can try, of course. 
Wish you would, but—don’t think I 
haven’t. I’ve sent her enough notes to 
make a brand-new paper shortage, 
enough flowers to start a hothouse, and 
enough tender messages to make a 
house hot. Don’t think I’ve been idling. 
I can work, when I’m interested.” 

“Yeh, I know,” responded Edwin 
Durant, “but sometimes another voice 
—voice of an outsider, yuh know— 
sometimes that does it. Why, Jim, I’ve 
walked into meetings where they had 
bricks ready for the peacemaker, and 
I’ve made ’em take those bricks and a 
brand-new set of resolutions home with 
’em. You wait!” 

“You don’t know Sue.” 

“T know women. They’re all the 
same.” 

“No, they’re not. Some of ’em want 
to boss the ranch, have the kids, do the 
cooking, and vote. Some of ’em, thank 
God, still cling!” 

Edwin Durant struggled from the 
deep embrace of a big, soft chair. 

“Going to see Sue,” he announced, as 
he stood up. 

“Do as you like,” responded his son, 
who had not at all recovered from the 
depths into which his confidence had 
thrust him, “only—she probably won’t 
see you. Committee meetings all the 
time. President of every damn-fool 
enterprise in New York. Says she’s 
‘found her place.’ And when I remem- 
ber how she used to sit on a footstool 
by my feet, holding an ash tray is 
Jimmy’s voice faded. He was incapa- 
ble of going on. 

“Never mind!” growled the gentle- 
man who was going to fix it. “Never 
mind! I'll fix her!” 

But he didn’t. Instead, she fixed 
him. 

She did this after his motor had 
purred itself over the street toward 
Sue’s particular brownstone steps, and 
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after Edwin had rehearsed just what 
he was going to say, and just what she 
was going to say. But she didn’t. In- 
stead, she said just exactly what he 
didn’t dfeam she was going to say, 
which he should have known she would 
say, since he said he knew women. She 
disconcerted him from the start by 
looking quite as fluffy and helpless as 
usual, and he had been prepared to con- 
front low-heeled shoes and a high col- 
lar. Then she put him in the biggest 
chair, because she said she wanted him 
to be comfortable enough to stay, and 
then—she turned upon him the glory 
of her dark and long-lashed eyes and 
allowed herself to look as sad as she 
felt. 

Suddenly Edwin decided that Jimmy 
was a young scoundrel! That made his 
voice unusually gruff as he inquired 
what “all the row” was about. 

She hunted a handkerchief, and this 
did not increase the ease of the dele- 
gate to the peace conference. He hoped 
to God that she wasn’t going to cry! 
Rather apprehensively he said, ‘Now, 
now!” and then she began to speak. 

“J just knew he wouldn’t kill him- 
self!” she said, a hint of resentment in 
her tone. 

“You didn’t want him to, did you?” 
inquired Edwin Durant, after a gasp. 

“No, but—his saying so and not do- 
ing it is disgusting. So many men have 
said that to me, and almost all of them 
are married now; one of them has five 
children!” 

“Are you put out with Jim because 
he isn’t ready to wear a long black 
box ?” 

“No,” she answered, “‘it isn’t that.” 

“What is it?’ asked Edwin Durant, 
leaning forward in his chair, thinking 
that Sue was very pretty and—that he’d 
like to spank her. 

“I could stand it,” she said, as she 
twisted a pink-edged handkerchief, “if 
Jimmy would allow me to think, would 
acknowledge that there is room for me 
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on the thinking platform ; but—as soon 
as I step out there, he as much as 
says, ‘Come back inside, dear, it’s too 
cold and blustery, too rough for you 
out here!’ ” 

“What?” asked Jimmy’s father, 
frowning from his effort to keep up on 
this new track. 

“He doesn’t think I can think. I 
noticed it even before he left ; and while 
he was gone, you know, I worked in lots 
of things, got out, began to do my own 
deciding, heard men and women who 
know things talk of affairs that matter 
and—well, it was just like a fertilizer. 
I began to grow.” She stopped, drew a 
long breath, and then went on. “Now,” 
she said, “he wants me to be just as 
silly as. I used to be. I could be—any 
woman can act like a fool; it’s natural. 
But I won’t marry, having him think 
me something I’m not, having to act 
a part. I would be a better wife for 
knowing who is president and for try- 
ing to know what made Wilson’s split 
with Colonel House; but Jimmy, as 
soon as I start, says, ‘Oh, come, dear, 
sit on the arm of my chair. Run your 
sweet little fingers through my hair. 
Tell me what my little girl’s been doing 
to-day.’ ” 

“He does, does he?” inquired Edwin 
Durant with interest. “Bully for Jim! 
Didn’t dream he had it in him.” 

“Yes, he does,” replied Sue, as she 
got up and wandered over to a window. 
“And,” she’ tossed over her shoulder, 
“it’s damnable!” 

Her caller looked surprised. 

“Can’t you see,” asked the pretty 
little person, as she came back, to stand 
by a fireplace, “can’t you see that the 
soft type has gone? Jimmy says they 
haven’t. I know they have. They’re 
dead. I could act a part, but—if he 
can’t l-love me in spite of my th-think- 
ing, I'll go unloved!” 

She fumbled for a handkerchief after 
she finished speaking and began to dab 
her suddenly moist eyes. The person 
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who had hoped to “fix it” stood up 
clumsily to pat her shoulder and to say, 
“There, there!” with maddening and 
futile regularity. 

“She’s gone,’ Sue repeated. ‘‘Jimmy 
says there are soft, idiotic—he didn’t 
say that, but that’s what they are— 
women around. He says he wanted to 
—to care for some one entirely, and not 
to have her disapprove or approve of 
the Republican ticket and point out the 
weak spots in his political arguments. 
He says it isn’t restful. But I can’t 
help thinking Again tears threat- 
ened. “He'll find out,” she ended, and 
almost viciously, “that w-women aren’t 
such fools as they look! If he mar- 
ries one like that he’ll——” She 
stopped abruptly. 

“You love him?” asked the man who 
had bravely entered carrying an olive 
branch, but who now only longed to 
carry his sky piece. 

“Of course I do! I love him entirely, 
but—when he talks about the peace 
treaty—he knows nothing of it—I 
can’t sit silent—I simply can’t! Be- 
fore he went to France, I wasn’t inter- 
ested in things like th-that, and when 
he monologued I’d s-sit and hold the 
ash tray and sort of plan new frocks 
or how I could manage to g-get two 
hats out of my next month’s allowance ; 
but now i 

“Wouldn’t that smooth out after 
marriage ?” 

“T won’t marry him until he says I 
have a head, and won’t act grouchy if 
I try to use it.” 

“You won't ?” 

“No,” she answered firmly. “It 
woulda’t do; we’d both be unhappy. 
He’d think he’d temporized with an 
ideal, and I—I’d know I was disappoint- 
ing him. 1 simply won’t lie any more, 
and if I did—think how I’d suffer, when 
I knew he was all wrong and an idiot 
and I couldn't tell him so. It’s only 
natural to want to tell a person that he 
doesn’t know what he is talking about, 
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when he doesn’t; it’s one of life’s lit- 
tle pleasures. I ” She stopped, 
looked at a huge chair that was drawn 
invitingly near the fireplace, and then 
struggled to maintain composure. 

“T do love him!” she whimpered. 





And so—Jimmy went to Cuba; sailed 
alone, very full of his wrongs, and 
quite ready to act upon the advice of 
his father, which was to let Sue have 
time to think and to realize that this 
new wish for expression was only an 
epidemic and that there were still 
women who longed to be sheltered, who 
let their men decide great questions for 
them, and who gave and asked for noth- 
ing more than love. 

“She’ll come around!” said Jimmy’s 
father on the morning that Jimmy 
sailed. “Maybe you could write her 
that you’ve found a nice, soft, appealing 
little doll on board. Maybe that would 
help, eh?” 

“Maybe,” replied Jimmy, but with 
some doubt. 

“Try it?” 

“Oh, what’s the use? She’d know I 
lied. I suppose I'll give in after a 
while, run back to her, and then she’ll 
do all the voting and deciding and talk- 
ing for the family. It’s hell! When 
I think of how she used to sit on a foot- 
stool at my feet and hold my ash tray 
Jimmy paused. “Never smoked 
herself, either,” he went on, after a 
pain-filled moment, “but now she puffs 
away at the sort that make me want the 
ambulance. These damned new ideas!” 

After which harangue, Jimmy looked 
at his watch, remarked that he ought to 
be ‘gettin’ on,” and, with a firm grip 
of his father’s hand and a large check 
from the same, made his departure. 

There was a good deal of flurry about 
the ship; people saying good-by, women 
wearing violets or orchids, a few chil- 
dren, some girls under the chaperonage 
of an already distressed maiden lady, 
and the usual assortment of men. 























Jimmy took it in cas- 
ually, went below to see 
that his luggage was 
safely aboard, and then 
returned to the prom- 
enade deck. Here, as 
he had left them, were 
people in groups, laugh- 
ter punctuating their 
talk, gayety rampant, 
the expected good time 
and holiday already 
warming with its glow. 

This atmosphere 
made Jimmy feel a lit- 
tle lonesome and his 
aloneness added to his 
hurt. If Sue had been 
reasonable, hadn’t been 
so stubborn, how dif- 
ferent it all might have 
been! He could hardly 
bear to think of it! But 
when she told him that 
he knew nothing about 
the peace treaty and 
that he was “talking 
like a fool”—well, then 
he had felt that it was 
time to be frank. To be sure, her hot 
characterization of him had come after 
his, “There, there, dear, don’t trouble 
your pretty little head about that! You 
simply don’t understand, that’s all!” 
But, she shouldn’t have spoken as she 
did, and nothing would ever change his 
feeling about the aunt—she was a ter- 
ror! 

Perhaps, by the time he returned, Sue 
would feel a little more gentle toward 
him ; and then, if he could make allow- 
ances and could remember not to talk 
of politics—she had once been a won- 
derful listener !—they could make it go. 
It was unthinkable even to dream that 
it was ended. It couldn’t end, even 
though she said it had! His moody 
thoughts went back to the old days, 
those days in which she had absorbed 
anything he stated, gratefully, appre- 





“My gosh!” said Jimmy, who was commonplace on all dramatic 
occasions. 


ciatively, humbly. He wondered dully 
whether all such women were gone. 
And then—well, Fate often steps in 
with a new wrapper for an old sensa- 
tion, and when Jimmy looked up to 
see Collette Meridyth, he knew that 
such women were not gone, and that 
interest in other women than Susan 
was still alive and within him. 

She was so very little, was Collette, 
so femininely sweet and so frankly 
frightened at being alone. Jimmy stud- 
ied her for several moments, studied 
her so discreetly that she was evidently 
unaware of his scrutiny. When a 
bolder look penetrated her abstraction, 
her startled glance seemed to appeal to 
his mercy. After her gentle petition, 
she looked away, her long lashes cover- 
ing her eyes and casting violet shadows 
on her cheeks. Her color had not risen, 


but her confusion was apparent, reveal- 
ing itself in her small, swiftly moving 
hands and her shy, half turn away from 
Jimmy’s direction. He felt himself 
swell as he realized his effect. He 
heard himself say, and very gently: 

“Don’t be frightened. The captain 
will vouch for me. ’Fraid I gave you a 
pretty steady lamping. Didn’t mean to. 
I was only thinking that since we'll be 
neighbors for about four days, we 
might as well be friends. Alone?” 

He had to bend to catch her “yes.” 
After she said it, her breath caught 
adorably, almost childishly. It made 
Jimmy think of a youngster he had en- 
countered in France, a wee bit of a 
thing whom he had found by the way- 
side, alone and frightened, made beau- 
tifully appealing by her tears. Awk- 
wardly he had comforted her, as he 
took her along to a safe housing and 
to friends. And—she had fallen asleep 
in his arms on the way. Then, when 
he looked on the young piece of help- 
lessness, he had thought of Sue, his 
leaping pity calling for her soothing 
hands and the dear, healing touch of 
her. Now, too, he thought of Sue, but 
with bitterness within him. 

If Sue could see this girl, he decided, 
she would know that all women were 
not sufficient for their own needs nor 
capable of caring for themselves. 

Jimmy moved along the rail and bent 
more closely above the girl who was 
traveling alone. 

“I’m going to make it less lonely for 
you,” he said. “You’re going to let 
me? I’m harmless, honest, and I’m 
alone, too !” 

“Are you?” she answered, looking 
up at him. He noticed that she had 
remarkably lovely eyes. ‘I don’t like 
to go places by myself,” she confided. 
“I—some women are so brave and 
strong, but I ” She faltered and 
stopped. “I suppose you think I’m 
foolish,” she ended, “but I hate caring 
for myself and—and having to.” 
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“Foolish?” exploded Jimmy. 


here.” 


“Look 
He edged still closer to her, al- 
though he was really close enough be- 


fore the move. “Look here,” he re- 
peated. “I’m just about fed up on 
these girls who know it all and vote 
and make speeches and so on. [ tell 
you, a fellow likes a girl who doesn’t 
butt into the world and try to run it. 
He likes the kind that need care and 
protection.” 

“Really?” she appealed, as if the in- 
formation gave her a new impetus for 
going on. 

“Honest! I tell you, the girl who 
makes a hit to-day is the girl who 
darns socks and lets the male rustle 
the shekels into the fold for her!” 

His companion again looked up, this 
time smiling at him shyly, to be sure, 
but warmly. 

“You express it so quaintly,” she said, 
her softly modulated voice rising a lit- 
tle as her confidence grew. “I think,” 
she continued, “that if you like that 
kind of a girl, we'll be friends, for I 
like men to take care of me and 2 

“Some one else to hustle in the 
rubles ?” he finished. She stiffened and 
Jimmy grew anxious, Perhaps she’d 
misunderstood. 

“Men know how to make money,” 
Jimmy went on quickly, as people do, 
who wish to skim over and be across 
thin ice. “Girls do not, nor how to get 
it. Better to let the men battle, you 
think that ?” 

“Oh, yes! 
meant.” 

“Well, I feel the same way,” an- 
swered Jimmy expansively. “TI’ll tell 
you, we'll be friends. You know, 
Maeterlinck, or maybe it’s Bergson—I 
sorta get those chaps mixed—says that 
time is subjective, that is, that it is long 
or short according to what fills it. Now 
I expected this trip to be long, but if 
you're in it, it’s going to be short.” 

She veiled her eyes again, veiled them 
after a fleeting and searching glance. 





Yes, that was what I 




















There was a little silence which she 
broke, broke with an inquiry which was 
as simple as a child’s might have been, 
as simple and direct and as entirely 
without finesse. Jimmy did not resent 
it; in fact, it only strengthened his feel- 
ing. 
“Is it all right for me to be friends 
with you?” she asked. “My father 
would not mind our being friends?” 

Jimmy took her hand. 

“It is all right,” he assured her al- 
most huskily. “He would not mind.” 
He was profoundly stirred as he looked 
down at her. What she had given him, 
he reflected, given him in the midst of 
doubt and hurt—his faith, renewed, a 
chance for his chivalry to assert itself, 
and new interest in a life which Sue 
had reduced to drab misery. 

“T—J need friends,” she asserted. “I 
—need a friend.” 

Jimmy was astounded to see her eyes 
fill with tears, astounded and shaken 
out of his consciousness of the new 
quality of their friendship. He took 
her under his protection, into his heart, 
made her part of his life, when he an- 
swered with: 

“Poor little girl! Poor little girl! 
J’m going to take care of you. You 
must let me!” Once he had called 
Susan “poor little girl,” but—not lately. 

And that was the way Fate started 
that game. Clever lady, Fate, with so 
many surprises up her sleeve. If Sue 
had dreamed that in sending Jimmy off, 
she But that comes later. Mis- 
takes, though bitter and hard masters, 
are our teachers. She learned that, 
learned it through a cablegram that 
came to her from Cuba. The churches 
in Cuba are so full of romance, Jimmy 
wrote her, that they are ideal for wed- 
dings. They are—— But that’s get- 
ting ahead of my story. That especial 
information really doesn’t belong right 
in this spot. If the wedding of 

However, to go back, so that we may 
go on, the friendship prospered. Col- 
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lette Meridyth depended upon Jimmy 
and he answered her trust. He did this 
by getting a deck chair for her, by se- 
curing a rug, by arranging pillows back 
of her when she occupied her steamer 
chair, by hunting a steward when she 
wanted tea, by talking cheerfully to her 
when with her, by talking despondently 
about her when she was absent. 

She distressed him; rather, the way 
the world treated her distressed him. 
The women on board were cats, Jimmy 
decided. One of the old “she devils” 
had actually said that she’d seen Col- 
lette in the stateroom of one J. Jerome 
Kirkland, a common-looking fellow 
whom Jimmy had, from first sight, dis- 
liked. 

“They were smoking,” said this per- 
son primly. She hailed from Xenia, 
Ohio, and she did not belong to the 
lucky-strike set of that city. “I could 
not help seeing and hearing,” she 
added. “I passed, and—my stateroom 
is next to his.” 

Jimmy couldn’t tell her she was a 
liar, so he only looked his sentiments. 
But he hinted broadly that she was 
wrong, after he had made three rounds 
of the ship. These were supposed to 
cool his fevered brain, but they didn’t. 

“T suppose I am blind and deaf and 
dumb?” asked the Xenia person with 
some asperity in her tone. 

Jimmy grew white with anger and 
withdrew. And that was the day that 
he began to hold Collette’s hand under 
the protection of a _ blue-and-green- 
checked steamer rug. 

“TI wish I could keep everybody from 
hurting you,” he whispered, as he 
looked at the horizon, a horizon which 
rose and fell with the ship’s twisting 
turns. 

“You’re doing so much for me!” she 
answered. 

He didn’t quite catch it and he had 
to bend above her. 

“What say, dear?’ he whispered. 
She repeated her statement.’ “If I 
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could only do more for you!” he said 
earnestly. He really wanted to. She 
had grown to be an exquisite part of 
his days. He could hardly think of 
their parting at Havana, where she was 
to stop. He was going on to see an old 
school friend, who had interests near 
Santiago, and his impatience about 
reaching the hitherto close friend had 
paled considerably in the last two days. 
He was willing to acknowledge that 
Collette had helped him. Sue’s face, 
although still fresh in his heart and 
often before him, was less poignantly 
vivid; Sue’s unreasonable attitude and 
cruel treatment hurt less to remember. 
In short, Sue ceased to be the only 
actress on the stage, and the one who 
substituted for her really took her lines 
too well and almost eclipsed the star. 


“Yes, clever little girl, Collette! 

I'll tell you, the days when women 

sat around and let men think for 
*em are past.” 





Collette’s state- 

ments were always 

im. softened by a “Don’t 
you think?’ ap- 
proach, and her few 

4 ‘differences in opin- 
ZA ion were ended and 
“A made gentle by some 
Paice such word grouping 
== as, “But you know 
“== better than I. I 


ie} — wonder that I even 
by, ay See, 


~\ Sa think of disagreeing 
9, a with you!” Collette 
V/s Yipee was the old-fash- 

a pe ioned sort, the sort 

' ° Jimmy adored. 

It was on the third 
day and the day be- 
fore landing at Ha- 
vana, that Jimmy 
had his chance to 
help. The air was 
delightfully warm. 
Peop!le—even the 
most draft-fearing— 
abandoned great- 
coats, and comfort 
did much to soften 
even hard and un- 
charitable spirits. The Xenia person 
admitted that possibly it had been the 
light-haired stewardess whom she had 
seen smoking and heard talking in the 
room of J. Jerome Kirkland; another 
said that perhaps the child didn’t real- 
ize quite how low her pink frock was, 
and, besides, every one was wearing 
them that way, although she, for one, 
considered it indecent; and Jimmy for- 
gave the persecutors of his charge. He 
was almost maudlinly tender over her 
on the day that brought her confidence. 

“You will meet me after dinner?” he 
entreated on that sunny, happy, South- 
ern-moist, warm day. 

“Do you think the women will criti- 
cize?” she returned. 

“Every one goes up there,” he re- 
plied—they were referring to the boat 
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Jimmy 
deck—‘“‘and it will be so wonderful 1n 
the moonlight, Collette. She’s full as a 
tick to-night, you know. Come on!” 

Collette hesitated, and then said she 
would. 

Ah, Fate, you little scheming devil, 
with your close-packed sleeves! What 
a surprise you held for the tremulous, 
hunted girl! What a surprise for Sue! 
And what a surprise for Jimmy! 

The moon was full, delightfully so. 
Benignly she smiled on the sea, turned 
it to silver, caressed it with her white- 
cold light as it laughed, in leaping, 
sparkling, breaking waves, back up at 
her. Jimmy, standing in a shadowed 
corner, felt his spirit flow into the spirit 
of the night. Romance called, grew 
stronger as the taupe dark turned to 
black. A tiny breeze came up and it 
carried the scent of orange trees, mag- 
nolias, and earth that is freshly, gently 
wet with a warm, slow rain. 

It was so beautiful that Jimmy ached 
and—suddenly Collette slipped from 
his heart as if she had never been. The 
old, first love—her ghost will walk! 
Her echoes will remain! 

Jimmy’s arms were on the rail. He 
hid his face in them, a face which was 
hot with love longings and eyes which 
smarted from hurts were sheltered by 
a rough, tweed sleeve. 

“Sue,” he whispered, “if you knew— 
if you knew, Sue——” He couldn't 
finish his incoherent appeal. He did 
not know exactly for what he appealed, 
but Sue—the night—and love were tan- 
gled within his soul. He wanted them 
—how he wanted them—tangled within 
his arms! 

It was into this that Collette stepped 
with her problems, and it was she who 
simplified his and made but one way 
possible for him to take. 

He heard steps and raised his head. 
The sound of another footfall came 
after the staccato tap which meant high 
heels and the little girl who was unwill- 
ingly alone. Jimmy heard voices, one 








strident and insisting; the other, bro-— 
kenly pleading and shaken, that was 
Collette’s ! 

“No,” he heard, “please, Mr. Kirk- 
land, please—no!” Jimmy heard her 
quick breathing, a sob, and, as he 
stepped forward, anger stirring him to 
the depths, he heard the insinuating and 
now soothing voice of the man whom 
he had, from the first, disliked. 

“Little girl,” he said, “I’m not a bad 


fellow. I’d treat you decently, and 
God, I love you! I'll call it square if 
you'll 





Then Jimmy spoke. He never knew 
what he said, he only knew that Collette 
had cast herself upon him, that he felt 
her close as he made his threats to set- 
tle with the person, any person, who 
harmed her. 

“Go,” whispered Collette. 
tell him. Go!” 

Kirkland, like the coward he was, 
vanished. And then Collette, moist- 
eyed and tremulous, raised her face to 
Jimmy’s. 

“What you must think!” she whis- 
pered, 

“T think nothing of you that isn’t 
good,” he answered brokenly. 

“Oh, Jimmy—to hear you say that! 
If you knew what it meant—what it 
may mean—to me!” 

He moved closer. His arms tight- 
ened around her. At first this bothered 
her, but then, closing her eyes, she mur- 
mured : 

“To be cared for! I am going to still 
my conscience for this little while—it is 
so sweet to be cared for!” 

Jimmy agreed. 

“Tell me about it,” he ordered. 

“T don’t know—how,” she faltered. 

“You must! I'll care for you, pro- 
tect you, see that you’re unharmed!” 
For a moment after he spoke, Sue 
flashed through his mind. Sue was the 
woman he truly loved, he knew that, 
but this child was alone; he could not 
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see her suffer; and Sue—Sue had sent 
him off! 

“Please, dear,” he went on, “tell me 
of it. I must help you!” 

She told him, It was a poor, sordid 
little story, a story which is common- 
place enough, but one which, from her 
connection with it, made Jimmy Durant 
grind his teeth and mutter threats be- 
low his breath. It was an old story, 
and it was this: 

Collette’s mother had married a so- 
cial inferior. “No one could be dearer, 
finer than my father!” interposed Col- 
lette loyally. And, after two years of 
blissful happiness, she had slipped from 
the world to leave Collette and her 
broken-hearted husband. He had 
struggled to maintain a suitable home 
for Collette, but things had gone against 
him and, finally, in desperation, he had 
sent her to her mother’s sister, who 
accepted Collette only on the condition 
that her father was not to visit the 
house, and that they were to meet but 
once a year. i 

She had worshiped her father; her 
father had adored her. 

Jimmy tightened his arm again. 
“How could he help it?” he asked. 
Without heed to this, she went on. She 
had been permitted to write him, and 
when he had sailed off to Cuba, to 
work for the mines which belonged to a 
United States steel corporation, they 
had planned that she should follow. 
Their daily correspondence had been 
full of this, how he needed and wanted 
her, and she, stifled in the middle of a 
hollow and false life, how she had 
wanted to go to him! 

“When his letters stopped 
said, 


”” she 





“Stopped?” repeated Jimmy. 

“Yes, stopped. I—I thought I would 
go mad!” 

“What made them 
Jimmy. 

Collette tried to tell him, but failed. 
Tears hung on her lashes and her piti- 


stop?” asked 
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ful effort at repression touched the best 
in Jimmy’s nature. Here was a girl 
who was tender and brave, who was 
both the sort he loved and could ad- 
mire. 

“Here,” said Collette, after she had 
fumbled in the front of her frock. 
Jimmy took a letter from her, got out 
a pocket flash, snapped it to glowing, 
and saw the folded sheet. It was warm 
from her bosom and crushed from its 
resting place. 

Jimmy looked at it reverently. He 


‘said: 


Your father calls for you every waking 
moment. It is possible that he may live 
a month—certainly no longer. He has now 
rallied to say, “Am I to slip into the dark, 
without the touch of the lips of my little 
girl?” Come! For the love of God, come, 
if you would answer the last request of a 
dying and tortured soul! 

“My gosh!” said Jimmy, who was 
commonplace on all dramatic occasions. 

Collette hid her face against his 
shoulder. 

“T had to borrow the money,” she 
whispered, “from—from him!” 

“IT knew he was a villain!” said 
Jimmy. “The second day out I said, 
‘That chap looks like the villain in a 
second-rate road show!’ You let me 
settle his hash! I'll tell him where to 
get off! I’'ll——~” 

Collette’s shoulders shook at this, all 
control evidently leaving her. But with 
Jimmy’s threat she raised her face. 

“No!” she appealed frantically. 
“No! If I offend him, what will father 
do? If father gets well, and I pray— 
every second I pray that he will, Je- 
rome Kirkland can hurt him; he owns 
stock and has a powerful voice in that 
company. Somehow—I must pay. He 
has offered me freedom from the finan- 
cial debt if I——” She stopped speak- 
ing. 

“But if you had the kale?” Jimmy 
prompted. 

“Then,” she 
could live.” 


answered, ‘“then—I 














“My God! 
“my. 

The soft little person sobbed bro- 
kenly and deeply. Jimmy drew her head 
down to his shoulder once again. Softly 
he touched her cheek with his and then 
began to speak, to speak gently -and 
persuasively. 

“Collette,” he said, “money is put 
into the world to harm and to aid, and 
—you’ve got to let mine aid. The usual 
conventions must be ignored. The 
usual feelings about taking money—a 
girl’s taking it from a man—must be 
forgotten. You must let me help you.” 

“No! Oh, no!” she protested. 

“Yes, I’ve got to be firm. Honest, 
Collette, you’ve got to! How much do 
you”—Jimmy stopped and coughed— 
“owe him?” 

“Three hundred dollars, 
have clothes. 





The cad!” gasped Jim- 


I—I had to 
My aunt is getting old 
and senile. I only had one frock and 
no wrap. I wore a little shawl around 
the streets at home, but. going away 
like this i 

“You poor, poor little thing!” 

“You're so good to me!” She moved 
her head and, with that exquisite ard 
childlike simplicity he had noticed in 
her before, she pressed her lips to his 
cheek. Jimmy drew a deep breath. 

“A thousand,” he whispered. 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” 

“But you must!” 

And such is the power of the mascu- 
line will that—she did! 

But—such is the power of the femi- 
nine will that Jimmy was kept from 
telling J. Jerome Kirkland what he 
thought of him, which he exceedingly 
longed to do—with his fists. 

“You'll be safe now?” he asked, the 
hour before their landing at Havana. 

“T am to be met,” she answered. 

“IT wish I could stay ashore with 
you,” he said. “Go on taking care of 
you, making things easier for you!” 

“T wish you could,” she fervently re- 
plied. “You will never know what 








you’ve done to simplify things. Oh, 
that is a poor, weak way to say it! But 
—you understand ?” 

Jimmy assured her that he did. 

He felt badly after the ship started 
on. His own shore hours had seen her 
rattled away in a carriage, but his fan- 
cies leaped as he imagined what might 
be, what such a villain as J. Jerome 
Kirkland might have planned and done! 
Perhaps the letter was a fake, perhaps 
this was Kirkland’s lure, perhaps Col- 
lette’s father would never know she was 
in Cuba until—until it was—too late. 
Sweat stood out on his forehead at 
these conjectures, and as he feverishly 
mopped it away, he decided to go back. 
He wondered how soon he could get 
back and how he could stand the sus- 
pense. 

“Poor little thing!’ he muttered. 
“Poor, trusting little girl!’ His spirit 
grew hot within him as he thought of 
men like Kirkland, untrustworthy, 
tricking, and bad. 

The captain drew near and they 
spoke of the shortest way to return to 
Havana. Railroads were discussed, 
and stations which refused to announce 
themselves from Jimmy’s tongue, rip- 
pled from the captain’s. 

“Write em down,” said Jimmy, shov- 





-ing out an ever-ready pencil and an en- 


velope. “I gotta know where I’m go- 
ing, for I’m going there.” 

“Um, going back, are you?” 

“Yes, I must. I—I gotta!” 

“Perhaps you'll see Miss Meridyth 
again,” said the individual in uniform. 
“T expect to, hope to, if I’m not - 

“Oh, you'll catch her. You won’t be 
too late. She’s booked for a month. 
Ever see her act?” 

“Act at 

“Yes—she and that Kirkland fellow 
are running mates. Do a vaudeville 
sketch, dance and songs, you know. She 
can act!” 

“She can!” echoed Jimmy weakly. 
“She can!” 








“They've been down here before, 
three or four times, I guess,” said the 
captain, as he moistened the pencil 
point. “The Cubans and South Ameri- 
cans like imported talent. Told me she 
always makes a good deal out of it.” 

“I believe it,” Jimmy put in—put in 
sarcastically and with emphasis. 

“Yes, clever little girl, Collette! I'll 
tell you, the days when women sat 
around and let the men think for ’em 
are past. They can take care of them- 
selves now.” 

Jimmy, who was staring fixedly 
down into the white-crested, green wa- 
ters, muttered: 

“You bet they can!” 

“No one on board knew she was con- 
nected with Kirkland,” continued the 
captain, after some advice about the 
purchase of tickets, primera or segunda 
classe. “No, no one knew. Yuh see, 
she thinks it makes the other women 
criticize, so I kept mum. She said it 
would be easier for her this way.” 

“It was,” replied Jimmy, who still 
stared, and with utter absorption, down 
into the passing waters. 

“Attractive girl.” 

et Ton” 

“Has a beau every trip. Last time it 
was a South American rubber king. He 
had some kind of an idea that she 
wasn’t safe. He was cut up after we 
pulled out, ranted around like mad, al- 
most tore up the deck, wanted to go 
back, and all that sort ‘of thing. Yuh 
see, they shelter their women down 
there more’n we do. I told him she 
was all right, what she did, and that 
Kirkland would look out for her if she 
needed help.” 

“She doesn’t need any.” 
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“What ?” asked the captain. 

“Nothing. What did that particular 
damn fool do?” 

“Oh, the rubber man? Oh, he 
calmed down. Didn’t see him for a 
couple of days. Believe one of the 
boys said he was tanked. Guess he 
was having his last fling before he ap- 
peared in the domestic court.” 

The captain turned over his direc- 
tions, a remark about the weather, and 
departed. Jimmy slunk down to his 
stateroom. Here he composed a wire- 
less which Miss Susan Holland re- 
ceived late that afternoon. It read: 


They all do. Letter fol- 
I love you. Jim. 


You're right. 
lows. 

The following letter, by the way, was 
the one which mentioned churches and 
weddings. Sue cried as she read the 
message, and, after moistening it with 
the feminine seal of approval, disap- 
proval, or whatever emotion starts the 
downpour, she made a vow. 

“After this,’ she decided, “‘I’ll be 
sweet, soft, let him do all the thinking 
for me, and—do nothing but cling! I 
only wanted to think I didn’t have to!” 

Strange, wasn’t it, that on that same 
day, Jimmy, too, considered the creep- 
ing variety? Considered them hard, 
and made some decisions, the precipi- 
tate from which led him to speak aloud. 

“Damn the clinging vines!” he said. 
“Damn ’em! Oh, Sue! My heavens, 
how I wronged you!” After which he 
rang a bell and, when it was answered, 
ordered a real drink. 

“T’m not a soak,” he thought. 
not a soak. 


“T’m 
It’s only that I want it 


when I need it, and, by gosh, how I 
need it now!” 
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And, on the way, she came near creating disaster 


in the 


sorry, Ralph, I’m sorry, mother. 
It was a dreadful evening. I had 
no idea, of course, that Beatrice 
Lounsbury had changed so since col- 
lege. Though, to be sure, I was never 
very intimate with her.” 

Ellen Ware, pale in her mourning, 
pretty with the sadness on her small, 
dark face, a bit listless in her apologies, 
looked from her mother to her fiancé, 
Ralph Slocum, as she made her little 
speech. 

“IT thought your friend was very 
good fun,” declared Ralph handsomely. 
“I don’t think you owe your mother or 
me any apology for her. Her play was 
pretty awful, that’s true. But she her- 
self was all right enough. Don’t you 
agree with me, Mrs. Ware?” 

Mrs. Ware shook her beautifully 
coiffed gray head. 

“Rather a dreadful young woman, 
Ralph, I think. Oh, doubtless all very 
well if one is talking in terms of the 
eternal verities, but I am merely speak- 
ing as a dweller upon this mundane 
in her prej- 


sphere, a dweller quite ‘sot’ 
udices, 


A nd her 


play ! 





Tell me, 


lives of Ellen Ware and her fiancé. 


Ralph, what could possibly induce any 
manager to invest money in such a pre- 
posterous thing as that? A theatrical 
manager—a business man!” 

“They aren’t business men,” Ralph 
stated comfortably. “They’re gamblers. 
But I must admit that even for a con- 
firmed gambler the—what was the name 
of Miss Lounsbury’s offering to the 
jaded public?” He fished in his pocket 
and pulled out the program.: 

“*The Purple Page of Peggy,” he 
read. “Well, even for a confirmed 
gambler, that was a wild bet.” 

“She used to think that she could 
write plays in college,” Ellen ‘remin- 
isced, smiling her unamused, sad, scorn- 
ful, little smile. “Poor Beatrice! Well, 
she had better marry an actor or a 
manager or some one of that sort, and 
settle down to theatrical life on the 
fringes, so to speak. She’ll never write 
anything worth while.” 

Ralph found that his affianced’s air 
of finality nettled him. To be sure, 
he was a good deal nettled with all that 
pertained to Ellen at the moment. But 
now he had an added touch of resent- 





us 


bors 


ment because of the almost 
axiomatic superiority with 
which she spoke. 

“You can’t be at all sure 
of that,” he found himself say- 
fag. “She's 
young—she must 
be about your age, 
isn’t she, Ellen? 
She’s got bound- 
less energy, I 


should say, and H| 
certainly she has y 
courage. She i 
doesn’t know the meaning of ie) 


defeat. That sort of spirit 
may make her something big.” 

“Nonsense, Ralph!” There 
was a faint color in Ellen’s 
pale cheeks. “There wasn’t a 
gleam of hope in the whole 
play from start to finish. 
Don’t you agree with me, 
mother ?”’ 

“T confess I didn’t see much 
promise in the play,” said Mrs. 
Ware, mild and amiable even 
as she damned. “But I don’t 
pretend to be a judge. The 
theater has played so small a 
part in my existence!” 

“Well, you can’t deny that 
she was awfully game in the 
face of defeat,” persisted Ralph, “or 
that’s the spirit which carries people for- 
ward.” 

“T admit that she was quite as bois- 
terous as her play and that she bore 
an unpleasant situation with bravado.” 
Ellen spoke stiffly, taking the answer 
out of her mother’s mouth. “Of course, 
it must have been horrible to hear at 
once, after the first performance, that 
it would have to be rewritten if it were 
ever to be given again. But I can’t say 
that I see the hope of future success in 
that. Perhaps’”—she smiled apologeti- 
cally at Ralph—“it’s because I am still 
so tired.” 

Mrs. Ware, benevolently withdraw- 
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“Well, you can’t deny that she was 
awfully game in the face of defeat,” 
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persisted Ralph. 


ing to the bedroom on which the tiny 
sitting room of the hotel suite opened, 
gave Ralph his opportunity to take as 
fervent a leave of Ellen as the col- 
lapsed state of her nerves permitted. 
But he found no urge within himself to 
prolong the sentimental moment. He 
was still hostile to Ellen and on guard 
against her wistful, serious, fine charm. 

As he bent over her for a perfunc- 
tory kiss upon the soft-spun black of 
her hair and the clear pallor of her 
delicate cheek, he found himself think- 
ing with an angry admiration of Bea- 
trice Lounsbury, with her untidy mass 
of red gold above her flushed, crudely 
handsome face; there was no question 

















that Beatrice 
had tried to drown 
her grief over the ob- 
vious failure of “The Purple 
¢ Page of Peggy” in too copious 
libations in the grillroom of the 

Hotel Renaissance. 

Ralph had no natural affinity for al- 
coholic young ladies, but, at the time, 
neither had he felt any particular af- 
finity for young ladies who seemed to 
flavor their virtuous vichy and milk 
with contempt for their surroundings. 
In other words, his disapproval of all 
that Ellen Ware represented that eve- 
ning was so great that he found him- 
self admiring whatever was antipodal. 
There was no question that the play- 
wright, Miss Lounsbury, was antipodal! 

Ralph had been engaged to Ellen for 
several years. He had fallen in love 
with her during a college holiday visit 
at the Wares’ with her brother Arthur, 
who had been a classmate of his. She 
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and the family and their way 
of life had seemed utterly 
charming to Ralph, himself the 
son of excellent missionaries to 
India, and the product since his 
tenth year of haphazard board- 
ing schools and college at home. 
He had counted himself the 
most fortunate fellow in the 
world, when, during his gradu- 
ation festivities, Ellen had 


| promised to marry him as soon 


marriage. Optimistically they 
had computed that that would 
be in two or three years. 


, as he could afford the luxury of 


had long before 
thrown over the 
ambition — paren- 


tal, rather than in- 
dividual—with 
which he had been 
sent home to Amer- 
ica as a little boy, 
the ambition of re- 
turning as a combination of medical and 
religious missionary to his -parents’ 
charge. A job in an Oriental importing 
house was his. Two or three years 
would certainly advance him to the place 
where he and Ellen could set up their 
none too elaborate housekeeping. That 
period would also allow Ellen to finish 
college and to have a year of irrespon- 
sible play and of “pick-up” work. 

And all that had been five years ago. 
The reasons for the delay had been 
twofold. Fortune in the Oriental trade 
did not advance with quite such rapid 
strides as Ralph had hoped, although, 
had Ellen been willing, they might have 
set up their modest household gods at 
the end of the third year. But, by the 
end of the third year, her “pick-up” 
work had become serious; she was deep 
in modeling with MacFee, the sculptor, 
who declared that her talent made it a 
crime for her to break off for any 
merely matrimonial reason. Ralph felt 
that he had been extremely modern 











864 
when he suggested that even after mar- 
riage she might keep on with her work 
for a while. But Ellen had demurred. 
So they had waited another year. 

Their wedding day had been set for 
some time in the fifth year, when a 
calamity had fallen. Arthur Ware, 
whom his sister adored, had died under 
circumstances of peculiar agony for his 
family. He had been stricken down 
suddenly in the rooms of a woman of 
whom the family had never heard—the 
sort of woman of whom the Ware 
family never could have heard. To the 
grief of loss had been added the poign- 
ancy of notoriety, of shame. Ellen had 
collapsed entirely after the revelation. 

As she emerged slowly toward 
health, there had come an additional 
small blow. A fountain group which 
she had entered for a public-garden 
competition in a Middle Western city 
and upon which both she and MacFee 
had built great hopes, had been passed 
over in favor of one—so her master 
declared—far more commonplace. Her 
faintly reviving spirits drooped again. 
Again the marriage was postponed. 
Again the family agreed that there 
must be no talk of it until dear Ellen 
had quite recovered from her succes- 
sive shocks and disappointments. 

The verdict of her admiring circle 
was that her patience and sweetness 
under suffering was singularly noble. 
Ralph was subtly given to understand 
that, since she made so fine a virtue of 
the mere passive endurance of life, it 
would be selfish to demand more of 
her, brutal to suggest that she emerge 
from her protective coverings of grief 
and disappointment and take an active 
share in the continued buffetings of ex- 
istence. 

Ralph had been, and he was still, very 
much in love with Ellen. He had ad- 
mired her and all that she stood for— 
the ordered foundations of her life, the 
very soil from which she had sprung. 
He had been proud of the work of her 
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clever hands and of the quaint and 
charming images of her brain. And 
he had been not only moved by her 
grief over Arthur’s death, but had been 
impressed by it. Ellen’s was no trivial 
nature! He was glad his beloved was 
a woman capable of such devotion, 
such constancy, a woman who did not 
seek to cheat herself about the essen- 
tials of sorrow and loss. He had even 
been able to coerce himself into a cer- 
tain sympathy with her deep depression 
over the garden group. She took her 
ambitions seriously, Ellen! 

But all that had been nearly a year 
ago now! And his reverent admiration, 
too long exposed to the air of every 
day had proved capable of souring into 
a sort of peevishness. Enough was 
enough! The world was the world, 
not a mortuary chapel. Ellen was fine 
and sweet, ardent and faithful, but so, 
he supposed, were millions of other 
women who did not set aside the daily 
job of living to cultivate sorrow. He 
began to express these changing views, 
not in bald language, to be sure, but 
bald language was not needed with a 
woman of Ellen’s subtle perceptions. 
And the more she heard his pleadings, 
the more passionately she had hugged 
to her heart, her grief over Arthur, 
her disappointment over her statue. 
She would not be hurried into forget- 
ting, she would not, she would not! 
She would not wear a cheap mask over 
grief and frustrated hopes. 

She had gone with her mother to At- 
lantic City for a midwinter holiday. 
The week originally scheduled for her 
absence had grown into two, into three. 
It had been almost clearly settled be- 
tween her and Ralph that, upon her 
return, her cure was to be pronounced 
complete and she was to resume the 
interrupted preparations for her mar- 
riage. It had irritated him extremely 
that she had postponed coming home 
from week to week. When, finally, 


Washington’s Birthday falling on a 














Saturday, she had begged him to come 
down on Friday for the week-end, he 
had been half tempted to refuse. Her 
note had said nothing about the date of 
her return. 

But, even as he pulled the yellow 
telegraph pad toward him to scrawl a 
brief refusal, the vision of her swam 
before his eyes—delicate, chiseled, pale 
young face, fine-spun, smoky-black 
hair, slender, proud little figure. His 
arms suddenly ached to fold her to him, 
his eyes stung with tears at the remem- 
bered sight of her. His lips yearned 
for her. He telegraphed that he would 
come down on Friday afternoon. 

Ellen in the flesh had been a little 
less appealing than Ellen in memory. 
She was almost deliberately the frail, 
patient survival of life’s cruel blows, 
almost elaborately wan and _ worn. 
Ralph had been startedly aware of a 
rude desire to shake her, and of an 
even more impossible impulse to shake 
her mother. The idea of laying des- 
ecrating hands upon Mrs. Ware left him 
almost cold when it had passed. He 
felt as if, before a shrine, he had felt 
an impious impulse toward an image. 
Mrs. Ware had always represented to 
him, since he had first gone to her home 
with Arthur, the perfect image of the 
perfect lady. And Ellen, apperceptive 
of his moods through intimacy and af- 
fection and even through the nervous 
morbidity of her state, had realized it 
all as if he had shouted it at her 
through a megaphone. It had sealed up 
in her whatever spring of affection and 
desire had bade her send for him. 

And it was upon this situation that 
Beatrice Lounsbury, already a little 
overblown, though she counted no more 
than Ellen’s twenty-seven years, had 
thrust herself. They had met her on 
the board walk where Ralph paced 
slowly beside Ellen’s wheel chair. Miss 
Lounsbury, big, handsome, careless, 
shabby, eager, egotistic, had hailed her 
old classmate with loud exclamations. 
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They had not met before for years. 
She was in Atlantic City because the 
Brennans were there to try out that 
night her “Purple Page of Peggy.” She 
was noisy, she was _ irrepressibly 
friendly, she was persistent. Ellen had 
started to plead her own ill health as a 
reason for declining Beatrice’s insist- 
ently urged hospitality in the matter of 
theater seats and ar after-theater sup- 
per ; and then she had suddenly changed 
her mind. Poor Ralph! He must not 
be too austerely dealt with upon his 
holiday! Perhaps he would enjoy it. 
And she had gone to the theater and 
witnessed the dramatic fiasco, and then 
they had gone to the Renaissance grill- 
room with a whole noisy mob of ter- 
rible people—it was thus that Ellen de- 
scribed them in her thoughts—and had 
watched Beatrice Lounsbury in the 
role of the playwright snapping her 
fingers at failure. She did it literally; 
she did it metaphorically. She did it 
with wine and with cigarettes; she did 
it with burlesque flirtation with the 
leading man; she did it with the res- 
olute announcement of a whole trunk- 
ful of further plays for Mr. Brennan 
to read. There was nothing which El- 
len said against her in her mother’s sit- 
ting room during the little half hour 
after the supper that was not literally 
true. But, on the other hand, there was 
nothing that Ralph urged in her favor 
that was not also literally true. She 
had been noisy, but she had been gal- 
lant. Her breeding had been atrocious, 
but her courage had been splendid. 
And, having been overfed on good 
breeding and underfed on courage 
for so long a time, her spirit had 
aroused in Ralph a sturdy admiration. 
Three days later he left Atlantic 
City with the engagement of five years’ 
standing smashed, and with a great 
emptiness and a great anger in his heart. 
There was a similar emptiness and 
anger in Ellen’s heart. They both felt 
themselves cruelly misunderstood and 
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injured. But Ellen lacked the one al- 
leviation which Ralph possessed. She 
did not have a new admiration, a new 
friendship, to help her along the bleak 
path of readjustment. 


Beatrice’s attic was shabby and un- 
kempt. Ralph had been obliged to put 
down at the first the impression that 
not only poverty, but a pose, was ex- 
pressed in her choice of an abode. But 
he had determined to accept her un- 
reservedly because of his hungry ap- 
preciation of her dauntlessness, and 
so he had firmly closed every door of 
his mind to criticism of her. He had 
had enough of women who were metic- 
ulously particular about their personal 
environment, women to whom disorder 
was as unbearable as the single fabled 
pea was in the bed of the sensitive 
princess. Thank Heaven there was no 
question at all about the genuineness of 
Beatrice’s courage! 

Blows continued to rain upon her even 
after the spectacular failure of her 
“Peggy.” Other plays, in the hands of 
other stars than Brennan’s wife, had 
come back to her after their long ab- 
serces had raised her hopes. Still 
others did not come at all, and suave 
secretaries of stars had denied any 
recollection of their receipt. Her father, 
out West, had died, and her financial 
fortunes, instead of being improved by 
that event, had been diminished. She 
had actually had to reach into her own 
little bank account to help with the 
funeral expenses. She wore shoes run 
down at the heel, but she wore them 
with gayety; she covered the rents in 
silk blouses with shabby sweaters and 
laughed. When her kid gloves gave 
out, she wore cotton, still with laughter. 
Ralph, who by this time had an almost 
proprietary interest in her ways, some- 
times wished that she would at least 
wash the cotton gloves! 

When she did not have money 
enough for Pietro’s basement dinner, 





fifty-five cents with wine, she munched 
buns brought home in a paper bag from 
the bakeshop, without loss of appetite. 
Her courage was undeniably splendid. 
When Ralph finally reached the point 
of proposing to her—he did it about 
ten months after his break with Ellen, 
and about two hours after having seen, 
in the current Academy exhibition, a 
design for a fountain done by Ellen— 
he had been carried away by a sincere 
wave of affection and admiration. She 
had just met another blow without 
flinching. Her mother had died during 
an operation. Beatrice’s face had been 
white and drawn as she handed Ralph 
the telegram containing the news. But 
her head had not bowed. 

“Poor mother!” she had said. And 
then, “I am glad she did not have long 
to suffer. They found out only ten 
days ago that she would have to be 
operated upon.” 

It had been a perfectly genuine af- 
fection that had moved him to put his 
arms about her and to draw her stal- 
wart, handsome head down upon his 
shoulder. Tenderness and pity, rather 
than passion, possessed him. But they 
were so impregnated with admiration 
for the way in which, by and by, her 
head came up, her tears dried them- 
selves, and the sorrowful lines of her 
lips were twisted into endurance and a 
Spartan gayety, that he believed them 
quite enough for the marriage to which 
he invited her. 

“Because I’m. down and out and 
you're sorry for me?” she demanded. 

“Because you are you, and there’s 
nobody like you in the world!” he 
answered earnestly. 

“IT wonder,” said Beatrice specula- 
tively. And then she looked at him 
again and melted into mirth. ‘Won't 
it give that tuberose of yours, Ellen 
Ware, a jolt!” she cried gayly. “I'll 
do it, Ralph!” And then she cried again 
because her mother would not know 
him. And then she demanded to be 
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“We don’t see life or art eye to eye, Ralph,” Beatrice told him rather rebukingly. 
“We would only have made each other awfully unhappy.” 








taken to Pietro’s to dinner, and behind 
a screen, she arrayed herself in a 
shabby black décolleté waist and an em- 
erald-green scarf. 

“T love a bit of color,” she said com- 


placently, as she came out. And to 
Ralph’s shocked: ‘“‘But—Beatrice—to- 
day? Your mother——” she inter- 


polated a curt: “No mourning for me, 
Ralphie. Mother wouldn’t want it, and 
even if she did, I shouldn’t wear it. 
I love color. I believe in color. If I 
had money But even without it, 
one can achieve color.” 

It was while she was at home, wind- 
ing up her mother’s affairs, that she, 
so to speak, reached Broadway. 

Miss Tommy Trevor, who had es- 

sayed to play a Rejane part and who 
had been almost hooted from the stage 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, where 
she was trying it out, had in reserve 
one of Beatrice’s many dramatic offer- 
ings—a little bit of ’b’ gosh’ drama 
which was far better suited to the per- 
sonality and talents of Miss Trevor 
than the French play. It went “with a 
bang,” as she wired Miss Lounsbury. 
3y the time Beatrice returned from 
Yhio, the play was in full swing on 
Forty-fourth Street, and a little trifle 
of about four hundred dollars a night 
was accruing to the playwright. 

Ralph was glad and was sorry. He 
was glad that his new fiancée’s faith 
in herself had been justified, glad in her 
pleasure in her prosperity, glad even of 
the fact that Ellen must now be choking 
over a meal of the disparaging words 
she had uttered about Beatrice’s gifts. 
3ut he was sorry that his wife was 
likely to be so much more of a money 
maker than himself. He found, rather 
unexpectedly, that he was an old-fash- 
ioned male on questions of domestic 
finance. 

Beatrice told him with great .frank- 
ness that she wouldn’t be ready to 
marry until after she had “had a fling.” 
Ralph was both relieved and hurt. Her 
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“fling” took such form, however, that 
his relief was swiftly displaced by an- 
other emotion. 

Beatrice moved down from her attic 
and established herself in a big studio 
apartment on the first floor of the same 
building. Gorgeous orange-red cur- 
tains hung close to the studio windows. 
Within the room there were riot of 
color and a positive civil war of periods. 
Beatrice had always wanted a Turkish 
corner, and, quite regardless of the fact 
that Turkish corners had “gone out,” 
she had one. She had also always 
cherished a fondness for a picture of 
the Empress Josephine or Madame 
Recamier or some one of that sort, 
stretched upon a chaise longue. She 
fitted herself out immediately with that 
article of furniture, cushioned it in 
orange-red to match her curtains, and 
almost every afternoon was to be found 
stretched upon it, clad in gold-colored 
satin, with a floating green scarf. The 
shoes run down at the heels were re- 
placed by cloth-of-gold slippers with 
Eiffel Tower heels. She set up a motor 
car and Ralph nearly fainted the first 
afternoon he found it awaiting her in 
front of the studio. It was a bright 
canary-yellow. It was, of course, the 
most conspicuous thing in the dingy 
street. It would be the most conspicu- 
ous thing anywhere on earth except in 
a circus parade, as he hastily told her. 

“IT love color,” said Beatrice obsti- 


nately. “And I have the courage of 
my rhythm. I am attuned to bright 
color.” 


She got herself into a costume of 
rose and purple and silver, really quite 
beautiful, but the sort of thing never 
seen outside an English high-life 
comedy. She asked Ralph to come for 
a ride with her, and her handsome eyes 
defied him to refuse. Of course, he 
accepted. He was engaged to her, and 


if she was going to make a holy show 
of herself, there was nothing for him 
Caught in the 


but to share her shame. 
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afternoon crush on Fifth Avenue, he 
envied a sandwich man who was ad- 
vertising a tailor’s strike, as rather a 
dignified, unostentatious gentleman. Of 
course, the malignity of fate and of the 
traffic cop arranged it that Beatrice’s 
circus chariot and a black-and-white 
taxi containing Ellen Ware and her 
mother should be jammed at the same 
corner for at least five minutes. 

3eatrice, who had taken bad fortune 
with such high spirits, took good fortune 
less attractively. She had always 
talked enough, Ralph would swear to 
that, but now she talked all the time. 
She spoke as one having authority— 
as indeed she had. Had not Rosenthal 
sent out three subsidiary companies 
with “Boxbush and Lilac,” and were 
not all of them bringing in unheard-of 
sums? 

She permitted herself to be inter- 
viewed by serious interviewers and by 
humorous. Descriptions of her and her 
studio, with photographs, were in all 
the Sunday papers. She began to take 
riding lessons and could actually be 
seen mornings in the Park, mounted 
upon a white charger and rejoicing in 
the fact that she was attracting notice 
as the preven | girl. She gave forth 
authoritative statements on subjects of 
which she was entirely ignorant. She 
bought Ralph lavish and Quite im- 
possible gifts—sporty-looking waist- 
coats, handkerchiefs with wonderful 
colored borders, a diamond horseshoe 
pin, scarab cuff links. When he re- 
belled at taking them and, even more, 
at wearing them, they quarreled. 

Ralph, who had once believed he had 
found the fundamental test of char- 
acter in a woman’s manner of endur- 
ing sorrow, had now to add a com- 
panion test. He perceived that no man 
could know his friends until he had 
seen them under the withering sun- 
light of prosperity. He had been dog- 
gedly prepared to do his duty “like a 
gentleman,” until that duty seemed to 


include the exercising Of the beautiful 
Russian wolfhound which she set up. — 
He liked the wolfhound, but he did not 
enjoy having Beatrice insinuate that, 
with an income like hers, it was quite 
immaterial whether he, Ralph, earned 
any, and that he might as well come up- 
town early in the afternoon to exercise 
Gregorovitch, as to stay downtown at- 
tending to dull details of the Oriental 
import trade. 

The break over their divergence on 
this point was serious. It lasted for 
ten days, before Ralph could bring him- 
self to break his huffy silence and go 
around to the studio for the purpose of 
a reasonable reconciliation, a resolute 
assertion of himself, a setting of the 
day for their marriage, and similar 
details. 

He found the studio full of noise and 
excitement, of perfume, of wonderful 
actress friends in wonderful gowns 
and with wonderful voices, with uni- 
formed pages from uptown shops, laden 
with great dress boxes. The dress 
boxes contained Fifene’s offering in 
the line of a wedding robe, Marice’s of 
a going-away gown. All the feminini- 
ties were exclaiming joyously over it— 
it had such color, such chic! Was 
there any one who had such a sense of 
both style and art as Marice! 

Beatrice, it seemed, was going to 
marry an actor-manager whom she had 
met just two weeks before, a man who 
would find the income from “Boxbush 
and Lilac” and similar simplicities very 
useful in the production of realistic 
foreign drama. 

“We don’t see life or art eye to eye, 
Ralph,” Beatrice told him rather re- 
bukingly, when the lovely visions in 
rouge, powder, and georgette thad tact- 
fully withdrawn. “We would only 


have made each other awfully unhappy. 
I should be no good, I think I may say 
it,’—she achieved a look at herself in 
the long, colonial mirror, hung between 
two windows—‘as a wife and mother 
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of the bourgeoise. Moi, je suis artiste!” 


A taste for French interpollations into 
speech had come to Beatrice since she 
had reached Broadway. 

Ralph took a decorous and friendly 
leave of her. He was even grateful, 
but he tactfully suppressed that fact as 
much as possible. Out in front of the 
studio, the canary-colored car was 
waiting. He lowered his lids against 
the glare of color. Peace seemed to 
descend upon him as he walked, peace 
and gentleness and the withdrawal of 
clangors and stridencies. On the fence 











inclosing an unbuilt lot there were bill- 
boards advertising “Boxbush and 
Lilac,” with excerpts from all the kind 
things all the critics had said about it— 
some of them garbled, as Ralph knew. 
He was devoutly glad of Beatrice’s suc- 
cess, devoutly glad she had reached 
that haven where every playwright fain 
would be—Broadway. 

As for him, he was bending his steps 
toward the gallery where a very modest 
little paragraph in the last night’s art 
notices had informed him Miss Ware’s 
“Resurgam” was being exhibited. 











MAGIC 
By Berton Braley 
HERE’S a sea wind blowing and a flood tide flowing 
And the old fret’s glowing 
In my veins once more; 
There’s a great ship steaming with a white wake gleaming 
And the white gulls screaming 
As they dip and soar. 
There’s a loud surf pounding and my heart is bounding 
To the breakers sounding 
On the harbor bar, 
And my ties grow galling as a voice enthralling 
Comes a-calling, calling 
To the ports afar! 
Oh, the ancient wonder of the seas that thunder 
As they’re thrust asunder 
When a ship rides deep, 
And the engines ringing and the steel stays singing 
And the sharp spume stinging 
When the graybacks leap; 
Can my walls immure me or my duty cure me 
Of the spells that lure me 
Where I long to be; 
With a sea wind blowing and a flood tide flowing 
And a tall ship going 
To the open sea? 
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® By Thomas H. 
Simpson 


ILLUSTRATED BY Jj. VICTOR HALL 


A clever story with an ending you may not have expected. 


R. SMYTHE draped his long, 
lithe, athletic figure over the 
telephone board in the imita- 

tion-marble foyer of the Alcazar 
Apartment House, and smiled down at 
the girl who manipulated the plugs. 

“Isn’t that the old war horse that 
pals with the chicken in number sixty- 
six?” he said, jerking a thumb over one 
shoulder in the direction of a large 
woman who had just stepped out of the 
elevator. 

The telephone girl leaned out of her 
chair. 

“Who—her?” she said, watching the 
woman through the outer doorway. 
“Why, yes; but she’s Miss Manners’ 
mother. I don’t think you ought z 

“Mother nothing!” Mr. Smythe cut 
in with a laugh. “They don’t look any 
more alike than you and I do. If she’s 
her mother, [’m your aunt!” 

The girl shrugged her thin, georgette- 
clad shoulders and turned to answer a 
call on the switchboard. 

“IT wonder what their game is, any- 
how,” “Mr. Smythe went on thought- 
fully. 

The girl snapped a key shut and 
looked up severely. 

“T don’t think you’ve got any call to 
talk like that, Mr. Smythe,” she said. 
“They’re very nice people, and Miss 
— is certainly a charming young 

ady. 





“Charming! ,Huh!’ Mr. Smythe 
drooped still further over the board and 
smoothed his sleek hair. “Now don’t 
start anything with me. Of course, 
Miss Manners is a pippin, and I’d cer- 
tainly like to be a friend of hers. But 
I'll bet a plug dime that dame ain’t 
her mother. There’s something funny 
about them, I’ll tell the world.” 

“Well, they seem awful stuck on each 
other,” said the girl. “She’s just gone 
out to the delicatessen to get their sup- 
per. She has it ready every night when 
Miss Manners comes home—except, of 
course, when they’re going out. Then, 
too, you know what they say about peo- 
ple who live in glass houses. There 
might be something funny about you, 
if anybody was to try to find out. 
There’s lots of strange people living in 
this house.” 

“Now, now, sister!” admonished Mr. 
Smythe soothingly. “Just because you 
got a real-estate fellow that gives you 
solid gold-filled lavalli¢res for your 
birthday, you needn’t think you can sit 
all over everybody.” 

The girl flushed and fingered the 
chain at her throat. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” she said shyly. 

“Fine as silk,” admitted Mr. Smythe, 
reaching down and brushing aside a 
tendril of her hair, as if to enable him 
to look more closely at the trinket. 

“But you ought to take better care 


.” 














lose it.” 

The girl instinctively put a hand to 
her throat. 

“Why!” she exclaimed. 
it ?” 

“Didn't I tell you!” said Mr. Smythe 
teasingly. 

“Say, you!” expostulated the girl, 
clutching at his outstretched hand. She 
pried the fingers open. The palm was 
empty. 

The girl’s eyes clouded in bewilder- 
ment as she dropped his hand. 

“T guess it must have been too big 
for your neck,” said Mr. Smythe easily, 
“because it seems to have slipped up 
around your mop. Here it is!” he 
added, touching her hair and bringing 
his hand away quickly with the laval- 
liére dangling from it. 

The girl snatched the trinket and re- 
fastened it around her neck, 

“Now keep your hands away, Mr. 
Fresh,” she said tartly. “If you didn’t 
look more like a sleight-of-hand artist, 
I’d think you was a pickpocket.” 

Mr. Smythe laughed. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said. ‘You 
ought to see what I can do with a pack 
of cards.” He straightened up and 
slapped at his trousers pockets. “I’m 
practicing up for a smoker next week,” 
he added quickly. 

Through the heavy, glass-paneled 
door swung a tall young woman bun- 
dled up in furs. A thick roll of red- 
gold hair shone between the brim of 
her smart black hat and the furry edge 
of her white neckpiece. From its tri- 
angular opening the girl’s neck rose 
like a white column, full fleshed and 
round. Her face, oval and smooth, 
might have been called aristocratic but 
for a certain heaviness of chin and jaw. 
Her lips, artificially red and curved, 
were slightly parted in an habitual half 
smile. Her penciled eyebrows curved 
high over eyes of a dull slate-blue color. 

Mr. Smythe swung around on his 
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~ of it,” he added lightly. “You might 


heel and appreciatively took in the lines 
of the girl’s graceful figure. As her 
glance crossed his, he lifted his 
felt hat and bowed. 

“Good evening,” he said affably. 

The girl’s eyebrows rose a tiny frac- 
tion of an inch and her head went back 
sharply. Her glance dropped from his 
eyes to his feet and back again. 

“How dare you, sir!” she said in a 
rich contralto voice, full of indignation. 
As she stepped past him she added more 
crisply: “You bum, would-be masher, 
you!” 

Mr. Smythe’s chin dropped and he 
gazed blankly after her as she stepped 
into the elevator. Then his features 
contracted in a black scowl. 

“I'll hand you a jolt yet for that,” 
he muttered, staring angrily as the ele- 
vator cage ascended. 

The telephone gir] 
Smythe turned on her. 

“What do you know about that!” he 
snarled. “Simply try to act like a 
neighbor and she pushes my face in!” 

“That’s what you get for being so 
fresh!” said the telephone girl. 


gray 


tittered. Mr. 


“Fresh nothing!” snapped Mr. 
Smythe. “Don’t I live in the same 


building? Ain’t we neighbors? Here 
comes the old one,” he added, and 
quickly turned his back on the door. 

The cotenant of Miss Manners’ apart- 
ment came in briskly. 

“Is my daughter in yet?” she asked. 

“She just went up,” replied the girl 
at the board, smiling over her shoulder. 

“Thank you,” the woman replied, 
glancing with a touch of suspicion at 
Mr. Smythe’s back. The elevator boy 
smiled as she entered the car. 

“Miss Manners jes’ came in, ma’am,” 
he said, and opened the sixth-floor door 
with a flourish. 

The woman opened an apartment 
door with her latchkey and entered a 
square room with two corners cut off to 
provide windows, each opening on an 
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air shaft. In front of one sat Miss Man- 
ners, leaning back comfortably, with a 
newspaper resting on her lap and her 
feet elevated on a box couch. She had 
laid off her furs and outer garments and 
was sitting in a thin, lacy dressing 
sack and her petticoat. 

“Hello, Kitty,” she said, glancing 
over her shoulder. 

“You’re in early,” said the other. “T 
just went out. to the delicatessen; I’ll 
have supper ready in a minute, if you’re 
hungry.” 






























The girl’s eyebrows 
rose a tiny fraction 
of an inch and her 
head went back sharp- 
ly, “How dare you, sir!” she said in a 
rich contralto voice full of indignation. 








“T can wait,” said Miss Manners. 
“That fresh guy that lives on the next 
floor tried to mash me as I came in 
downstairs.” 

“Yeh?” said Kitty noncommittally, as 
she placed her parcels on a chair and 
took off her wraps. 

“Uh-huh, and I gave him a danger 
signal that ought to keep him side- 
tracked for a while.” 

“T’ve been noticing him eying you 
up,” remarked Kitty. “He’s pretty 
fresh. Still,’ she added speculatively, 
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“he might be all right; he don’t look 
very seedy, anyhow.” 

“T don’t know what his graft is,” 
Miss Manners replied simply. “If his 
feet was—were, I mean—a couple of 
sizes bigger, I’d think he was a fly cop.” 

“Maybe he’s one of them divorce- 
agency shadows,” said Kitty, stepping 
into the bathroom, where she hitched a 
gas tube on the jet and set a frying 
pan and a coffeepot on the two-burner 
stove which rested on a board across 
one end of the bathtub. 

“Something like that, I guess—the 
way ‘he’s trying to stand in with the 
switchboard girl,” said Miss Manners, 
returning to her paper. “He ain’t—he 
isn’t a live one, anyhow; they don’t 
spend their time hanging around the 
vestibules of second-rate shacks like 
this.” 

Kitty laid four slices of bacon around 
the edge of the pan and deftly dropped 
two eggs in the middle. 

“Oh, Kitty,” Miss Manners suddenly 
called out. “Come here a minute.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” she added, look- 
ing up as Kitty stepped to the door- 
way. “I was thinking it over coming up 
in the subway, reading this.” She 
pointed to a headline in the paper. 

Kitty read the item indicated. It 
heralded the Van Snydym’s annual 
masked ball -as the most recherché 
function of the season, going into a 
wealth of detail as to the floral decora- 
tions of the marble ballroom and the 
elaborate police arrangements to guard 
the jewels which would stud the cos- 
tumes of the maskers. 

“Well, what’s the answer?” 
Kitty, handing back the paper. 

“It’s a big chance,” replied Miss Man- 
ners thoughtfully, “but I think I can 
get by.” 

Kitty pursed her lips and elevated her 
eyebrows, as the implication dawned 
upon her. 

“It’s big-time stuff,’ she said at 


said 


length. “But how are you going to get 
in?” she added practically. 

Miss Manners stood up quickly and 
opened the box couch on which her feet 
had been resting. She rummaged 
among its contents and drew forth an 
abbreviated garment of robin’s-egg blue 
silk which sparkled where the light 
struck its rhinestones. 

“This is the real thing, Kitty,” she 
said, holding it up. “It’s in elegant 
taste, and it shows off my figure to per- 
fection.” 

From the box she drew forth a black 
velvet mask and a pair of black satin 
slippers with silver buckles and red 
heels. 

“Where are you going to get an in- 
vitation?” pursued Kitty, passively re- 
garding the costume. 

“Silly!” said Miss Manners. “You 
don’t think them—those swells make 
their friends show a ticket at the door, 
do you? Why, that’s the whole idea! 
Nobody knows who anybody else is till 
the unmasking at the stroke of midnight 
and all that. It gives ’em a chance to 
pull all kinds of refined rough stuff, you 
know.” 

“It’s awful, big-time work,” Kitty re- 
marked skeptically. 

“That’s just it!’ said Miss Manners, 
impatiently snatching the mask from 
Kitty’s hand. ‘“We’ve gotta break into 
the big stuff. We're getting known, I 
tell you, and this small work we’re do- 
ing will only wreck us sooner or later. 
Why, I can get in there easier than a 
kid breaking into a toy bank with a 
hatchet, and—Palm Beach for ours this 
winter !” 

Kitty was still unconvinced. 

“All them jewels the papers write 
about is mostly paste,” she remarked. 
“They keep the real stuff in safe-deposit 
vaults and only take them out to stroke 
them once in a while. They only wear 


rep—replicers at these swell functions 
the papers write about.” 
“Stuff!” said Miss Manners. 


“No 


















woman who’s got ’em is going to run 
a chance of being outefione by some 
other dame, I tell you. They even wear 
the family plate on their chests.” 

“But how about the cops?” pursued 
Kitty. ‘The paper says the place’ll be 
alive with them.” 

“Boo!” exclaimed Miss Manners con- 
temptuously. ‘“‘A couple of flat flatties 
in hired dress suits sitting with the serv- 
ant girls in the butler’s pantry! Better 
hurry up supper,” she added, dropping 
the costume and taking the telephone 
from the mantelpiece. “I’m going to 
call up Dolan for a limousine. He’s 
safe, anyhow.” 

She took the receiver from the hook 
and was answered by the girl at the 
switchboard downstairs. 

“Please get me East, four-o-five- 
two,” said Miss Manners in her richest 
tones. 

The switchboard girl rapped Mr. 
Smythe’s knuckles with her pencil, 
which he had seized in order to demon- 
strate that he could swallow it, and 
plugged “central.” 

“Right away, Miss Manners,” she 
said sweetly, and repeated the number. 
A call came in on the other trunk line 
and she left the keys up in her hurry to 
make the connections, 

“I told you they were nice people,” 
she remarked, suddenly snapping the 
keys shut. 

“Who?” said Mr. Smythe pertly. 

“The Manners, of course.” 

“The royal family—yeh, go on,” said 
Mr. Smythe. 

“No rickety old taxicabs for them!” 
The girl pulled the plugs out as the 
winking light in front announced the 
end of the call. “Nothing less than a 
limousine !” 

Mr. Smythe sneered nonchalantly. 
Then a gleam came into his cool gray 
eyes, 

“Oh, stop trying to kid me!” he said 
skeptically, 
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“Well, I just heard her order one f 
eight-thirty to-night,” said the girl. 

Mr. Smythe shrugged his shoulders, 
but a slow smile spread over his face 
and his eyes puckered into narrow slits. 

“T have a hunch,” he mused audibly. 

“Whadijasay ?” asked the girl, the dis- 
puted pencil in her mouth. 

“T just remembered a dinner engage- 
ment,” Mr. Smythe said quickly. 
“Guess I gotta go climb into my rags.” 

On the seventh floor Mr. Smythe 
opened the door into his own somewhat 
circumscribed domain. Switching on 
the electric lights, he doffed his clothes 
and was soon splashing in the bathtub. 
Then, in dressing gown and slippers, he 
proceeded to take a number of things 
from his chiffonier drawers, laying a 
white shirt and silk socks on the bed, 
and got his evening clothes out of the 
wardrobe. A black mask, after some 
critical examination and adjusting, he 
decided “would do.” Humming cheer- 
fully under his breath, he proceeded to 
dress with deliberation. Once he 
paused while a malevolent gleam shot 
into his eyes. “You bum, would-be 
masher, you!” he murmured softly to 
himself. “Huh! There’s a_ setback 
coming to you for that, Miss Haughty 
Manners!” Then he resumed his dress- 
ing with unruffled countenance. Into 
his shirt front went pearl studs, and 
into his cuffs links that were the last 
word in elegant correctness. As a final 
touch, he took from a small, locked box, 
secreted in a far corner of the writing 
desk, a wrist watch of such exquisite 
design and delicate workmanship that 
even as he slipped it on his wrist he 
stopped to finger it appreciatively, a 
reminiscent smile on his lips. 

“Some from one place and some from 
another, but this baby takes the prize,” 
he mused. “Cost a pretty penny in 
time and scheming, too; but it gives me 
the final stamp as a dear boy of the 
upper ‘clahses.’ It’s worth it fér that 
alone.” 
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He carefully set it according to the 

more serviceable nickel watch ticking 

on his dresser, adjusted his silk hat 

several times till he hit an exactly satis- 

factory angle, swathed his muffler round 

his neck, got into his overcoat, took a 

pair of spotless white gloves from their 

4 tissue-paper protection, and sauntered 
jauntily out to the elevator. 

The telephone girl, relieved for the 

night, had disappeared. Setting off 

fins briskly from the house, he turned the 

é corner, then crossed the street and 

strolled back on the other side, where 

_ a row of shabby, genteel brownstone 
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fronts loomed darkly down the badly 
lighted street. 

After pacing back and forth for a 
while, from the corner of the intersect- 
ing avenue he saw a woman, wrapped 
in an opera cloak, came from the gar- 
ishly lighted vestibule of the Alcazar 
Apartments and enter a waiting limou- 
sine. His air of nonchalance aban- 
doned, he hailed a taxi and flung open 
the door. 

“Dog that limousine,” he snapped. 
“Don’t lose it. If it stops, stop half a 
block behind, if you can. If not, pass 
and stop a little farther on. All right.” 

With a lurch the car shot for- 
ward ; through several blocks of the 
shabby-genteel street, into a busi- 
ness avenue, down it a few blocks, 
across a crowded street on the con- 
gested car line, then, swinging 
north, into the wide avenue which 
stretches, the pride of the city and 
despair of traffic experts, for miles 
of loft buildings, imposing stores, 
and magnificent private pal- 
aces. Turning a street corner 
abruptly, the taxi jarred, hesi- 
tated, then shot forward 
around the limousine, which 
had halted before an 
awning-protected mar- 
ble entrance just off 
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“It’s a big chance,” re- 
plied Miss Manners 
thoughtfully, “but I 
think I can get by.” 

















the Avenue. Several doors beyond, well 
out of the lights, the taxi stopped also. 

Mr. Smythe was on the pavement at 
the instant, fumbling in his pocket, but 
his eyes were on the awninged pathway, 
down which he saw the opera-cloaked 
figure, now masked discreetly, trip past 
uniformed flunkies into the brilliantly 
lighted house. 

The taxi was paid and dismissed. 
The elegantly clad figure, which might 
have been that of a college athlete-stock- 
broker, sauntered toward the mansion, 
into which guests, alone or in chatter- 
ing groups, were now going at irregu- 
lar intervals. By the curved marble 
balustrade a bored, but conscientious 
policeman had taken up his post. To- 
ward him strolled the impeccable Mr. 
Smythe, an indefinably professional air 
permeating his manner and voice. 

“Detailed here?” he queried, stopping 
by the policeman, through whose hon- 
est, if somewhat inadequate, brain flit- 
ted a vague memory of some previous 
meeting, probably in the line of duty, 
with the distinguished stranger. 

“No, I’m the man on the beat.” 

“Anybody inside yet?” 

“T ain’t seen him, if there is. Sure, 
they don’t need nobody extra on the 
inside. All them jewels the papers 
write about is paste. Sure, they do be 
keeping the real wans in safe-deposit 
vaults. What they wear’s all immy- 
tashun. They’re a nairvus lot!” 

The passer-by nodded professionally, 
then started to move on; but his heel 
must have slipped on one of the hard 
little spots of ice which scalloped the 
sidewalk, and he lurched sideways 
against the officer, clawing the latter’s 
coat, as he tried to save himself, 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, steady- 
ing himself and laughing nervously. 

“Sure,” said the officer, who had 
grasped his arm in time to prevent him 
from actually falling, “it wouldn’t be 
no trouble a-tall to break your neck on 
these sidewalks, the way these here 


rich people let their flunkies clean ’em 
off.” 

“Well, thanks to you, I didn’t break 
mine,” said Smythe genially, and 
passed on down the street. 

The policeman looked after him, idly 
remembering the paragraph in the regu- 
lations which refers to the duty of cour- 
tesy to strangers, and turned about, 
passing the door and resuming the pa- 
trol of his beat. 

Around the corner, Smythe hailed a 
taxi and drove briskly back to the man- 
sion, entering with a group of guests 
whose limousine had just preceded his. 
At the door he loitered behind. Under 
his coat he showed the glint of a police 
shield to the butler, who was not un- 
used to the presence of the police at 
important functions. 

“T didn’t know that the master had 
arranged for special protection to- 
night,” the butler said. “However, I 
presume it’s just as well. If you'll just 
come this way, sir,” he added affably, 
“T’ll show you the lay of the land.” 

The ballroom was not crowded, but 
a buzz of gay voices showed that those 
who had already arrived were strik- 
ing the keynote of jdllity early. 
Smythe, discreetly masked, lounged at 
the door until his roving eye fell upon 
a woman, every detail of whose cos- 
tume, from the sparkling circlet in her 
blond hair to the twinkling red-heeled 
slippers below her short, robin’s-egg- 
blue skirt, proclaimed her the most be- 
comingly, if not the most showily 
gowned woman in the great marble hall. 
Evidently conscious of the expert ac- 
curacy with which the costume accentu- 
ated the exquisite lines of her figure, 
she was pirouetting flirtatiously before 
an eighteenth-century dandy whose 
monocle expressed quiet enjoyment of 
her airs and graces. 

The music began again and, on the 
arm of her Beau Brummell, the co- 
quette swept by the watching Mr. 
Smythe. Over her partner’s shoulder 
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she caught his eyes upon her and, anx- 
ious for conquest, she gave him a side- 
long glance from under the mask. 

As the musicians began to take their 
instruments for the next waltz, Smythe 
left his place with a group of half-bored 
men whose masks were a concession 
which their formal evening clothes did 
not bear out, and sought the blue cos- 
tume. As he approached, its wearer 
was talking animatedly with a stately 
dowager, unmasked, who seemed to re- 
gard the gathering from the indulgent 
peace of old age. With a pretty air of 
deference she of the blond tresses bent 
over the gray ones to fasten back a 
straying lock of hair—much, except for 
the femininity of the gesture, as Mr. 
Smythe had bent to tease the telephone 
girl about her pendant. 

The music began a soft, but imperi- 
ous swirl of sound as he reached her 
side. Instantly the floor was filled with 
dancing couples. The blond head turned 
with a start as he spoke into her ear. 

“T claim this as my dance. You 
promised it in the look you gave me 
while you were dancing last time.” 

Her poise was instantly resumed. 
With the correct amount of reserve she 
hesitated, looked up at him flirtatiously, 
then slipped into his arms as if the mu- 
sic were irresistible. 

“Paste, of course,” was Mr. Smythe’s 
brief verdict of the glittering circlet in 
the blond hair so confidingly resting on 
his shoulder. But aloud he was “play- 
ing the society act,” as he phrased it, 
with every evidence of an almost too- 
flattering success. 

“If I didn’t know her game, I’d sure 
think the little girl had a terrible crush 
on me,” he mused. “No chance of her 
calling this society boy any rough words 
like ‘bum’ and ‘masher’ !” 

“But I can’t dance every dance with 
you,” the blue-costumed one protested 
prettily an hour later. “I’m afraid I’ve 
already made myself conspicuous to my 
friends.” 


“You haven’t danced every dance 
with me by any means.” Mr. Smythe’s 
air, carefully founded on those of the 
idlers who adorned the supper table 
and smoking room, combined ardor and 
indolence. “I’ve been neglected for 
every one who came along. Apparently 
you’ve enjoyed your evening.” 

The slate-blue eyes flashed, then her 
slight air of excitement was veiled un- 
der a more conventional pose of bore- 
dom. They danced again and again. 
He surrendered her to the eighteenth- 
century beau, who led her to a gay 
group of laughing maskers, men and 
women, who ‘seemed teasing her with 
questions as if piqued as to her identity. 

“About time for the grand-stand 
play,” murmured Mr. Smythe, taking 
up his stand in the arched doorway. As 
she whirled -by on the beau’s arm he 
detected an expression of fatigue cross- 
ing her face, and she seemed to finish 
the dance with difficulty. Stopping 
near the attentive Mr. Smythe, she dis- 
missed the beau on an errand and, as 
she turned toward the door, her hand 
to her forehead, she met him coming to 
her with an air of solicitude. 

“You're tired. I knew you’d overdo 
it,” he said rather ambiguously and, 
grasping her elbow, steered her pur- 
posefully away. 

“Where are you taking me?” she 
murmured. “I only felt a little faint.” 

“We'll find a quiet corner in the con- 
servatory,” he answered. ‘These 
crushes are a terrible bore, after all.” 

With a sidelong glance, she sighed 
wearily and, half leading and half led, 
they pushed through the chattering cou- 
ples into the cool air of the conserva- 
tory. The snatches of wild music came 
to them mingled with the buzz of voices 
and laughter, as if from some baccha- 
nalian rout in another world. Mr. 
Smythe coolly inspected his wrist 


watch, and his companion, who had 
leaned back in relaxation, sat up with 
sudden interest. 




















“What time is it ?” 
she asked. Then, 
more languidly, 
“Whatever time it 
is, I think I shan’t 
stay here much 
longer. To-morrow 
will be a very fa- 
tiguing day—some 
charity work I’ve 
undertaken for dear 
Mrs. de Puyster, 
and r 

“Nearly mid- 
night,” he answered. 
“We unmask then, 
you know,” and he 
leaned forward till 
their challenging 
eyes were very near. 

The girl studied 
him before she an- 
swered, There is a 
very peculiar power 
of concealing iden- 
tity contained in a 
simple bit of black 
silk. Familiar faces 
appear strangely al- 
tered, revealing un- 
thought-of — charac- 
teristics. To un- 
known faces the 
masks _ give the 
equally strange appearance of some lurk- 
ing familiarity, while to all alike the 
veiled eyes give a curious effect of om- 
niscience and often of baleful power. 

Struggling with the baffling sense of 
familiarity which assailed her, as the 
masked eyes glinted into hers, the girl, 
more nearly frightened and, to her own 
belief, with less cause than any time 
during the evening, sighed again and 
looked down. 

“Yes, we—unmask,” she answered. 
“It is strange I cannot place you. But 
then, I have traveled so much this last 
year that my New York threads are 
badly tangled.” 



















































































“J didn’t know they 
were so clever at 
headquarters.” She 
spoke evenly, yet her 
voice broke a little. 








Smythe smiled mysteriously. 
“I cannot call you by name”—he 





dropped his voice to almost a whisper 
“but yet I seem to know a great deal 
about you. I can hardly wait till the 
masks come off.” And he reached out 
his hand toward hers, the wrist watch 
glittering, as a ray from a concealed 
light overhead struck on it. 

Though she recoiled laughingly, in 
a moment she slipped her arm inti- 
mately through his. He moved close 
to her and grasped the soft hand with 
which she gestured for silence. An In- 
dian squaw with long, golden braids 
rustled through the palms near them 











and was joined at the tinkling fountain 


by a fierce-looking, but rather stout 
Mephistopheles. Then, arm in arm, 
they disappeared behind a similar clus- 
ter of palms, and the woman’s slight, 
exhilarated laughter floated out to them. 

“They may be disappointed when 
they unmask,” she said. 

“Life is full of disappointments.’ 
Into his voice had come a new note of 
decision, almost a significant intonation. 
As he spoke, he shifted his arm sud- 
denly, striking her hand as it fell away. 
For a second the wrist watch showed its 
cool platinum surface between them, 
then he quietly picked it up and slipped 
it back on his wrist. 

“The fastenings of these things come 
undone so easily,” he remarked. “What 
were we talking about—disappoint- 
ments ?” 

She rose, her heart beating so that 
a muscle in her white throat throbbed, 
but she contrived a tired laugh as he 
rose beside her, very close to that beat- 
ing muscle. 

“T flatter myself you'll be disap- 
pointed when I go,” she said. “But 
really I must, for I am thoroughly ex- 
hausted.” She extended a hand lan- 
guidly. “Good-by! It’s been jolly fun 
flirting along this way. I hope we run 
across each other again somewhere.” 

He took the hand she extended po- 
litely, but his hand tightened in a grip 
from which she could not draw hers, 
and he pulled her down to the seat be- 
side him again. 

“T have been watching you ever since 
you entered the house,” he said quietly. 

She gasped, but seemed about to 
throw the remark aside with some re- 
tort in her assumed character. His 
grasp on her wrist was unmoving. 

“Tt’s no use,” he assured her. “We 
knew you'd be here, so they sent me.” 
With his free hand he brushed his coat 
aside so that the covered badge glinted 
a second, then was hidden again. 

The girl continued to gaze steadily 
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into his eye. It seemed as if she were 
making a decision. At last she shud- 
dered, tossed her head, and a hard 
little laugh came from her set lips. 

“T didn’t know they were so clever 
at headquarters.” She spoke evenly, 
yet her voice broke a little. 

He released her wrist, but without 
relaxing his watchful attitude. 

“Which shall it be?” he said. “Res- 
titution or—the pen? Hand ’em back, 
and to avoid scandal we'll let you go. 
Remember, you haven’t got a chance.” 

For an instant the girl remained mo- 
tionless, trying to pierce his mask. 
Then she laughed, somewhat bitterly, 
and reached into her bosom. In a mo- 
ment her trembling fingers dropped into 
his waiting palm a little stream of spar- 
kling jewels. He pawed the baubles. 

“One more,” he breathed sharply. 
“You got five sunbursts, a hairpin, a 
jeweled barrette, and three lavallieres. 
Cough up the hairpin!” 

Ten minutes later a black-cloaked fig- 
ure was gallantly escorted to a waiting 
limousine, handed in with exquisite 
politeness, and driven off. The man 
looked after the retreating machine, still 
with the smile on his thin lips. 

“Bum and would-be masher, am I? 
I changed the ‘would-be’ into the real 
thing this time, all right! And you'll 
never know that if you hadn’t given me 
the freeze-out only a few hours ago, we 
might have pulled off this little affair 
and lots like it in fine shape together! 

“If that cop wakes up and finds he’s, 
lost his shield,” Smythe meditated, 
“he’ll come back here to look for it. 
Well, it might keep him out of trouble 
to pick it up.” 

Again there was a glint as, stooping 
quickly, he deposited the badge by the 
edge of the red carpet. 

There the bright, nickel-plated insig- 
nia of law and order winked merrily 
in the glare of the entrance lights as its 
quondam possessor strode rapidly to 
the corner and vanished. 
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A Captivating, Roinantic Comedy of 
the early ’70’s. 


HE curtain rises upon a modest 
street in the New York of fifty 
years ago. At the right is an old 

house occupied by Michael Dover, a 
luckless inventor, and his romantic 
young daughter, Elsie, who sews to help 
keep the little home together. Elsie sits 
reading on the steps when Sam Robin- 
son, approaching on a great, high- 
wheeled velocipede, dismounts. Sam is 
a “smart Aleck,” who has set out to 
win Elsie. 

Exsie: Well, Sam, I see you're riding it. 

SaM (wiping his brow): Hot, ain’t it? 
It’s all right—your father reading about a 
new French invention, but why does he try 
his version of it on me? 

Etsie: So it isn’t a success! Poor daddy! 

Sam: It’s a success as an instrument of 
torture, but nothin’ else. I only ride it be- 
cause | want your father to give his consent. 
You must be as anxious about it as I am. 
(Etsie protests.) There’s no sense in your 
refusing. When J want a thing, I get it! 
That's the spirit that makes me the success 
Iam! Now, my business takes me all the 
way from New York to Chicago. Think 
they'd give me a route like that if I wasn’t 
good? 
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Eva Le Gallienne as Elsie, the romantic little 
seamstr 





Etste: What a lot of ink the country must 
use! 

Sam: They use more since I got into the 
business. But it ain’t ink alone. My firm 
makes writing fluids, copying ink, indelible 
ink, mucilage Well what do you say? 

Etsie: Better stick to your mucilage, Sam. 

Sam: Ha! I knew you'd say that. But it 
don’t worry me. .When a man puts me out 
of his office, I come back the next day. 
You can’t resist me forever. 

Ex:ste: Oh, Sam, how much you like your- 
self! 

Sam: Why shouldn’t I? Everybody likes 
me. You do, don’t you? 


By Courtesy of the Author and of Messrs. Shubert, Producers. 
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Exsie: No. 

Sam: There you are! Any other fellow 
would be discouraged by a thing like that, 
but it don’t make the least difference to me. 
I’m broad-minded, J realize you've made a 
mistake. 

E.sie: Sam, it’s wonderful how you know 
everything better than anybody else. 

Sam: So you've noticed that! I can’t help 
it—it just comes natural to me. 

Ersie: Oh, youedon’t really. You only 
think you do. Do you remember how sure 
you were that nobody would engage me as 
a seamstress just because 1 was young? 
And how you argued with father about the 
population of New York? Father was right 
—the census showed that it was over a mil- 
lion. 

Sam: Oh, I admit I make some small mis- 
takes; nobody’s perfect. Horace Greeley 
makes mistakes, and so does President Grant. 
Every great man has his weakness. (Mary 
and Siivia, two young friends of Etstr’s, 
enter.) 

Mary: Did I hear 
“great man”? 
himself again. 

Sirvta: I've just been to the grocer’s for 
eggs. Isn’t it terrible how much they cost 
—twenty-five cents a dozen! 

Sam: Merely temporary. 
months they'll drop to fifteen and 
they'll never go any higher. I used to be 
in the poultry business, and 7 know what I’m 
talking about. 


Sam Robinson say 
I suppose he’s talking about 


Within six 


cents, 


SitviA: I wish you’d come and talk politics 
to my sick brother. He’d love it. 

Sam: I haven't time for talk. But you go 
home and tell him Horace Greeley will be 
the next president. I ain’t permitted to tell 
my authority, but I know what I’m talking 
about. 

It would seem that Sam is not Elsie’s 
only lover, for there are significant 
glances between the girls at mention of 
the Ballards, the aristocratic family for 
whom Elsie is sewing. 
are aroused. 

Sam: That’s the reason for it all! That 
young Ballard—he’s been making love to you 
again. Am I right? 

Etsir (archly): We had a short conversa- 
tion to-day. 

Sam: What did you talk about? 

EtsiE: I don’t have to tell you that. 

Sam: You'll tell your father if he asks 
you. Where is he? 

Este: Upstairs, working on his invention. 

Sam: We'll see what he thinks about it. 


Sam’s suspicions 
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(Runs into the house.) 
thing, I get it! 

SirviA: Isn't he mean? 
(Etste’s manner changes. 


When I want a 


The 
The 


tattletale ! 
seamstress 


turns dreamer, as Mary and Sitvia draw 
closer.) 
Eusie: Billy came home early to-day. 


Half past twelve—in time for lunch. 

Siva (breathlessly): On purpose to see 
you ? 

Evsiz: He didn’t say so. But, just the 
same, he insisted upon my having lunch with 
them—with the family, you know—Billy, his 
mother, his sister Ursula, and I. We had a 
delightful repast. I was treated like a guest, 
not only by Billy, but by the others as well. 
During the repast we discussed many beau- 
tiful things. Billy, besides being handsome 
and manly, has a fine appreciation of the 
better thi life. It was fortunate we 
irls went to that matinée of “East Lynne” 
ast year, because they referred to it. We 
agreed that it had distinct merit. Then the 
conversation drifted to other things. There 
were moments when I couldn't talk at all and 
i had to listen with an intelligent look 
I've never heard the opera, for 
nd I've never been to Europe. But 
yretend, for pretending is undigni- 
1 as they have perfect manners, they 
changed the subject. 
ary: What happened after lunch? 

I | returned to my work in Mrs. Bal- 
lard’s boudoir, but I hadn’t been there ten 
minutes when Billy came in. He knocked 
at the door and asked if I would grant him 
the privilege of a few moments’ conversation. 
I was at the sewing machine and, pulling up 
a chair, he sat beside me. He said nothing 
—merely looked. For at least two minutes 
the silence was complete, broken only by the 
whir of the machine. I blushed beneath his 
steady stare. Some men, when they look at 
you, cannot keep their eyes from wavering, 
but his were calm and firm. Suddenly he 
leaned over and, gently removing my hand 
from the wheel, he said: “Little woman, the 
day is too beautiful for you to waste God's 
sunshine by remaining indoors. Let us go 
to the Museum of Art.” I replied: “You 
forget, Mr. Ballard, I am employed by your 
mother and sister to work on their dresses 
of last year.” “Oh,” he responded, “I have 
already told them my intentions, and they 
have acquiesced.” We drove to the Museum 
in a four-wheeler, and there, in the presence 
of beautiful but inanimate things, we talked 
of art and life. We left at such an hour 
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simply 


in my eyes. 


that I could be home at the usual time, so as 
not to arouse father’s suspicions, and Billy 











New York Stage Successes 


Mrs. Ballard («ther Lyon) 


Mrs. BALLARD: 


Now, Ursula dear, don’t forget your walk. 


Ursula (Beth Martin) 


The Grecian bend, which is fashion- 


able at present, starts from the waist. 


accompanied me as far as the drug store 
around the corner. His last words were: 
“You haven't finished your work on mother’s 
blue peau de soie, so I shall see you again 
to-morrow.” 

Meantime Sam has succeeded in excit- 
ing Mr. Dover, who comes out to repri- 
mand his daughter. 

Dover: I don’t like it! I know them— 
those rich men with their sneaky ways! No 


good can come of this. He does not mean 
Erste: I’m sure you’re mistaken, daddy 

His influence is very beneficial. It educates 

me to work there. He wants to improve my 

mind. You see, daddy, he thinks I’m too i 

telligent to sit at a sewing machine all day. 
Dover: In that he is right. If they hadn’ 

stolen my invention—those rich 

would be living on Fifth Avenue 

in your own carriage on Broad 
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ROSAMOND: 


Mrs. Ballard 


Oh, you’re getting a new dress! 


Rosamond Gill 


How exciting! 








Elsie Dover 


How pretty it is—just like the one 


you looked so well in last year! 


Exste: Look, daddy, he gave me this to- 
day. (Shows book.) A man doesn’t give a 
girl fine literature if he means harm to her, 
does he? It’s the latest novel by George 
Eliot. 

Sam: George Eliot! His books are no 
good. A year from now he won't be heard 
of. 

Mary: Sam used to be in the book busi- 
ness—he knows what he’s talking about. 
(Sam glowers at her.) 

Dover: I think it best that you do not go 
to that house again. These books and other 
things are honey to catch flies. 

Erste: But, daddy, I earn good money 
there, and we need it. 

Dover: That is true—that is true. If I 
could be sure That man and his sneaky 
ways- 

Erste: But he hasn’t any sneaky ways. 
You mustn’t judge everybody by Sam. 

Dover: We shall see. (Mysteriously) I 
have a plan. We will soon know. (Exits 
into house, disregarding Sam’s protests.) 

Etsie: You see, Sam, you don’t always get 
your own way. 


Sam (mounting wheel): I’m not through 
yet. When Sam Robinson makes up his mind 
to get a thing, he gets it! You'll marry me 
yet, whether you like it or not. (Rides off.) 

Mary: Good riddance to bad rubbish! 
Let's forget Sam Robinson. Tell us more 
about Mr. Ballard. 

EtsieE (sighing, and settling down to a new 
story): He's tall and handsome, and he has 
the most beautiful manners 

The Ballards, who seem so magnifi- 
cent to Elsie, are in reality striving hard 
to keep up appearances—at least until 
Billy’s sister, Ursula, shall be safely en- 
gaged to the distinguished Mr. Rupert 
Hancock. Mr. Hancock is also ex- 
tremely wealthy, one of his hobbies be- 
ing the study of sociology. Billy is a 
failure as a money maker, and in their 
straitened circumstances his mother and 
sister are obliged to stay in town during 
the summer, pretending to prefer it, 
and to have their gowns made over. 





New York Stage Successes 


In the drawing-room, Mrs. Ballard 
and Ursula are bemoaning Billy’s recent 
melancholy and his lack of business abil- 
ity, when Rosamond Gill is announced. 
Rosamond is a friend of Ursula’s, a gay, 
spoiled society girl, who has been lead- 
ing Billy along by the light in her eyes, 
but whose parents object to so poor a 
son-in-law. Billy fancies himself hope- 
lessly in love, and Rosamond revels in 
the romantic situation. 

Chattering breezily of her day’s shop- 
ping expedition to town, of the rising 
prices of shoes—for a pair of which she 
has just had to pay three dollars—of 
Ursula’s preferred summer in town, the 
latest schottische, and other girlish in- 
terests, Rosamond 
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Rosamonp: Father just bought a new vic- 
toria and a team of horses, so I came up to 
town to look at them. He’s coming for me 
in a little while, and we’re going to have din- 
ner at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Isn't that 
exciting? 

Mrs. Batrarp: I'll run in and see how 
the dress looks. Come to Ursula’s room 
before you leave, Rosamond, dear. (E-rits.) 

Rosamond (cheerfully): Well, Billy, how 
are you? 

Bitty (dramatically): How can you ask? 

Rosamonpb: I’ve been thinking about you a 
lot, Billy—and hoping that we were still 
good friends. Aren't you glad to see me? 

Bitty (despondently): Does one enjoy 
seeing the dagger that made the wound? 

Rosamonp: Oh, what an unkind thing to 
say! Have I hurt, Billy? I’m sure I didn’t 
intend to. I suppose, if you feel that way 





is obviously await- 
ing Billy's en- 
trance. Elsie en- 
ters with Ursula’s 
dress, which is 
ready for a fit- 
ting. 

RosAMOND: Oh, 
you're getting a new 
dress! How excit- 
ing! How pretty it 
is—just like the one 
you looked so well 
in last year! Try it 
on and let me sce. 

URSULA (seeing 
no way out of it): 
All right. Excuse 
me. (Goes out.) 

Mrs. _ BALLARD: 
Miss Dover is a 
very clever seam- 
stress —quite re- 
markable, consider- 
ing her age. We 
both prefer her to 
the more fashion- 
able dressmakers. 
(Bitty, a  good- 
looking youth of 
twenty-four, much 
depressed, enters.) 
Good evening, Wil- 
liam. (Kissing him) 
Wasn't it sweet of 
Rosamond to visit 
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us? Mary Kennedy as Rosamond Gill, and Eva Le Gallienne as Elsie Dover. 
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Bitty (Sidney Blackmer): 


about me, you don’t care for me any more 
at all? 

3i.Ly: That’s the curious part of it. It 
hasn’t affected my love for you in the least. 
If you were a man, and I had the same 
thoughts about you, I’d hate you. As it is 

(Breaks off with a hopeless gesture.) 

RosAMOND (softly) : Go on. 

Bitty: Why squeeze the last drop of blood 
from an aching heart? You know already 
the words I would speak. Why have you 
come here? Like Nero, who fiddled while 
Rome burned, you wish to gloat over the 
ruins of what once was a man. 

Rosamonpb: Oh, Billy, how you misjudge 
me! Why, I wouldn’t hurt you for the whole 
world. If I’ve made you the least teeny- 
weeny bit unhappy, it hasn’t been my fault. 

Bitty (with quick gallantry): I am not 
blaming you. Rather, a thousand times, I 
would blame myself. But you did lay your 
hands on top of mine, and you knew your 
hair was blowing in my face, yet you let it 
blow. I was a poor, conceited fool! As if 


I am not blaming you. 


But you did lay your hands on top of mine, 
and you knew your hair was blowing in my face, yet you let it blow. 


you would leave your life of luxury to come 
to me! I, who can give you no horses, no 
carriages, no 

RosAMoND: Don’t you dare say | am mer- 
cenary ! 

Bitty (qualifying): Not you—your par- 
ents. I shall tell you something, Rosamond. 
You must promise not to cry out. That will 
be your first impulse, but you mustn't. 
(Pointing dramatically to a gas jet) Do you 
see that gas jet? There are three of them 
in my room. If I turned them on without 
applying a match, and then lay down in bed, 
with the windows shut and the keyholes 
stuffed (Claps his hand over 
MOND’S mouth as she starts to scream.) 

RosamMonpb: Oh, Billy, you mustn’t think of 
such a thing! 

Bitty: Why not? I am a failure. 
world is no place for such as I. 

RosAmMonp: But your mother loves you, 
and Ursula loves you, and 

31LLy: Let us face the facts frankly. They 
love me, you say. But my living deprives 


Rosa- 


This 





New York Stage Successes 


them of much that is.good in the world. You 
can see how my death would help, for my 
share in father’s estate would revert to them. 
It would enable them to live much better 
than they do, to go to the country in the 
summer, to go to fashionable dressmakers 
instead of having a seamstress come to the 
house, and As for me, what have I to 
live for? 

RosAMOND (sniffing): This is terrible! It’s 
awful! Oh, Billy, it 
won't be my fault, 
will it? 

Bitty: You can- 
not be blamed, for 
you did not know. I 
had a glimpse of 
Heaven, and then it 
was snatched away. 

RosAMOND: It will 
always—always— be 
on my conscience. | 
shouldn’t have let 
you fall in love with 
me. 

Bitty: What 
could you do? I was 
a poor, blind fool. I 
was a mouse, at- 
tracted by a piece of 
cheese, and did not 
see the trap. (She 
stares.) I beg your 
pardon, Rosamond. 

That was a very 
poor metaphor. 

While Billy es- 
corts the tearful, 
excited Rosamond 
father’s 
carriage, Elsie en- 
ters surreptitious- 
ly, extracts a book 
from the  book- 
opens a 
familiar page, and 
begins to read 
aloud, fairly reveling in the sickly senti- 
mentality. 

Exsie (reading): “‘Do not dream of it, 
Mr. Witherbee,’ she answered in great in- 
dignation. ‘I would never touch a farthing 
of yours. Do you suppose I would accept 
help of a financial kind from any man?’ 
‘And must I do nothing to soften the hard- 
ships of your life?’ asked Ronald Witherbee.” 
(Bitty enters. Exsir, absorbed, does not 
hear him.) “ ‘It is not a hard life,’ replied 


to her 


case, 


Etste (to Bitty): You would have given me this to- 
day if father hadn’t written that letter. See! 
on the edge of the mantelpiece. 
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Guinevere Middleton. ‘It is the life of thou- 
sands of girls in this great but wicked city.’” 
(Starting at sight of Buty) Oh! 

Bitty (dryly); 1 am sorry to interrupt a 
conversation between you and your friends. 

Ecsie (flustered): It—it was all in the 
book. I didn’t think I’d be caught. I'll put it 
back. (Rupert Hancock enters.) I—I’'ve 
put it back, (Evits.) 

Bitty: Good evening, Rupert. 

RUPERT: Hello, 
Billy, my lad. Who's 
the girl? 

SILLY : 
know. 
seamstress, 

Rupert: Very 
pretty. Wonder if 
she’d care to sew in 
our house? 

Buty (lost in 
thought, a_ lighted 
match in his hand): 
I wonder where | 
shall be next 
month? 

Rupert: You can 
hardly expect me to 
know. Just saw 
Rosamond Gill driv- 
ing away. Good 
family. Made their 
money this 
tion, but good fam- 
ily just the same. 
(Maid enters with 
letter for Buty, 
which he reads with 
increasing perplex- 
ity.) “Meet me at 
the reservoir, on the 
Forty-second Street 
side.” Is that what 
she says? Two to 
one, she’s a trapeze 
performer. at Tony 
Pastor's, or a ballet 
girl from Niblo’s 
Garden. 
shall call on you at 
My daughter’s future is at stake.” 

Rupert: By Jove! That's different. Got 
into a pickle, hey? Who’s the girl? 

Bitty: I have no idea. The letter is signed 
“Michael Dover.” I seem to have heard the 
name Dover, but I can’t remember where. 

Rupert: They’ve a way of changing their 
names when it suits their purpose. But I 
understand now why you've been so melan- 
choly. Sounds like blackmail to me. 


I don’t 
Mother’s 
I think. 


genera- 


It sits 


“ 


Bitty (reading) : 


seven, 
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SILLY: But I don’t know any such girl! 
(Sighs.) If I onty did! . Then, perhaps, I 
could think of something besides my grief. 
(More depressed than ever, he-leaves the 
room.) 

Rupert is greeted effusively by Mrs. 

Ballard and Ursula. Presently Rosa- 
mond, greatly 
agitated, comes 
rushing back to 
the house to warn 
Mrs. Ballard of 
Billy’s threat. 
Alarmed, Mrs. 
Ballard talks the 
matter with 
Rupert. 

Rupert: I believe 
I can furnish a clew 
to the mystery. Just 


over 


before you 
came into the room, 
silly received a let- 
ter from some man 
in which he referred 
to his daughter’s fu- 
ture. One - doesn't 
refer to such a deli- 
cate thing as a wom- 
an’s future except to 
a person who is in- 
terested in it. 

Mrs. 3ALLARD?: 
How clever you are, 
Rupert! I was tell- 
ing Ursula. to-day 
how fortunate she is 
—your company 
gives her such an 
opportunity to im- 
prove her mind. 
(Suddenly recalling 
herself) But, Billy! 

Rupert: He pre- 
tended’ not to know 
what the letter re- 
ferred to, but he 
would do that in any 
event. -I forget the writer’s name, but that 
she is in a lower station of life, we may take 
for granted. And from the tone of her fa- 
ther’s letter I believe they are capable of 
causing trouble. At any rate, Mrs. Ballard, 
I am certain the girl Billy is involved with 
is what you would term an inferior. 

Mrs. BALLARD (groaning): He couldn't 
be! It’s impossible! (A new fear seizing 
her) Good Heavens! Rupert, you—you are 


now, 


E.siéE (memorizing): 


“Do not dream of it, Mr. 
Witherbee,’ she said in great indignation.” 
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broad-minded. You don’t think badly of our 
whole family because Billy made one mis- 
take? 
Rupert: As you say, I am broad-minded. 
Mrs. BaLiarp (sighing with relief): Ah! 
I shall speak to William at once. 
must be done. 


Something 
Rupert: I should 
be very careful, 
Mrs. Ballard. Billy 
is sensitive. You 
must not let him 
realize you know of 
this. 

Mrs. BALLArD: 
Then what shall I 
do? You are so 
clever, Rupert — I 
place myself in your 
hands. 

UPERT You 
must suggest his go- 
ing away. You see, 
if he does so, he will 
be out of their 
clutches long enough 
to think things over. 
If, on the other 
hand, he remains 
here, it will indicate 
that he is in love 
with the girl. Above 
all, don’t let him 
know your suspi- 
cions. 

With unwonted 
tenderness, Mrs. 

Jallard inter- 
views her son and 
urges him to take 
a vacation. The 
words of a maid, 
entering to say 
that Miss Dover 
has finished her 
work for the day, 
and awaits in- 
structions for the morrow, attract Billy’s 
attention. 

31LLY: Is the seamstress’ name “Dover”? 

Mrs. BaLtarp: Yes—why? 

Bitty: Peculiar name, that’s all. 

Mrs. BALLARD: Why, William, how nerv- 
ous you are! At least promise you will 
think over what I have said. 

Before Elsie leaves the house Billy, 
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Mary: 
EvsieE: That’s it. 
with the letter in his hand, confronts 
her. She is frightened and confused. 
One glance at the letter and its signature 
tells her what it means. 

Este (trembling): It—it’s all a mistake. 
Mr. Ballard, what—what do you think of a 
liar? 

Bitty (sternly): I dislike them. 
father a liar? 


Is your 


Is it the book about Guinevere Middleton and Ronald Witherbee? 
I’ve memorized part of it already. 


E:sre: He’s the most truthful man in the 
world! Mr. Ballard, / am probably the big- 
gest liar in the world. My father thinks 
you're in love with me. 

Bitty: What? May I ask how your fa- 
ther gained such an impression? Especially 
as you and I, up to the present, have never 
exchanged a single word? 

E_stz: Oh, yes we have! It wasn’t much, 
but I remember it. One day last week you 
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came into your mother’s room while I was 
at the sewing machine, and you said, “Ex- 
cuse me, miss, but do you know where Mrs. 
Ballard is?” And I answered, “I think she’s 
lying down.” -That conversation gave me 
the whole idea. (Dreamily) That day you 
gave me some flowers—lilacs—that I bought 
from the Greek on Third Avenue. They 
only cost ten cents, but they meant a great 
deal to me. 

Bitty (scornfully): Are you mad? 

Ersie: Last Monday you gave me a book 
about music. You felt that I ought to know 
about such things, and it was a shame that 
[ should spend all my time at a sewing ma- 
chine. And yesterday, in order to cultivate 
my taste for literature, you gave me the latest 
novel by George Eliot. 

Bitty (furious): I did nothing of the 
kind! 

Erste: But 
weren't there. 


how do you know? You 
(He stares at her, too amazed 


co = 


BILLy: 
you ask me to go. 


eR es i 


The only thing that could drive me away from you is to have 
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to reply.) And that isn’t all. Look! 
(Draws from her pocket a small, cheap statu- 
ette.) You would have given me this to-day 
if father hadn’t written that letter. See! 
It sits on the edge of the mantelpiece. 

Bitty: That cheap little Cupid! 

Erste (grandly): It isn’t the value of the 
gift that counts—it’s the spirit in which it is 
made. That’s what I told Sam when you 
gave me the geranium. 

Bitty: I judge from your last remark that 
your father is not the only person who knows 
of my infatuation. 

Evsie: I had to tell Sam because it stops 
his making love to me. And Mary and Siivia 
—two poor little girls who live around th 
corner—they love you from my description 
(Bitty is pleased.) They may have whis- 
pered it to some of the neighbors—one or 
two have dropped hints—— 

Bitty (angry again): No doubt. 

Euste: Oh, I didn’t mean to tell anybody 

but Sam and t l 
— really 
Sam | 


1 


yrought 

into it. It’ 

—I know it is! . 
oh, Mr. Ballard, you 
don’t know how 
wonderful dreams 
are! All the people 
| know are so bu 
that they only 
time to 
night, 
nothing rea 
such dreams. 
daddy will know 
truth I 


} 


and I'll hay 

to marry Sam just 
because | can’t stand 
scolding. (Sh 

turns away, bad; 
shaken.) 

Bitty (more ge 
tle): This Sam, 
whoever he is—you 
don’t want to marry 
him? (She shak 
her head.) O 
course you realize 
how ridiculous this 
whole thing is? I 
say, you realize—— 
Oh, turn around and 
look at me! Now, 
tell me this. Out of 
a whole wide world 
of men, why did you 
choose me as your 
victim ? 
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Mrs. Ballard 


DoveER: 


I have been treated as grievously as you, madam. 


Mr. Dover (George H. Tracer 


They told me my daughter was 


treated as a guest at your house. 


Exsie (smiling): You admire me for that, 
at any rate, don’t you? 

Bitty: Admire you! 

E_sie: For my judgment. You are fasci- 
nating. You’re young and handsome, and 
you have beautiful manners—I told that to 
all of them. (The bell rings.) There's 
daddy! 

Bitty: He is on time. 
this matter very quickly. 

Exsie (sighing): Yes, I suppose you will. 
You despise people who tell lies, don’t you, 
Mr. Ballard? (Turns away, murmuring) 1 
wish I had chosen the other man. 


I shall dispose of 


Bitty (wheeling suddenly): What other 
man? What are you talking about? 

Erste: I had the choice between you and 
him, and I decided on you because Well, 
he isn’t as handsome as you, but he’s very 
chivalrous. 

BILLy: 
tled. 

Etsie: It will never be settled, Mr. Bal- 
lard. (Tragically) No matter what may 
happen to me, I will always know that you 
despise me. That will be the deepest wound 
of all. (Her head droops, and Bitty con- 
trols an impulse to go to her.) 


Well, this affair will soon be sct- 
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Bitty (gruffy): You should be ashamed 
of yourself—a pretty young girl like you! 
Ecsie (smiling through tears): Oh, Mr. 
Ballard, do you really think I’m pretty? 
That, too, is something I will never forget. 
(Bitty writhes. Mrs. Dover is shown in, 
and Etste is asked to wait in the next room.) 
Dover: You wonder why I am here, sir? 
I can explain very quickly. I am a careful 
father, sir. 
BILLy: 
sir. 
Dover: Yes, Elsie is very pretty. 
beauty attracts the unscrupulous. 
not her beauty I came to discuss. Years ago 
some rich men stole my invention—an in- 
vention which would have enabled Elsie to 
live in luxury. I don’t trust rich men. You 
have been kind to Elsie, but I cannot trust 
you. 
Bitty: Don’t let that worry you. 
think we’re rich, but we aren't. . 
Dover: You are rich compared with Elsie, 
and when a rich man pays attentions to a 
poor girl, it is time her father investigate 
Bitty (hotly): So you think my fr 
ship with your daughter is that kind 
affair? 
Dover: Elsie is a 
pure and sweet! 


You're quite right to be careful, 
And 
But it was 


People 


girl—goo 
But a young girl sometime 
loses her head. She thinks u hand 
and brilliant. When a idi 
things, there is danger. Sam Robinson, wh 
wishes to marry her, is 7 
class. He is asonofag 
not oppose her marryit 
Bitty: She doesn’t share your enthusiasm. 
Dover: That is partly your fault. When a 
rich man is kind to his mother’s dressmaker 
you can 


good 


viowrn 
I would 


1 
y nim. 


31LLy: This has gone far enough! Did 
your daughter ever intimate that I made an 
improper advance to her? 

Dover: On the contrary, she insist 
you are the soul of chivalry. 

Bitty (pleased): Go on, sir 

Dover: But I know rich men and their 
underhand methods. Mr. Ballard, I am here 
to satisfy myself that there is no improper 
motive in your friendship with my daughter. 

Bitty: On that score you may feel per- 
fectly secure. The only thing between your 
daughter and myself is a yawning chasm. 

Dover: 


that 


You mean the social discrepancy? 

31LLY (angry): I mean nothing of the 
kind. Social distinctions are ridiculous. If 
I cared for your daughter and wished to be 
friendly with her, the fact that she happens 
to be my mother’s seamstress wouldn’t make 
the slightest difference. But as it is 
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Dover: Mr. Ballard, I withdraw all oppo 
sition to your friendship. (BILLY gasps.) 
There is only one reservation I feel bound t» 
make. This friendship may interfere witl 
her fondness for Sam Robinson. In that 
case, I should not be pleased. 

Bitty: Sam Robinson! Look here, Mr. 
Dover, it’s none of my business, but making 
a girl marry a man she doesn’t care for is a 
contemptible thing to do. 

Dover: I am thinking of her welfare, her 
safety. How can I feel secure regarding 
my daughter while she accepts attentions 
from men I do not know? 

Bitty: Do you think the men you happen 
to know are the only decent ones in the 
world? You old-fashioned people have the 
most evil minds! Why, you came here to- 
day prepared to find me a Mephistopheles 
merely because your daughter told you I had 
been kind to her! Can't a man be fond of 
a girl without intending to do her harm? 

Dover (grandly): Mr. Ballard, you have 
convinced me! | you are fond of 
Elsie in a proper, commendable way. 

Bitty (confused): I—l All I said 
was it’s an outrage to make a girl marry a 
man she doesn't love 

Dover: I have already taken a great deal 

f your ti Mr. Ballard. If you will call 
tell her in your presence that 
all my mer objections. 

Wait. a moment! 
with lowered 


realize 


p y 
Elsie, I shall 
I withdraw 

Buty (desperatel: 
(Ets! ters, 


] 
939 A 
] OW Ft 


Let me think. 
head, trembling 1d to foot.) 

Dover: Elsie, Mr. Ballard has told me the 
truth He is a gentleman in spite of his 
wealth, and I have no objection to your 
knowing him. (S/e ts taken aback, and starts 

2.) 
(furious): Don’t giggle! 
vER: You're quite right, sir. It’s a most 
-oming habit. Elsie, dear, since you and 
Mr. Ballard are such good friends, it would 
be gracious of you to ask him to cail 

Ersie: But, daddy, I— 

Dover: My daughter thinks, perhaps, that 
our home is too humble. But, sir, I should 
be pleased to have you come. 

Erste: Of course I'd be awfully glad. 
Maybe—maybe you'll come to-night? We 
could sit on the stoop and talk. There’s al- 
ways a breeze on our street. 

Bitty: One moment. There is something, 
sir, I feel you ought to know 

Ecsite (quickly drawing Dover to the 
door): Come along, dear. (To Buttty) 
We're always through dinner by eight. Don’t 
be late. I’ll be waiting for you. (Exits.) 

Bitty (dazed): Well! 
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Bitty: I don’t believe a word of all this, You’re fond of me—me! That’s why you made up 


those stories, and that’s why we’ve become such friends. 


A week later, and Billy has been a 
caller at the Dover home exactly seven 
times—a fact that has aroused an enor- 
mous interest in Silvia and Mary, as well 
as the whole neighborhood. No longer 


Elsie— Elsie, dear 


depressed, but gay and buoyant, he is 
a transformed Billy. By his interest in 
Mr. Dover’s inventions, as well as his 
chivalry and kindness to Elsie, he has 
quite won the old man’s heart. Craftily, 
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Sam Robinson watches the affair and, 
after a little spying on his own account, 
reports his suspicions to Elsie’s father. 
Billy, arriving at the moment, is sternly 
asked for an explanation. 

Bitty (uncomfortable): Ask Elsie, sir. 
Her memory is so much better than mine. 

Dover: It will not be a great tax on your 
memory, sir. I am informed that you and 
Elsie met this afternoon and went to Del- 


Ursu'a 


RuPERT: 


monico’s, on Fourteenth Street. You both 
left the house, but at separate times, and 
met by appointment around the corner. Such 
a method of meeting suggests that your fam- 
ily knew nothing about it. If Mrs. Ballard 
has no objection to your friendship, why do 
you find it necessary to meet surreptitiously? 

Erste: It’s like this, daddy. There's a cer- 
tain Mr. Hancock who is very attentive to 
Billy’s sister and who is at the house a great 
deal. Well, Mr. Hancock and Miss Ursula 
like to go wherever we do, but Billy and I 
like to be alone. So to-day Billy pretended 
he was going to Barnu:’s circus, and I said 
IT was coming home. 


Have you missed me, dearest? 
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Sam: Are you speaking of Rupert Han- 
cock, the millionaire? 

Bitty: Yes. Do you know him? 

Sam: I don’t know him, but I know about 
him. His family owns a lot of property on 
Park Avenue, above Forty-second Street. I 
advised ‘em to sell. Property in that part 
of town will never be worth anything. I 
used to be in the real-estate business and / 
know what I[’m talking about. Look here— 
they’re swells, ain't they? 


Rupert Hancock (| Gilte rt Douglas 


It’s been more than an hour. 


Erste: One of the best families. 

Sam: And he wants to go around with 
you? Oh, say! You'll hear from me again! 
(Exits.) 

Bitty (alone with Evstr): That story vou 
told your father—what a magnificent fib that 
was! He believes that my people know about 
our going around together, doesn’t he? 

Exsie: If he thought they didn’t know it, 
he would forbid my seeing you. That’s why 
I had to have lunch with all of you. 

3inLY: Oh, we had lunch together, did 
we? My memory is very faulty. Did some- 
thing transpire, perhaps, that I ought to re- 
member? 
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Exsie (airily): Nothing of. any conse- 
quence. You asked me to go driving next 
Sunday in a barouche. 

Bitty: Good! We'll do it. 

E:ste: I can’t. I have another engage- 
ment. 

BILLY: 
that ? 

Eisie: No. 


Are you telling the truth about 


Then you will go driv- 
ing with me? 

Este: No. Because you haven't told your 
mother and sister. 

itty: I haven’t told them because I didn't 
think it necessary. (With deep feeling) You 
don't know what this friendship has done for 
me. I was on the brink of despair—every- 
thing was black. And you were the sunshine 
that sifted into my soul and turned the night 
into day. You think I’m afraid to tell my 
people, do you? Well, consider it done. 

Erste: They won't like it. I’m only a 
seamstress. They'll try to break up our 
friendship. 

Bitty: The only thing that could drive me 
away from you is to have you ask me to go. 
Nothing else! (Etsre looks at him, her eyes 
filled with gratitude and affection.) But 
here’s something I’ve wanted to ask you for 
a long time. What made you invent those 
stories when you did? 

Etsie: Move away and I'll tell you. When 
I was a little girl I once asked mother to buy 
me a horse and carriage. Think of it! We 
had hardly enough to eat, and I wanted a 
horse and carriage! Mother lifted me up 
and said to me: ‘Darling, when you haven't 
got a thing, it doesn’t help to cry about it. 
Just imagine it’s yours, and that’s almost as 
good as having it.” 

sILLY (his eyes devouring her): By Jove! 
This means that you invented our friendship 
because it was something you wanted? 

Eusie (shaking her head): This was alto- 
gether different. This happened because I 
was working in your house at the time. 

3iLLy: And you used to see me and think 
how nice it would be if we knew each other. 
You're a romantic girl 

E.sie: That's it; I’m very, very romantic. 
Every girl is, I guess. Only, some keep their 
romance closed up in here (touching her 
heart) and after a while it dies, like a flower 
that never feels the sun. Others expose their 
natures to the sun, and let the air of life 
blow upon them (Catching herself) It 
wasn’t you that awakened the romance in me. 
You won't be angry, Billy, if I tell you the 
truth? 


Bitty (stunned): Proceed. 


.trip to another part of town. 
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Este: Please don’t be hurt, Billy. I know 
how dreadfully vain men are, but—but this is 
different. You see I’ve never told you about 
Ronald. Ronald Witherbee is his name, and 
he was awfully fond of me. But Ronald is 
wealthy and father didn’t approve of him. 
Yet, in spite of his riches, he had touched 
my girlish heart. (Declaiming romantically) 
“Under the interlacing boughs we would sit, 
my fingers employed upon some piece of ar- 
tistic embroidery, while Ronald Witherbee 
read aloud to me. I thrilled in the scenes 
of dramatic grandeur and trembled in the 
moments of fiery passion.” We used to meet 
without father knowing. He gave me the 
geranium on the window sill, he bought me 
the book by George Eliot, he took me to the 
Museum of Art 

Bitty (bewildered): Good heavens! I 
thought J did those things. 

Ersie: I said it was you when it was 
really Ronald. Father wouldn't allow me to 
meet him, so I tried to be as truthful as I 
could. I told father what happened, but pre- 
tended it was some other man. You seemed 
as harmless as anybody 

Bitty: Harmless! 

I’m harmless ! 

Erste: He went away. He writes to me 
every day, and of course he'll come back. 
He’s sorry for what he said. He said some- 
thing that hurt me. Knowing father and 
I were poor, he begged me to accept his 
help. 

31LLy: The insulting ass! 

Etsie (again romantic) : 
of it, Mr. Witherbee,’ I answered in great 
indignation. “Do you think I would accept 
help of a financial kind from you or any 
other man?” “And must I do nothing to 
soften the hardships of your life?” asked 
Ronald Witherbee. “It is not a hard life 
—it is the life of thousands of girls in this 
great, but wicked city,” I answered. 

Bitty: I seem to have heard something 
like that before. Look here—are you fibbing 
again? 

Erste: Do not profane a beautiful ro- 
mance with unworthy suspicions. And now 
remember your promise to call on Silvia’s 
brother. Il’ll tell you more when you come 
back. 

Bitty: Do you promise to tell me the 
truth? I won’t be long. He wants to talk 
about Grant's third term. (E-rits.) 

Meantime Sam has been busy on a 
Elsie and 
her father are amazed to receive a call 
from Mrs. Ballard and Ursula, whom 


I’ll show you whether 
Where is this man now? 


“Do not dream 
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Sam has escorted to their door. _ With 
dignity Mr. Dover receives the aristo- 
cratic ladies and, when he learns that he 
has been deceived by Elsie as to Mrs. 
Ballard’s knowledge of the affair, he 
promises that the friendship between his 
daughter and her son shall end at once. 
Elsie, too, is made to promise that she 
will see Billy no more, and that he shall 
not be told of his mother’s visit. Then, 
as the haughty lady departs, she informs 
I:lsie that her services will no longer be 
required. 

Dover (sinking into a chair): The humili- 
ation of it! The terrible disgrace! 

Sam (briskly): No occasion to take it like 
that, Mr. Dover. I’m here. Nobody has to 
know about it if you take the right course. 
Let Elsie marry me. I’m not a rich man, 
but everybody knows I’m bright and bound 
to succeed. The day is past, anyhow, when 


as Billy, and Mary Kennedy as Rosamond. 


people can make big fortunes like the Van- 
derbilts and Goulds. Twenty years from 
now there won’t be a millionaire in the 
country. J know what I’m talking about. 

EtsiE (very miserable): Ask him to leave, 
daddy. 

Dover: I would like to be alone with EI- 
sie. But before you go, I may say that I will 
do my best to persuade Elsie to accept you. 
There is every reason to believe that she 
will. 

Sam: That’s the way to talk! (To Etsir) 
Didn’t I tell you that I get what I go after? 
(Exits.) 

Dover: What made you tell all these false- 
hoods? I can no longer trust you. 

E_ste: I wonder if they’re really false- 
hoods? Daddy, was mother romantic when 
she was a girl? (Eagerly) She dreamed, 
didn’t she? Not like other people, but beau- 
tiful dreams while the sun was shining. They 
seemed just as real to her as if they had all 
happened. Well, daddy, that’s how it was 
about Billy and me. 
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Dover: If this is all true, it seems you 
care a great deal for him. I cannot trust you 
to send him away. 

E.sie: Yes, you can, daddy. I may have 
inherited mother’s romantic nature, but I've 
also inherited your pride. And what hap- 
pened just now shows me what a fool I’ve 
been. 

Dover: But you still care for him? 

Exste (laughing): Not a bit. It was all 
make-believe from the first. You heard 
what his mother said about that other girl? 
I knew about her all the time. | hear 
him coming, daddy. Please go. (Dover ex- 
its. In high spirits, Buty enters. Este, 
erect and resolute, avoids his eyes.) 

E_sm: Sam was here. He brought me a 
letter—from Ronald. 

Bitty: Where is the letter? 

Ersie: I burned it; I was afraid father 
might find it. He said I should have cour- 
age—he is coming back to claim me as his 
wife. (With a touch of bitterness) He isn't 
in love with a girl in his own set. He’s in 
love with me. (Lightly) So now, you see, 
this is the end of our friendship. Ronald is 
terribly jealous, and he would never forgive 
me if I went around with another man. 

Buty (scornfully) : Doesn’t trust you very 
much, does he? 

Exsiz: I don’t think people ever trust one 


another when they’re in love. 


Brtty: Don't you? Well, if I were Ronald 
—it’s a damn silly name anyhow—I'd trust 
you anywhere. You mean, then, I’m never 
to see you again? 

Ets: I'm afraid that’s it. 
he asks. 

Brtty: It can’t be! I won't have it! I 
don’t believe a word of all this. You're fond 
of me—me! That’s why you made up those 
stories, and that’s why we’ve become such 
friends. You're so in the habit of fibbing 
that you simply can’t tell the truth. (Desper- 
ately, flinging his arms about her) Elsie— 
Elsie—dear—— 

Este (pushing him away): So that’s what 
you think of me! I might have known it! 
You wouldn't act that way toward a girl in 
your own set. 

Bitty: I forgot myself. Forgive me— 
please forgive me! All this you have told 
me is true? You love this man—and you 
never wish to see me again? 

Erste: I can’t. It wouldn't be right. 

Bury: Very well. Before I go I must 
thank you for what you have done for me. 
Before I met you I was the most miserable 
man in the world. Something had happened 
that made me utterly wretched. Then i met 
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I must do as 


you, and gradually things changed. The ~ 
very fact that you chose me to weave your 
stories about seemed like a summons call- 
ing me to live again. For I must be of use 
—if I were capable of inspiring such emo- 
tions. Emotions! (Laughs hollowly.) I was 
the cat’s-paw that pulled the chestnuts out of 
the fire for some other man! (Exsie és si- 
lent, struggling with tears.) For a while I 
thought——__ (Utters an exclamation and 
exits.) 

Exsie (with a sob): Billy! Billy! 

At last Ursula wears a diamond ring 
from Tiffany’s. 

Mrs. Battarp: How delighted William 
will be when he learns of your engagement! 

Ursuta: And now that impertinent Miss 
Dover is out of the way, Billy may be more 
sensible. 

Mrs. BALLARD: We nipped that disgraceful 
affair just in time. When I learned that Wil- 
liam was having an affair with some girl in a 
lower station in life, do you know what I 
feared? Think of such a thing coming to 
Rupert's ears! Thank Heaven he will never 
know! But I was going to ask about Rosa- 
mond’s letter. What were her precise words 
regarding William? 

Ursuta: She says she will be here about 
noon. (Reads.) “Your brother’s mysterious 
behavior on my last visit fills me with grave 
fears. I thought of it all last night while I 
danced at Mrs. Long’s beautiful ball.” 

Mrs. Batiarp: Ursula, it is fate! 
may be the solution for William. 

Ursuta: But she didn’t want him when 
he wanted her. 

Mrs. Batctarp: Conditions have changed. 
Thanks to your beauty and the careful edu- 
cation I have given you, William will soon 
be a connection of the Hancocks. Don’t you 
realize what a difference that will make to 
Rosamond and her family? (The bell 
rings.) 1 suppose that’s Rosamond now. 


When Billy comes in, Mrs. Ballard 


This 


‘contrives'to leave him alone in the draw- 


ing-room with Rosamond, who is ex- 
cited over the news of Ursula’s engage- 
ment. Billy is depressed again, and 
wears a petulant, woebegone expression. 

Rosamonn: How happy they are! (Sigh- 
ing) What a beautiful love affair they have 
had! Don’t you think so, Billy? 

Buty: Rather commonplace, I should say 
—just like other love affairs. 

Rosamond (smiling — self-consciously): 
Bill-ee! I’ve been dreadfully worried about 
you. Ever since our last talk, I’ve kept think- 





ing of the terrible things you said. 
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Oh, 
Billy, you don’t know how I've suffered! 
(He looks deeply into her eyes.) Why do 
you look at me like that? 

Buty (in a strange tone): Some people 
compose stories that are so true to life you 
begin to live them yourself. Others compose 
stories that have no reality at all. I suppose 
it’s a gilt. 

RosamMonp: What are you talking about? 
You act awful peculiar. (Coquettishly) 
Aren't you glad to see me, Billy? 

Bitty: Yes. Because now I know. Until 
I saw you again I couldn't be sure. 

RosaMonpD: You think I acted like a beast, 
don’t you? 

Bitty (wearily): I have forgotten. Years 
have rolled by since then. 

RosAMOND: Forgotten! 
over a week! 

Bitty: Through Ursula the family is 
raised to a high social position. My brother- 
in-law-to-be makes me a splendid business 
offer 

RosAMOND (significantly): Father and 
mother will be glad to hear about it.* And 
that will make a great difference between us. 
It was their fault that everything happened 
as it did. /’ve always been very fond of you. 
(Bitty is silent. ) Oh, what stupid things 
men are! 

Bitty: Love is a tender thing. It is like 
the fledgling bird—bruise its wings and it 
cannot fly. (With sudden vehemence) Have 
you ever read “Romeo and Juliet’? 

RosaMonpD: Every girl has. 

Bittys In the first act Romeo was in love 
with Rosalind. But Rosalind was cold and 
unresponsive. Then he met Juliet. His heart 
leaped, his soul cried out for her. He loved 
her fragile beauty, her gentle voice—he 
loved the tired little hands that worked the 
sewing machine. He 

RosaMonp: Are you crazy? Juliet never 
worked a sewing machine in her whole life! 
(With sudden suspicion) You're in love with 
somebody else! 

Bitty: I’m talking of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
He loved her sadness and her bravery, her 
mixture of common sense and romance. 
Above all, he loved her glorious fibs—the 
fibs that kept people wondering how much 
was plain make-believe and how much was 
her own sweet desire—— 

This is too much for Rosamond. She 
flings open the door and, furious and 
aggrieved, departs, while Billy goes 
sadly to his room. Mrs. Ballard is 
deeply perturbed to find Rosamond 


Why, it’s just 











gone, and her agitation increases when 
Elsie suddenly enters. Elsie has come 
to return a book loaned her by Billy, 
and to recover for her father a fishing 
rod—one of his precious inventions, 
which he has loaned to Billy.. Much 
annoyed, Mrs. Ballard haughtily directs 
Elsie where to find the fishing rod, and 
orders her to leave at once. But Billy 
discovers Elsie’s presence in the house 
and attempts to stop her mad rush for 
the door, loudly accusing her of taking 
what doesn’t belong to her. In the up- 
roar, while Mrs. Ballard wrings her 
hands, Rupert and Ursula appear. 

Rupert: What the deuce is the meaning of 
all this? 

Mrs. BALLARD (regaining her composure) : 
This lady is our seamstress. There seems to 
be some absurd misunderstanding regarding 
a fishing rod. But don’t let it disturb you, 
Rupert. Ursula, take Rupert inside again. 

Rupert (as Ursuta drags him out) : What 
can she want with a fishing rod? There’s a 
problem in sociology for you! 

Mrs. BALLARD: William, what is the expla- 
nation of this extraordinary scene? 

3irLy: The explanation is that your seam- 
stress and I have been friends for some time. 
I have visited her every evening for more 
than a week. I should have told you before 
—only she was still working here 

Mrs. BALitarp: But, William, it cannot be! 
You and a girl like that friends! It’s pre- 
posterous! Think! If Rupert ever found 
out that Ursula’s brother chooses his friends 
from that walk of life, it would spoil every- 
thing. Be generous, dear—think what it 
means to us! 

Masterfully, Billy gets his distressed 
mother out of the room and turns to 
Elsie, who has been making futile and 
quite piteous efforts to escape. 

Bitty: There’s no use your trying to es- 
cape. I won't let you. I only want a word, 
and once you've answered me, you can take 
the fishing rod and go. 

Erste: You're a brute. 

Buty: Sorrow has a brutalizing effect. 





Now, tell me: how did you know I was 
home at this hour? 

Evsie (gasping): I didn’t. That’s why I’m 
here now—because I thought you would be at 
business. 

Bitty: All that you told me last night—is 
it true? About Ronald and everything? 




















Exsie (bravely): It's all true. He will be 
back to-morrow. 


Bitty: You're wonderful. You lie like an 


angel! 
Exsie: Please let me go. There is such a 
man, and I’m in love with him. 


Buty (shaking his head and smiling): 
You're at it again. Only, what motive you 
have in fibbing about this is beyond my com- 
prehension. But, I tell you whatever it is, 
I’m going to find it out! (Calis Mrs. Bat- 
LARD and the others into the room.) Now, 
mother, will you kindly clear up this mys- 
tery? What have you said to Miss Dover 
that has“caused her to break off our friend- 
ship? 

Mrs. BAttarp: Oh, Rupert, 1 wanted to 
keep this from you! But it isn’t our fault, 
and whatever defects there may be in my 
son’s character, I thank God my daughter has 
none of them! It’s terrible! William has 
been lured into an awful affair with my 
seamstress. 


Rupert: So it was the seamstress! By 
Jove! 
Buty: My mother has put a wrong im- 


plication on the matter. There was nothing 
“awful” or “terrible” about it. Miss Dover 
is just as good in every way as my sister. 
And we were friends, just as you and Ursula 
were friends—nothing more. 

Mrs. Battarp: It was on your account, 
Rupert, dear, that I tried to break it up. I 
know your principles and how sensitive you 
are. I know how much family and position 
mean to you. When we learned who the 
girl was, I said to Ursula: “This must be 
stopped—for Rupert’s sake.” 

Rupert (to Bitty): Do you love this girl? 

Bitty (defiantly): You bet Ido! I wasn’t 
sure of it until last night. When I thought 
I had lost her, I nearly went mad. 

Rupert: Those are the correct symptoms. 
(Sternly) Er—Mrs. Ballard, is it your cus- 
tom, as a general thing, to assume a person’s 
attitude without inquiring what it is? What 
makes you think I would come between two 
lovers? 

Mrs. Battarp (amazed and alarmed): 
Why, Rupert—I know how—— 

Rupert: You know nothing whatsoever of 
my views, ma’am, if I may be permitted to 
say so. I am both surprised and disap- 
pointed. (Zo Ursuta) You knew of this 
plan to interfere with Billy’s happinéss? 





Ursuta: Oh, yes! Mamma and I 
Mrs. Battarp: Hush, dear! 
Rupert: You have attributed views to me 


which I should be ashamed to hold. You 
have offended me deeply, ma’am—both you 
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and Ursula. I have the honor to wish you 


both good day. (Exits.) 


Buy: Hurrah for Rupert! 

Mrs. Battarp (to Ursuta, wildly): Fol- 
low him! Talk to him! Make love to him 
—quick! 

UrsuLa (dashing out): Oh, my heavens, 
if I should lose him! 

Mrs. BaLtarp: Luncheon will be ready in 
a few minutes, Miss Dover. We would be 
delighted to have you join us. 

Erste: I’m sorry, ma’am—— 

Mrs. BALLarp: You ask her, William. 
may reconsider if it comes from you. 
Erste: I shall reconsider nothing. 

Bruty (to Mrs. BALvarp, angrily): There! 
You see what your interference has done. 

Mrs. Batiarp: I did what seemed best. 
How should I know what Rupert meant by 
“sociology”? (ELsIE exits, unnoticed.) 

Buty: Why didn’t you inquire first? 
Good heavens! Where is she? (Throwing 
open the window) Elsie! Elsie! 

Mrs. BALLarpD: William—the neighbors! 

Bitty: Damn the neighbors! She's the 
only thing that counts. 

Mrs. Battarp: But she won't come back— 
you heard what she said. 

3uLLy: But, mother, that why she’s so 
wonderful—you can’t believe a thing she 
says! 

On the Dovers’ steps, after a dozen 
futile trips, Billy at last finds Elsie and 
asks her to marry him. She refuses. 

Buty: Where have you been all after- 
noon? You couldn’t have been with Ronald 
because he just arrived. Look—I’ve brought 
him to you. (Opens book and reads. Etste 
gasps.) “‘Do not dream of it, Mr. Wither- 
bee,’ she answered in great indignation. ‘Do 
you think oa 

Ese (her hands over her ears): Stop! 

Bruty (closing book): That finishes Ron- 
ald. (Earnestly) There is no one else. Then 
why not? 


She 





Exsize: What of my pride? 
Buty: Why, it’s triumphant! Even 
mother bows before it. Oh, my dear—— 


Este (softly): 
this before. 

Bitty: I never felt like this before. 
you marry me? 

Etstr: How can you want me? I’m such 
a liar. 

Bitty: I want you to lie to me all your 
life. 

Etsie: That'll be easy. 

Bitty (kissing her): Lots of things are 
going to happen in the future that Sam 
doesn’t expect! 


I never heard you talk like 


Will 
























A Japanese Garden 
By Perrin Holmes Lowrey 


HERE the soft mimosa trees, 
Exquisitely green and pink, 
» the golden-belted bees 
To the scented wine they drink, 
Languid ladies of the East 
In a garden, sipping tea, 
Chatter at a dainty feast, 
Making velvet melody. 


Clad in morning-glory blue, 

Rich with bright chrysanthemums— 
Were they fashioned to imbue 

Earth with beauty that benumbs ?— 
Sitting on their tiny feet 

In a circle drinking tea, 
Slant-eyed ladies most petite 

Shyly glance and smile at me, 


Wild wistaria cascades 
From the trellises above, 
And a bold brook serenades, 
Gay and musical with love, 
While the little ladies glance 
In delicious coquetry, 
Eager for-e-mild romance, 
As they sip their amber tea. 


Bright, exotic butterflies 
Float upon the soft perfume 
Where the tall mimosas rise, 
Sweet and billowy with bloom, 
And the ladies so petite, 
Sipping Oriental tea, 
Never cease to be discreet— 
Though they shyly smile at me, 























Long Live the Kink! 


By Henry C. Vance 


Author of “Somebody’s Knockin’ at Yo’ Do’,” 








“One Miracle, C. O. D.,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E. W. KEMBLE 


Perhaps the most delectable and richly humorous of the 
darktown stories which Mr. Vance has yet written for 


SMITH’S. 


H ABEAS CORPUS JACKSON 
and Delilah Gilyard stood on the 
front porch of the servants’ 
house of Mayor Scott’s estate. Delilah 
had pledged her troth to Habeas and 
the bridegroom-to-be had sworn by all 
that was holy and otherwise to protect 
her always in their pilgrimage adown 
the pathway of life. The moon, as mel- 
low as a luscious pomegranate, beamed 
down upon this pair of dark-skinned 
lovers, and there was a chill in the au- 
tumnal air, but neither felt it, for their 
hearts had been warmed with a love 
that passeth all understanding. 

Mr. Jackson eyed his fawn-colored 
derby lovingly. 

“Yo’ is gwine marry me, ain’t yo’, 
honey ?” 

And Delilah, looking proudly at her 
Samson, murmured softly: 

“Cose’n Ah is, dollin’.” 

“An’ us’ll be as happy as a covey of 
lahks ?” 

“Ah suttin’ly hopes so.” And one 
could tell by the tones of her voice that 
this hope was fervent. 

“An’ de pahson will tie de nuptiales’ 
knot whut has evah been tied by man 
or beas’.” Habeas prided himself on 
his knowledge of ceremonies—lodge 
and matrimonial. 

But Delilah, interested a great deal 
more in appearances than in ceremo- 
nies, smiled happily. 

** *Sides dat, we'll have heaps of flow- 
ahs in de chu’ch, won’t we, deah?” 


**The Marigold Bug’’ will appear next month. 


“Chu’ch? Flowahs? Say, woman, 
whut yo’ think dis heah gwine be, a 
funeral ?” 

Miss Gilyard was rather abashed at 
this display of ignorance on the part 
of her dusky Romeo, and explained: 

“No, silly boy, but dey has flowahs 
at weddin’s de same as dey does at 
buryin’s.” 

“Ts yo’ sho’ ’bout dat ?” 

“Absotively! Yo’ ain’t think Ah 
wu’ks ’round quality white fokes all 
dese yeahs widout lettin’ ’em learn me 
somethin’, is yo’ ?” 

Mr. Jackson scratched his receding 
forehead reflectively and allowed the 
keynote of sarcasm to creep into his 
tones: 

“Dey ain’t no use tellin’ me ’bout 
quality white fokes, chile, as it can’t be 
did. Doesn’t Ah shave some of de 
highes’ faloootin’ white gen’mens in dis 
town?” 

Delilah yielded partially to this. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “Ah guesses yo’ 
does, but whut Ah’s tryin’ to tell yo’ 
is dat when Mis’ Kathleen ma’ied, she 
had worl’s of flowahs, an’ a lil’ gal 
dropped roses fo’ em’ to tromp on, an’ 
Mis’ Kathleen carried a bo’quet of lilies- 
of-de-valley. We is jus’ got to have 
flowahs!” The emphasis of her re- 
marks shattered what doubt remained 
in the mind of Habeas. 

“An’ we will have flowahs, sweet- 
ness! But when do dis heah weddin’ 
come off?” 
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This placard popped into her vision at ten-thirty 


Saturday morning. 


“Ah can’t be bothered ’bout settin’ 
no date.” 

“Den you'll let me ’cide when we is 
gwine be made one?” 

“Dat’s yo’ privlege, sugah, if yo’ 
doesn’t make it too immediate.” De- 
lilah’s victory in the matter of decora- 
tions had made her generous. 

Habeas was wise in his generation 
and remembered something about a bird 
in the hand. 

“But de soonah de bettah,” he sug- 
gested. “How ’bout de twenty-secon’ 
of nex’ month?” 

“Impossiblur !”’ 

“How come?” 

“De twenty-secon’ is de wrong time 
of de moon.” 

“Whut de ole moon got to do with 
it?” 

“Well, gran’paw wouldn’t of no mo’ 
killed hawgs at de wrong time of de 
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moon dan he would ’a’ walked 
undah a laddah. My mamma 
| tol’ me dat.” Evidently De- 
lilah’s memory had not been 
impaired by her loving heart. 

“Ma ‘iage is diff’unt.” 

“It may be, but ma’iage is 
mo’ se’ious dan killin’ hawgs.” 
This went undisputed, and she 
continued, “If it pays to wait 
till de moon get right to save 
a li'l’ fresh meat, it gwine pay 
mo’ so to god against mat’mo- 
nial disastah.” 

‘Jus’ as yo’ says, dollin’. It 
shall evah be thusly. Yo’ 
wud shall be law fo’evah an’ 
internally.” 

“But even de law is some- 
times __ violated.” Delilah 
smiled at her dusky wooer. 
“’*Cides, de cha’ity ball comes 
off on de twenty-secon’, an’ 
we wouldn’t have a corporal’s 
god at ouah weddin’ wid dat 
‘trackshun gwine on.” 

“Den Ah let’s yo’ suit yo’ 
own c’venience, honey.” Mr. 
Jackson smiled. 

“Ah is jus’ as anxious as whut yo’ 
is,” the lady assured him, “but we mus’ 
be guided by wisdom.” This reason 
was obviously good, and Habeas agreed. 

Mr. Jackson picked up his fawn-col- 
ored derby, ran finger and thumb down 
the crease line of his bird’s-eye-maple 
trousers, smoothed an imaginary wrin- 
kle from a red-yellow-green knit cravat, 
took a near-gold watch from a pea- 
green velvet vest, glanced nonchalantly 
at the timepiece, and tripped from the 
porch all a-whistle, Delilah’s eyes fol- 
lowing him the while, for Habeas was 
good to look upon. He was the un- 
challenged dandy of the colored set, 
ultradapper and of rather small phy- 
sique. Also, he bore the distinction of 
being the best negro barber of white 
patronage the town had ever developed. 
And Delilah had noted envy creeping 
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into the eyes of her girl friends as they 
had seen her slowly, but surely, luring 
Habeas nearer and nearer the mar- 
riage altar. 

After the departure of her own true 
love, Delilah gazed happily into her mir- 
ror, and from the smile one would 
gather the appraisal had been satisfac- 
tory. She was of caramel-colored com- 
plexion, well-featured, plump, and 
really the peer of all of darktown’s 
beauties, when it came to rare charm 
and pulchritudinous qualities. After 
studying her face smilingly for some 
few minutes, her face finally clouded. 
She clutched angrily at her hirsute 
adornment, lifted it bodily, and hurled 
it into the far corner of the room. 

“False!” she snarled. “De only thing 
*bout me whut’s artifishul! It’s a toh- 
ment to be fo’ced to weah a wig.” She 
rolled her eyes heavenward. “Oh, how 
come de good Lawd of Bethleham to 
run out of straight haih jus’ as soon 
as he got to makin’ us niggahs?” But 
no answer came. 

Even such a successful matchmaker 
as Dan Cupid cannot figure upon the 
sudden whims of womanhood, however, 
for Delilah accepted Habeas’ proposals 
of marriage on Friday night and on 
Saturday morning she met Doctor Alias 
Humphreys. Few of the colored citi- 
zenry of the town had become ac- 
quainted with the pompous Doctor 
Humphreys on the day that Delilah 
happened to a chance introduction. As 
a matter of fact, the introduction was 
self-inflicted. She had noticed the sign 
on Decatur Street: 


“USE DOCTOR HUMPHREY’S KINK RE- 
MOVER AND MAKE YOUR HAIR GO 
STRAIGHT.” 


This placard popped into her vision 
at ten-thirty Saturday morning. At ten- 
thirty and one-half she had negotiated 
a flight of stairs and was entering Doc- 
tor Humphreys’ studio. At ten-thirty- 
five she had learned in complete detail 


Long Live the Kink! : . 
the excellent qualities of the doctor’s 
guaranteed hair straightener, and at ~ 


ten-forty she had made the happy dis- 
covery that Doctor Humphreys’ per- 
sonal magnetism was as excellent as the 
boasted qualities of his antikink con- 
coction. The doctor worked fast. 

“Yo’ haih restorah mus’ be won’- 
ful, doctah,” murmured Delilah, after 
the eminent physician had finished an 
oration good enough to convince even 
the most pessimistic that a few bottles 
of his medicine would take the kinks out 
of a bed spring. 

“It is dat, Mis’ Gilyahd, an’ th’u’ dis 
scientific phenominaw Ah ’specks to 
benefac de cullud race.” 

“An’ yo’ is sho’ it will ’liminate de 
kinks?” Delilah was not really doubt- 
ful, but she wanted renewed assur- 
ances, and was also fearful lest there 
should be a lull in the conversation. 

Doctor Humphreys rose to his feet. 
He spread out one hand in a grandilo-" 
quent gesture. 

“Ah’s seen it tried. Ah’s witnessed 
wid my own eyes dat formulah of mine 
change de zigzaggiest haih in de worl’ 
an’ make it as straight as de haih on a 
coconut.” 

“Oh, doctah, yo’ mus’ be won’ful! 
Yo’ mus’ be a reg’lah depahtment sto’ 
of knowledge.” 

Hiding his light under a bushel was 
no part of the loquacious doctor’s pro- 

am. 

“Miss Delilah, dat haih restorah is 
only one of mah many achievements.” 

Delilah’s eyes opened wide in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yo’ doesn’t mean to tell me so, 
doctah ?” 

“Yes, Delilah, Ah is one of de tal- 
entedes’ mortals ouah race has evah 
been blessed wid.” 

Miss Delilah Gilyard, beloved of Ha- 
beas, leaned forward invitingly. 

“Tell me bout’h some of yo’ othah 
*chievements, doctah; Ah is interested.” 

“Well, Delilah, dear,” continued the 











































~ doctor, “de fack is dat not only is Ah 
de only man known to science, eyethah 
black or white, whut has evah invented 
a successful antikink medicine, but Ah 
is a great surgeon as well.” 

“Yo’ doesn’t tell me so.” She was 
gazing admiringly at this intellectual 
giant. ‘A surgeon is what takes out 
yo’ ’pedicitis an’ pulls yo’ tonsils, ain’t 
he?” 

“Yo’ is got it right, deahes’, but Ah is 
a mo’ finished product dan whut yo’ has 
in yo’ min’s eye. Dem ain’t nothin’ but 
secon’-lieutenant operashuns. Whut Ah 
puffohms is major operashuns.” The 
doctor’s language was reminiscent of 
his service in a labor battalion at St. 
Nazaire. 

Delilah was impressed. 

“Don’ tell me yo’ is dat famous!” 

“Ah is, only mo’ so. Ah once cut 
out a man’s lights to remove a waht 
off’n a goiter, whut had growed on de 
linin’ of his stummick, an’ which pro- 
jected’ toward his vertybray.”’ Under 
this flow of eloquence and nonchalant 
use of medical terms, Delilah’s eyes be- 
gan to pop almost out of her head, and 
the doctor, noting the look of amaze- 
ment, continued: “When he wuz 
walkin’, dis mov’ment would staht de 
goiter to wigglin’, an’ de waht would 
come in contack wid de vertybray an’ 
tickle it, which would give him a 
laughin’ spell, an’ he would become af- 
flicted wid spinal giggleitis. It looked 
lak de po’ man gwine laugh hisse’f to 
death.” The doctor was allowing a 
vivid imagination to run riot, and he 
might have become stuck then and 
there, had not Delilah ventured a query 
which allowed him to collect his 
thoughts working toward a climax. 

“Den whut happened?” The maiden 


was growing excited over the narrative. 

“Ah tuck out my lance, removes dat 
waht, put some of my special alum 
salve on de goiter, which swunk it up, 
an’ to-day dat man weighs two hundud 
poun’s, eats lak a hawg, an’ is makin’ 


a livin’ fo’ his wife an’ fo’teen chil- 
luns.” 

Delilah’s eyes, having 
panded to saticeresque proportions, 
grew even larger, and her mouth, 
agape in alligator fashion, continued to 
stretch, she having reached a breathless 
and speechless state. Clearly Delilah 
held this great celebrity, now standing 
before her with thumbs propped in arm- 
holes of waistcoat, in absolute awe. 

“My Gawd!” was all she could mur- 
mur. 

“Yes, Ah sacrificed dis career in sur- 
gery to help mah race get out f’um 
de humiliashun of kinky haih,” con- 
tinued Doctor Humphreys in his most 
eloquent style. “Dis pecooliah twis’ 
to de vegetation on ouah haids has been 
a eyesoah to de race since de days of 
Ham.” 

Delilah acquiesced, nodding her kinky 
head approvingly. 

“It was won’ful of yo’ to do it, doc- 
tah,” she eagerly gulped in hero-wor- 
shiping tones. 

“Call me Alias, deah,” purred the 
doctor. “It soun’s mo’ infohmal. -An’ 
let me tell yo’ dat when Ah gazes upon 
such beyootiful maidens as whut yo’ is, 
Ah feels dat mah resuch is not been 
in vain.” His rapturous gaze worked 
like a charm, and as Delilah bent for- 
ward he concluded: “It would have 
been a crime to allow a angel lak yo’ 
to go th’u’ life f’um de cradle to de 
graveyahd wid dis awful handicap.” 

“An’ yo’ really thinks yo’ can make 
mah haih straight, Alias?” 

“Abs’lutely. Don’t think, howevah, 
deah, dat it will straighten ovahnight. 
It might take six months, but if yo’ 
follows de directions, Ah guarantees 
dat in a half a yeah yo’ haih is gwine 
be puffeckly straight.” 

“Wrop me up a bottle, Alias.” 

“Heah is one already wrop.” 

“An’ how much do it set me back?” 

“Not one iota.” There was a gen- 
erous touch in his voice and an admir- 


already ex- 

















ing gleam in his eyes, but his extensive 
vocabulary baffled Delilah. 

“Whut yo’ means by iota?” 

“Nary a cent, dat’s all.” 

“But yo’ isn’t in business fo’ 
health ?” 

“No, suhree, but Ah is gwine make 
yo’ haih straight free.” 

“Oh, thank yo’, Alias, deah.” 

“De pleasuh is all mine, an’ if yo’ll 
jus’ come to see me sometimes, Ah’ll 
feel dat Ah has been fully prepaid.” 

And Delilah departed, light of heart 
and minus 
memory of 
the infatua- 
tion she had 
once held for 
her fiancé, 


yo’ 
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Doctor Alias Humphreys’ fame 
spread with the rapidity of an early 
morning blaze, particularly as ninety- 
seven per cent of Delilah’s acquaint- 
ances spent fifty per cent of their earn- 
ings purchasing alleged kink-removing 
lotions. And, with one of their own 
kind possessing a guaranteed kink re- 
mover, Doctor Humphreys began to 
wax wealthy, Delilah began to wax en- 
thusiastic, and Habeas began to wax 
exceeding hot under the collar. 

There were sundry things in the doc- 
tor’s favor, 
other than 
that he en- 
joyed an ex- 
alted position 
in the com- 





Habeas. Here munity. The 
was a man leading med- 
who stood ical light, 
out over a through his 
mere mortal many sales, 
o f Habeas’ was __ begin- 
type, like ning to fa- 
Mount Ve- ther quite a 
suvius over a bank account. 
smoking ciga- Habeas, on 
rette. Even the other 
Habeas of the ite om. hand, was 
fancy vests, only a= sal- 
the braided The belle of darktown was con- arjed em- 
waistcoats, stantly in Doctor Alias’ company, ployee, an d 


the  candy- 
striped silk 
shirts, and 
varicolored hatbands, could not hold a 
candle to the pompous doctor with his 
snug-fitting Prince Albert, those pearl- 
gray spats, that beaver hat of individ- 
ual architecture. 

The doctor was not Habeas’ physi- 
cal peer, to be sure, for he, too, was 
of semibantam structure, rather spin- 
dly of leg, and round of shoulder, but 
that dignified wearing apparel did the 
work. Where Habeas’ style had merely 
had Delilah groggy, the pomp of Doc- 
tor Alias had proven a knockout. 





leaving Habeas to froth and fume 


could not af- 
ford thrice-a- 
week dinners 
for his caramel-colored inamorata. Doc- 
tor Humphreys was more fortunate. 
As a result, the belle of darktown was 
constantly in Doctor Alias’ company, 
leaving Habeas to froth and fume vainly. 

Doctor Humphreys had embarked on 
a placid course for six months at least. 
After that period, shoaly channels 
might be encountered, for he had guar- 
anteed cures within the half-year mark. 
Fully realizing the fake medicine would 
cause a storm of protest, when the truth 
was finally learned, the crafty Alias 


vainly. 
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had figured that in six months he would 
have a sufficiency of the filthy lucre 
to quit the town with a bank roll. Then 
he would buy mileage for some far-dis- 
tant municipality, there to introduce to 
the uninitiated his wonderful medicine. 

Consequently he was a busy man, fill- 
ing bottles with his famous concoction 
and dealing them out to the faithful 
multitudes at one dollar per deal. Alias 
had always yearned to be the idol of 
some high-brown damsel’s heart. His 
yearning had at last borne fruit. 

The crestfallen Habeas, on the other 
hand, had not completely given up the 
ship, even though he felt it sinking be- 
neath his ponderous feet. He was 
waging a hopeless campaign for the 
hand so faithfully promised by the 
fickle Delilah. Mr. Jackson saw, how- 
ever, with eyes of anger, how the fe- 
male members of darktown’s social set 
went to the Humphreys suite in droves 
to acquire the wonder medicine, and he 
began to realize that against such pom- 
potts opposition he who made his liv- 
ing as. a blade wielder stood little 
show. Having won poor Habeas’ af- 
fections in competition with the other 
marriageable girls of the four hundred, 
and having triumphed in this conquest, 
Delilah had sought new fields to con- 
quer, and great had been the conquer- 
ing thereof. 

Lizzie Smilax, official vamp of the 
colored set, had sought to interest Doc- 
tor Humphreys, but her offensive had 
been woefully weak, considering the 
fact that Lizzie bore the reputation of 
being able by one mere shrug of the eye- 
brows or one sensuous Baraesque twist 
of the shoulders to wrap any victim she 
cared to around her little finger. 

Delilah ruled supreme in the affec- 
tions of Alias and his lavishness toward 
her increased in the same proportion as 
did Habeas’ passionate desire to choke 
him to his reward. 

In the meanwhile a tidal wave of 
faith in Doctor Humphreys’ wizardry 


spread itself over the colored colony of 
the city, and the more famous the doc- 
tor became, the madder Habeas got. 
He longed to see his quondam soulmate 
in private, and, after many fruitless 
attempts, one evening he called at the 
servant house domicile at a time when 
he knew Delilah would be in, she just 
having finished the dishes in Mayor 
Scott’s kitchen. Despite Delilah’s re- 
monstrance, he pushed his way into the 
room, 

“Ah would lak to make talk with 
yo’, Miss Gilyahd,” he announced. 

“Sorry, indeed, dat de feelin’ ain’t 
mutual, Mistah Jacksing.” There was 
a touch of the Far North in the lady’s 
tones and she sought to freeze him with 
her stare. 

“Ah speckted yo’d feel a hes’tancy 
in grantin’ de int’view,” remarked the 
unwelcome visitor with a touch of 
pathos. 

“Dat’s de fus’ good ’spicion yo’ is 
had in some time, Mistah Jacksing,” 
continued Delilah ironically. 

“But, Delilah sad 

“Don’ Delilah me. Dat priv’lege is 
lowed to but one pusson at a time.” 

A picture of the rosy past flitted be- 
fore the miserable Habeas. 

“Ah uster call yo’ dat.” 

“Uster ain’t 4s.” 

“Ah is got somethin’ which is just 
got to be said to yo’.” 

“If dat’s de case, put yo’ tongue in 
high, Mistah Jacksing, ‘cause Ah is in 
a special hurry.” 

“Why come?” 

“Well, if yo’ insis’ on meddlin’ in 
othah fokeses’ ’faihs, Ah’s got a date, 
dat’s why come.” 

“Got a date wid which?” 

“Wid de deahes’ an’ wises’ pusson 
dis side of de nawth pole. Ah an’ 





Doctah Humphreys is gwine out to a 
fish fry to-night in his cah.” 
“Yo’ has oodlins of dates recen’ly.” 
“Yo’ spoke a mouthful, Mistah 
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Ah doesn’t know of any- 
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Jacksing. 
thing mo’ of which Ah’s got dan dates.’ 
Habeas’ jaw dropped gloomily like a 


fallen arch. Delilah, noting his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to conceal ‘the look of 
misery, continued mercilessly : 

“When Alias comes to me all dolled 
up in dat beavah hat an’ dat exquisick 
long-tailed coat, mah heart goes pity- 
pat. Ah adoahs him, Mistah Jacksing, 
an’ now Ah realizes it was all a mis- 
take dat Ah an yo’ evah got ouahse’ves 
engage.” 

Habeas feebly sought to save some- 
thing from the wreckage of his hopes. 

“But dey’s one date Ah is had wid 
yo’ fo’ a long time. Yo’ ’greed to let 
me be yo’ eschot to de Cha’ity Ball. 
Dat contrack still hold good, do it not ?” 

“Not if Alias degrees othahwise.” 

Resolved to handle the situation dip- 
lomatically, though boiling inwardly, 
Habeas argued: 

“But, sho’ly yo’ wouldn't go back on 
yo’ wu’d on ’count of him?” 

“Ah’d go back on anything if’n he 
commanded me to, Mistah Jacksing, 
even on a red-hot stove. Dat man got 
me mesmerized out’n mah senses.” 

“An’ yo ain’t gwine to de ball wid 
me?” 

“Not if Alias dis’proves.” 

‘An’ we ain’t ’gaged no mo’ ?” 

“Ah’s afraid not.” 

Antagonism gleamed in Habeas’ eyes 
and, assuming that his next query 
would prove a veritable thunderbolt, 
demanded hotly : 

‘Den wheah’s mah ring? 

“Alias has got it.” Delilah made this 
frank statement carelessly. 

“Why come dat niggah got it?” 

“Alias wanted a jool specialist to see 
if it was gen’wine. - De deah man ‘lows 
he don’t want his dollin’ wearin’ pastry 
diamonts. He un’stood dat yo’ give it 
to me fo’ keeps, but he don’t want me 
to weah it if it’s pastry.” 

Habeas was gloomy, but positive. 
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“Well, Ah wants dat ring. No fake 
doctah can run _ roun’ wid mak 


prop’ty!” 

Delilah’s answer ignored the ring. 

“Yo’ is speakin’ of a good frien’ of 
mine, Mistah Jacksing, in mah house, 
an’ has called him out’n his name. Now, 
get off’n dese premises befo’ Ah throws 
yo’ off or has it did!” 

Habeas almost scraped the floor with 
a bow. 

‘Yo’ command alone is whut gets me 
off'n dis po’ch,” he advised grandly. 
“As fo’ havin’ me throwed off, dey 
ain’t no five niggahs in dis town whut 
could ’complish dat feat. If dat lil’, 
sawed-off doctah tried it, Ah’d knock 
him so fuh in de groun’ dey’d have to 
probe fo’ him six weeks wid a steam 
shovel. Good night, Miss Gilyahd.” 

Delilah did not reply, and, sad of 
heart, Habeas turned homeward, gloom 
hordes dogging his every footstep, for, 
when fate starts to bucking Dan Cu- 
pid’s line, anything is liable to happen. 
Fate will get offside, will slug, will 
short-arm, and, in fact, do anything to 
gain its point and make the victim un- 
comfortable. 

Just by way of example, fate had de- 
creed that Doctor Alias Humphreys and 
Habeas Corpus Jackson live in the same 
apartment house. Habeas’ room was 
the first to the right on the second floor. 
Darktown’s hair specialist had been 
given a suite of rooms, opening into the 
hall on the left, on the second floor, 
and, while Doctor Humphreys didn’t 
know the identity of his neighbo: 
across the hall, Mr. Jackson had been 
more inquisitive. 

Habeas went immediately from his 
audience. with Delilah to his apartmeni 
and, as he began climbing the stairs 
Doctor Humphreys began descending. 

“Has yo’ a match, mah good man?” 
inquired the doctor, stopping casually. 

“Nope, mah po’ fellah, Ah isn’t got 
a match eyethath phys’cally or to light 
a cigarette wid,” Habeas replied. 








“Yo’ is quite sahcastic.” 

“Only dem whut’s phys’cally fit can 
be dat way.” 

“Niggah, does yo’ khow yo’ is talkin’ 
to one of de mos’ inflooenshul men of 
dis municipillity ?” 

“Ah do not.” 

“Well, yo’ is.” 

“Fokeses’ ’pinions diffuhs,” smiled 
Mr. Jackson broadly. 

“Niggah, Ah is Doctah Alias Hum- 
phreys, de man whut put antikink on 
de map.” In one breath Doctor Hum- 
phreys stated his claim to fame and re- 
spect. 

Habeas, however, was unimpressed. 

“Still Ah isn’t thrilled.” 

“Te’nunce is bliss, boy, an’ yo’ sho’ 
is got enough of it to be pres’dent of de 
illiterary sassiety.” 

“If ig’nunce is bliss’—Mr. Jackson 
turned the argument into a boomerang 
—‘“you’s gwine laugh yo’se’f plum’ to 
def some day.” 

With which parting shot Habeas 
climbed to his room, while Doctor Alias 
sought his car at the curb. 

Doctor Alias Humphreys’ heart was 
as light as a cream puff. That of 
Habeas Corpus Jackson was a few 
ounces heavier than a ton of pig iron. 

Alias Humphreys and his lady com- 
panion made a merry evening of it, 
dwelling at length over the flowing 
bowl. 

Not until he had reached the en- 
virons of his own apartment, however, 
did the conqueror of kinky locks lose 
control of himself. Reaching the stair- 
way leading to his suite, Alias gave a 
good imitation of a man in the advanced 
stages of locomotor ataxia. His feet 
flew aimlessly hither and yon, but, after 
a tedious zigzag course, he finally 
reached the topmost step, his brain 
awhirl and his sense of direction com- 
pletely gone. Instead of turning to the 
left, the distillery dromedary wheeled 
abruptly to the right, turned the knob, 
and hove into the sanctum of Habeas 
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Corpus Jackson, where he came to an- 
chor. As he did so, Habeas Corpus sat 
straight up in bed, wild-eyed and 
stricken with sudden fear. Habeas did 
not realize at once just what was com- 
ing off, but a moment later he noticed 
that it was the doctor’s wearing ap- 
parel. 

Unconscious of his mistake or his 
company, Doctor Alias Humphreys dis- 
robed with difficulty, leaning against 
the wall for support, weaving to and 
fro and threatening to become overbal- 
lanced at any moment and topple to 
the floor. Alias ripped off the prize 
Prince Albert and hurled it atop the 
water pitcher; he threw his priceless 
gray spats out of the window, and 
stuffed collar and tie into a shoe, sing- 
ing the while: 

“Why don’ yo’ be lak me? 
lak me? 

Ah drinks mah whisky straight an’ let de 
cocaine be.” 


Why don’ yo’ be 


The terror-stricken Habeas realized 
by this time that there was little chance 
of getting rid of Doctor Alias Hum- 
phreys in his present condition, so he 
philosophically decided to make the best 
of it. 

The inebriated specialist lunged for 
the bed and luckily hit his target, hav- 
ing gone fast asleep while still in mo- 
tion. 

Habeas stood in the middle of the 
room, his face dark. Finally his vi- 
sion strayed to the forlorn-looking 
Prince Albert atop the water pitcher. 
And then Habeas had.the germ of a 
great idea. 

He had heard Delilah gurgle in ec- 
stasy over his wonderful coat, and he 
had listened to others of the feminine 
gender comment on the dignity it lent 
to its wearer. 

It seemed to Habeas to be a veritable 
coat of enchantment, more precious, in- 
deed, than the ancient Tuxedo of bibli- 
cal fame, worn by Joseph. 

“Would such a coat give him the 


















bearing and grace that it contributed to 
Doctor Humphreys? Would he look 
like a celebrity in such raiment?” These 
thoughts coursed the mind of Habeas. 
Now was a good chance to give the 
thing a test. So Habeas made an agile 


spring for the pitcher and in a jiffy was 
trying on the miracle coat. He then 


surveyed himself at length in the mir- 
ror, and one could have told by the con- 
tented smile that the effect was pleasing. 
Habeas turned round and round, look- 
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the Kink! 
ments the snoring of Doctor Alias 
Humphreys had been augmented by an 
accompaniment. 

Habeas quit his room the following 
morning at an early hour, in order that 
Alias might not guess that he had had a 
bedfellow the night previous. Before 
leaving the room, however, he stood be- 
side the bed, and, looking down at the 
sonorously slumbering doctor, he mur- 
mured : 

“Every dawg gwine have his day, an’ 

















Habeas Corpus sat straight up in bed, wild-eyed and stricken with sudden fear. 


ing at the fit from every angle. Only 
his innate modesty forbade him decid- 
ing that he looked perfect. 


Before Habeas’ right hand knew 
what his left hand was doing, and while 
the snore of Doctor Alias Humphreys 
reverberated in the room, Habeas was 
laboring at great length over a parch- 
ment that he had dug out of an inner 
pocket of the coat. Despite his poor 
attempts at reading, he soon gathered 


the meaning of its contents, gave an ex- 
ultant littke whoop of joy, reread the 
paper to make sure, then removed the 
coat, and retired. And in a few mo- 





though Ah doesn’t believe in palmistry, 
Ah can fo’see trouble in oodle lots fo’ 
dat da’h canine.” 


The charity ball was an annual event 
around which hinged Darktown’s en- 
tire social existence. Any happening, 
be it joyous or “holycaustic” in nature, 
dated to so many weeks before or so 
many weeks after “de cha’ity ball.” 
The charity ball was to darktown what 
Mardi Gras is to New Orleans, or All 
Saints’ Day to a native Argentinian. It 
was always the event of the year, the 
ne plus ultra, the final word. 
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Invariably it marked at least a dozen 
matings by members of the younger set 
and equally as many dematings of those 
who had weighed domesticity in the bal- 
ance and found it wanting. Every ne- 
gro in the city who could scrape to- 
gether the general admission price was 
there, and every dusky-hued son and 
daughter made it a point to accumu- 
late a surplus as many weeks before- 
hand as was possible in order to be 
“well heeled” financially for this joy- 
ous occasion. 

The affair promised to be of even 
more gigantic proportions than ever be- 
fore, by virtue of the fact that Habeas 
Corpus Jackson, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, had announced to 
the world at large that the program 
would be more gorgeous than ever, and 
that a monumental surprise, which 
would leave the colored citizenry gasp- 
ing, was to be sprung. Professor Simo- 
leon Sampson, in on the know, had pre- 
dicted it would be the peer of all coups 
d’état, and whenever this principal of 
the colored college swerved from his 
plugging, plodding course to grow en- 
thusiastic over anything, it was a cue 
for the “charcoalery” to sit up and take 
notice. 

As a consequence, Crowder’s Hall 
was a veritable mass of black and tan 
on the evening of the twelfth annual 
charity ball. It was a misty, foggy 
night, but the dampness of the atmos- 
phere failed to dampen the ardor of 
those present. The hall was a riot of 
color—silks and satins, made up of all 
the hues of the rainbow, but none of so 
modest a tint as those of the “covenant 
arch,” 

Autos chugged at the entrance and 
clogged the thoroughfares leading to 
this bedlam. The band, replete with 


jazz, ground off “rag” after “rag.” 


And, despite the fact that the hall was 
a beehive of colored humanity, still 
they kept coming. 

The band played innumerable dances, 
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and finally ceased to function from 
sheer lack of breath. It was then that 
Habeas Corpus Jackson climbed aboard 
a table and caught the attention of the 
guests. Habeas Corpus had an an- 
nouncement to make and proceeded to 
make it, 

“Grandmaw Spraggins, who is looked 
upon as a seventh daughter, has agreed 
to tell fortunes fo’ dis ’casion wid de 
kahds, de saucer an’ teacup, an’ also 
palmistry. As de printed program 
states, all candidates fo’ king an’ queen 
of de ball will have dey fortunes tole 
in pairs an’ in public. Now le’s all 
gather roun’ grandmaw’s booth an’ see 
an ’heah whut she got to say.” 

“Come on, Narcissis,”’ said Caroline 
Portier, grabbing her friend, Miss 
Cloud. “Doctah Alias Humphrey an’ 
Delilah Gilyahd is candidates fo’ king 
an’ queen. De doctah has all the Meth’- 
dis’ votes, an’ he’s promised to get de 
chu’ch a pipe organ if dey elects him to 
be de king an’ his gal to be de queen. 
Dey’s gwine take de fortunes alpha- 
betically, an’ doctah’s name is fus’ on 
de lis’. Let’s see if grandmaw tells dem 
dey is gwine get ma’ied.” 

Now Doctor Alias Humphreys, had 
he been left solely to his desires, could 
have passed the evening very nicely 
minus the fortune-telling episode. Not 
that he had any faith in Grandma 
Spraggins’ ability to look into the past 
or to span time with her vision, for the 
wrinkled old woman, it appeared to the 
doctor, was so impaired of eyesight that 
she could scarcely see farther than the 
end of her plateaulike nose. But there 
were certain things in the great spe- 
cialist’s past that he did not care to 
have the prying eyes of the general pub- 
lic gaze upon, and while he took little 
stock in mind reading and still less in 
clairvoyancy, he could not see the wis- 
dom of taking unnecessary chances on 
something that might prove embarrass- 
ing. 

But the of the 
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evening’s festivities had carried an an- 
nouncement to the effect that all! can- 
didates for king and queen would have 
their fortunes told in pairs. 
in the face of this regulation would also 
prove embarrassing, so, with a slight 
shrug of the shoulders, Doctor Alias 
Humphreys, the pulchritudinous Deli- 
lah leaning gently and proudly on his 
arm, strutted in grandiose fashion to- 
ward Grandma Spraggins’ booth, with 
no less than a thousand pairs of eyes 
gazing in awe upon the couple as they 
occupied the spotlight. 

Grandma Spraggins, an ominous 
touch in her voice and looking very 
much like the old witch of broomstick 
fame, except that her complexion was 
supertar-babyish, piped shrilly, a fiend- 
ish smile playing across her face the 
while: 

“Ah tells de pas’, present, an’ fu- 
ture.” 

Silence reigned. It seemed that Doc- 
tor Alias Humphreys, always smooth of 
tongue, was nonplused for the moment. 

Grandma singsonged in those mysteri- 
ous tones once again: 
“Ah past, 


” 


fo refuse 


tells de present, an’ fu- 
ture. 

Lizzie Smilax giggled. Parson Ab- 
dul Hammett gave his customary 
“Amen!” and Alias felt that it was up 
to him to respond in some fashion. 

“Ah doesn’t care ef yo’ does,” he said 
boast fully. “Ah bets yo’ can’t 
straighten haih lak whut Ah is efficient 
in doin’.” 

“Does yo’-all want de teacup fortune 
or de kahds or palmistry?” questioned 
the decrepit old woman. “Ah does all 
three fluently.” 

Delilah looked lovingly into the eyes 
of the doctor, signifying that his will 
was law, that what he should choose 
would also be of her choice. 

“Ah is suah it makes no diff’unce, 
Mis’ Spraggins, which of the three yo’ 
does,” replied the doctor. “But beah in 
a man of 


min’ dat Ah is 
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an’ learnin’, dat Ah is read up on signs 
an’ things sign-tiffick, an’ dat Ah fully 
knows de limitashuns of mortal bein’s, 
an’ don’ take no stock in Thomas fool- 
ery. Also beah in min’ dat Ah is a 
busy man, seekin’ always to look aftah 
somethin’ really wu’th while fo’ de up- 
lif’ an’ bettahment of de cullud race, an’ 
dat Ah has li’l’ time fo’ lahks such as 
dis. Dat bein’ de case, Ah would axe 
yo ’to press onward, full steam behin’, 
an’ get dis li'l’ joke ovah wid as soon 
as possible.” 

Grandma Spraggins’ tone grew stern. 

“Ef you’ is a disbelievah an’ seeks to 
sneer in de face of mah art, doctah, Ah 
feels it mah boundin’ duty to make a 
convert out’n yo’, Theahfo’ Ah is 
gwine diskahd dese kahds an’ de tea- 
cup, an’ yo’ an’ all de res’ of us is gwine 
talk to de spirits.” 

“Meanin’ which?” gulped the doctor. 

“Meanin’,” said Grandma Sprag- 
gins dramatically, “dat Ah is gwine 
bring de spirit of yo’ daid wife heah 
an’ let her in de spirit talk to yo’ in de 
flesh.” 

Doctor Humphreys was silent. De- 
lilah was silent. The entire hall was 
silent. No one spoke; no one could 
think of anything to say, least of all 
Doctor Alias Humphreys, hair specialist. 

Eventually it was the voice of De- 
liiah Gilyard that broke the stillness. 
In hollow tones and with lips aquiver, 
she said: 

“Good Gawd, Alias, deah! Yo’ isn’t 
tole me dat yo’ was a male widow.” 

Grandma Spraggins did not give the 
quaking doctor a chance to reply. 

“Yes, Ah is gwine bring de formah 
Mrs, Doctah Alias Humphreys fum de 
grave an’ let her commune wid yo’, 
doctah,” she threatened with a cackle 
peculiar to the witchcraft type. 

“Make him lak it, granny,” insisted 
Lizzie Smilax, who could not look for 
long even on spirits without allowing 
her mouth to fly open to voice her sen- 
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Equipped with this weapon of timber, Mrs. Alias sprang into action. 


timents. “Trot out de ole woman, an’ 
le’s see if she will stan’ a compa’son 
wid de gal whut’s gwine supplant ’er.” 

“Shut yo’ mouf, gal, befo’ Ah bust 
it shut wid mah fists,” snapped the doc- 
tor with less composure and more rude- 
ness than darktown’s citizenry had ever 
seen him exhibit before. Then he con- 
tinued unsteadily, “Delilah, deah, dis 
ole woman is sufferin’ f’um lunacy 
backsilly. She’s crazy in de haid! Ah 
isn’t nevah had no mo’ wife dan John 
Wesley had a grog shop.” 

“Yo’ lies!” shrieked Grandma Sprag- 
gins. “Ah can prove dat yo’ lies if dis 
congregation deman’s it.” 

“We deman’s it,” shouted Parson 
Abdul Hammett. 

“Ah secon’s de motion,” proclaimed 
Habeas Corpus Jackson. 

“Le’s get out of dese ravin’ luna- 
tics’ way, Delilah,” tremulously advised 
the doctor. 

But superstition had a_ tenacious 
clutch on Delilah. For once she found 
a voice more powerful and more com- 
manding than that of her beloved 
doctor. 


“No, Ah is a ruint ‘oman, if dey 
thinks Ah is bein’ fooled dis away, doc- 
tah,” she replied. “It is bes’ fo’ us to 
stay an’ expose de fake.” 

No amount of persuasion on the part 
of the doctor coould budge her. 

“Ev'ybody right quiet, now,” admon- 
ished Grandma Spraggins in hollow 
tones and mysterious fashion. Waving 
her skinny arms and staring blankly 
into space, grandma staged a few gro- 
tesque contortions, mumbling sundry 
words of mysticism. 

“Allah, Booda, Ad-mal! Hoke us, 
poke us, presto-changeo!” she slowly 
drawled. ‘Mis’ Humphreys, Ah is 
callin’ yo’ f’um de grave. Ah is axin’ 
yo’ to cross de rivah Sticks, an’ to ooze 
out’n yo’ tomb an’ into ouah presence. 
Ah heahs yo’ feetsteps approachin’. 
Step fo’th, Mis’ Humphreys.” 

Eyes distended, tongues protruded, 
knees wabbled, and blood coursed icily 
through the veins of each individual in 
the assembly, as the folds in the little 
green curtain in the rear of Witch 
Spraggins’ booth slowly parted. 


Through the aperture stepped a very 














black, very large, very kinky-headed, 
and very angry negro woman. 

“Alias, yo’ ole fool, take dat gal’s 
ahm off’n yo’ shoulder, befo’ Ah busts 
yo’ in de jaw an’ teahs her haih out by 
de roots!” rasped the alleged spirit. 

Habeas Corpus Jackson’s face was 
wrapped in a blanket of ecstasy. 

Parson Abdul Hammett was the first 
to regain his composure. Clearing his 
throat and holding on to the railing of 
the booth for support, he summoned 
as much dignity and bravery as was 
possible, and asked in a shaky voice: 

“Strange ‘oman, Ah axes yo’ whut 
is de meanin’ of dis?” 

“De meanin’ is simply dis: Ah got a 
lettah f’um a gen’man frien’ whut is a 
perfec’ stranger to me, statin’ dat mah 
husban’ whut had deserted me was in 
dis town, maskeradin’ as a single man. 
Thanks to Mistah Habeas Corpus 
Jackson, Ah takes de tip, an’ heah Ah 
is to fin’ dat he spoke de troof.” 

“An’ yo’ isn’t no spirit?” doubtfully 
asked Narcissis Cloud, as the jowls of 
her fat face shivered. 

“Look at dis heah ahm on me,” said 
the gigantic woman, as she rolled up 
her sleeves. “Did yo’ evah heah of a 
spirit havin’ a muscle lak dis which 
Ah’s got? An’ dis muscle is backed up 
by mo’ persuasion dan yo’ evah heered 
of befo’. If yo’ don’ believe it, ax 
dat triflin’ Alias Humphreys whut de- 
serted me. He’s came in contack wid 
dis fist of mine, an he’s gwine come in 
contack wid it again when Ah gets him 
home.” 

“Is yo’ his real wife?” asked Lizzie 
Smilax, the vamp. : 

“Co’se Ah is his real wife.” 

“An’ yo’ haid is kinky?” 

“Co’se mah haid is kinky! All nig- 
gahs, whut is real niggahs, is got kinky 
haids.” 

“Den Doctah Humphreys’ antikink 
isn’t no good ””’ 

“Ah doesn’t know nothin’ about Doc- 
tah Humphreys, but yo’ can bank on 
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anything dat Alias Humphreys has got 
not bein’ no good!” 

It suddenly dawned upon the femzles 
present that they had been victims of 
fraud. Their ire was up. And as 
Habeas Corpus Jackson carried the 
limp form of Delilah Gilyard toward 
the exit, all present, with blood in their 
eyes, made a rush for the faker. 

Despite the shortcomings of her 
shrimp of a husband, however, Mrs. 
Alias Humphreys had not come to town 
to see him massacred. The primary 
object of her visit had been to carry him 
home with her alive. She knew he was 
trifling and fickle, but despite his many 
flaws of character, she loved him. And 
when she saw the mob forming she 
prepared to protect the spindly legged 
Alias, as he stood there glued to the 
floor, and prayed that he might be trans- 
formed into something equipped with 
wings; anything at all, as long as the 
transformation was made quickly. 

With her mighty arm, Angeline tore 
a heavy scantling from the booth, and 
the entire framework came down upon 
the scrawny head of Grandma Sprag 
gins, leaving the impromptu witch moan- 
ing and groaning beneath the deébris. 
Equipped with this weapon of timber, 
Mrs. Alias sprang into action, and 
never a Big Bertha or a French seventy- 
five wrought more havoc than did An- 
geline, as she swung that scantling 
through the air in the flaillike fashion 
of a Babe Ruth or Cobb. 

It took a riot call to police quarters 
to bring the fracas to a halt, and the 
police reserves were busy a greater part 
of the night, carting casualties to the 
police station. Angeline Humphreys 
and her husband were among the first 
to get a ride in the wagon, and the char- 
ity ball came to a more disastrous end 
than it had experienced in history, ex- 
cept for the fact that it was continued 
the following morning when police 
court did a land-office business, 
Witnesses against Mr. and Mrs, Alias 
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Humphreys filled the room. Dark- 
looking specimens with battered and 
bruised features and closed eyes, mute 
evidence that they had been in the 
pathway of an improvised shillalah in 
the hands of the giant negro woman, 
whose tonnage was in close proximity 
to three hundred pounds, and they 
looked sadly at this female Tarzan as 
she stood before the bar of justice. 

Habeas Corpus Jackson was on the 
witness stand. 

“Did you see all this rumpus, Ha- 
beas ?” asked Judge Broyles. 

“Naw, suh. Ah lef’ jus’ as it got 
stahted.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Cause Ah had a fainted woman in 
mah ahms.” 

“Where did you go from the ball?” 

“Ah went to Mistah Porteeah’s drug 
sto’.” 

“Then what happened ?” 

“Ah survived Delilah wid some spir- 
its of ammonia.” 

“And then?” 

“Den Ah an’ she went to de preach- 
er’s house an’ got ma’ied.” 

“Why all the hurry about tying the 
nuptial knot ?” 

Habeas grinned. 

“Jedge, Ah wanted to marry dat gal 
whilst she was too weak to deject me.” 

“And, as to the defendants, how did 
you learn that Alias had a lawful wed- 
ded. wife?” 

Then the conspiracy came out. 

“He come in mah ’pahtment drunk 
one night, jedge. He was too stewed to 
know dat he was in de wrong room, 
an’ he went to bed in mah bed, an’ we 
was layin’ there side by each. It was 
den dat Ah. looked into his coat pocket, 
an’ saw his ’surance policy, an’ dat he 
had a awful wedded wife whut 
named in de policy as de ’fisherary.” 

“All right, Habeas. That wil do 
for you.” 

“But, jedge, Ah an’ Delilah is so 
puffeckly happy dat we isn’t holdin’ no 
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grudge against Mistah an’ Missus 
Humphreys, an’ if it’s jus’ de same to 
yo’, we’s willin’ to let de mattah drop.” 

“You’re out of order, Habeas.” 

“He sho’ is badly out of order, 
jedge,” sighed Lizzie Smilax. ‘“Ah’s 
got a scar on mah face dat Ah’ll carry 
to de graveyahd wid me, an’ Ah is sho’ 
dat us whut is sufferin’ f’um de rav- 
ishes of dat scantlin’ ain’t willin’ to 
let de mattah drop.” 

“Us sho’ ain’t,” contributed Narcis- 
sis Cloud. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
judge was rapping for order, Mrs. 
Alias Humphreys rose to her feet and 
addressed her victims. 

“Tf’n yo’-all fool wimmen will take 
dat antikink dis heah lyin’ Alias sold 
yo’, an’ put it on dem cuts an’ bruises, 
it'll help won’ful. Dat stuff ain’t a 
thing but tuppumtime.” 

This brought a tidal wave of laugh- 
ter from the court. 

Habeas Corpus Jackson, having com- 
pleted his testimony, sat down beside 
his Delilah, and his new wife cuddled 
closer and looked with adoring eyes 
upon him. 

Judge Broyles gazed upon the weazly- 
looking Alias and his dreadnaught type 
of wife, and said: 

“It’s a pretty bad case, and I’ll have 
to sentence you both to two years in 
jail.” 

Alias’ head bent farther toward his 
knees. His was a perfect pose of de- 
jection. His corpulent wife, on the 
other hand, was grinning broadly. 

“Say dat again, jedge, please, suh.” 

“Why repeat?” 

“Kase Ah isn’t heard yo’ flooently 
de fus’ time.” 

“T sentence each of you to two years 
in jail.” 

“Jedge, Ah implo’s yo’, fo’ Gawd’s 
sake, to make it fo’ yeahs instead of 
two, kase dat’s de only way Ah’s gwine 
be able to keep dis triflin’ husban’ of 
mine at home a-tall.” 
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To the Heavens above us O look and behold 


ast seen me 


ore 


The Planets that love us, all harnessed in gold! 
What chariots, what horses against us shall bide 
While the stars in their courses do fight on our side? 
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HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 


LESSON V. 


ENUS, the planet of love and 
beauty, is termed in astrology 
“the lesser benefic.” She is nearer 
the Sun than we are and about the same 
size as our Earth, from which she is al- 
ways visible. Flammarion once said 
that there was so great an attraction 
between Venus and the Earth that only 
the great power of the Sun prevented 
the crashing of these two heavenly bod- 
ies in the heavens. Throughout the 
ages Venus has been studied and 
watched, one reason for this being, prob- 
ably, that she is always in sight. In the 
British Museum there is an old docu- 
ment, written in 675 B. C., in which 
Venus is mentioned. Thus the interest 
she has aroused has caused her to be 
referred to by various names such as 
Callistes, “the Beautiful,” Vesper, the 
Evening Star, and Lucifer, the Morn- 
ing Star. The ancient Arabs called her 
“the Splendor of Heaven.” 
It is interesting to note that this 
planet, which brings harmony and love 


to the Earth, has innocently been the 
object of much unpleasantness and even 
it is said, this bril- 


of fear. In Russia, 





liant, beautiful star was fired upon by 
the natives, who thought it was an en- 
emy dirigible from Austria. Again, in 
1913, the light of this star caused many 
to fear and suppose it to be a hostile 
aéroplane from Germany. 

Whenever Venus is found in a horo- 
scope there will be marked good and 
benefit through both sign and house. 
Although her influence is always good 
and benefic, her power for material gain 
cannot be compared with that of Jupi- 
ter. When, on a chart of life, Venus 
appears in the ascendant, the constitu- 
tion of that native will be greatly 
strengthened, but the love of pleasure 
and its pursuit may be strong enough 
to affect the health. It lends, however, 
a very refining influence to the charac- 
ter and a quiet, sweet disposition. If in 
or near midheaven, the life and reputa- 
tion will feel the benefit, unless Saturn 
should throw its cold, cruel, restricting 
rays to Venus, in which case the char- 
acter and actions would be narrow and 
mean. 

Every planet near or aspecting Venus 
must be duly considered, because, like 








Mercury, Venus partakes very much of 
the character of the aspecting planets. 
All the really lovable and refining qual- 
ities come through the influence of 
Venus, which draws in and assimilates 
Earth experiences necessary to stimulate 
the deep, inner consciousness. Who- 
ever is signified by the planet Venus, 
whether man or woman, has a round 
face, full, cherry-red lips, and smooth, 
lovely hair. If Venus be found rising 
at birth on a chart of life, the native will 
surely have dimples in the cheeks or 
chin. I have often found that Venus in 
the sign Aries gives a decided tendency 
toward dimples, since Aries rules the 
head and face. 

Characteristics attributed to Venus 
are love of pleasure, refinement, and 
capacity for happiness. Its metal is 
copper; its colors white and baby blue; 
its stones green jasper, beryl, lapis la- 
zuli, and coral, also a little share of the 
sapphire, which is generally supposed to 
be the stone of Jupiter. The symbol 
resembles a hand mirror. 

Mars can be plainly seen in the 
heavens as a brilliant star of red, fiery 
hue. In recent years this planet has 
swung comparatively near our Earth, or 
within about thirty-five million miles, 
thus giving us an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to study its different phases and 
characteristics. It lies between the 
Earth and Jupiter and is very much 
smaller in size than either one. As- 
tronomers find many canals marking its 
surface which, they claim, are artificial 
and built by the inhabitants of Mars 
to hold water with which to moisten the 
hot, dry atmosphere. 

Astrologically, Mars is considered an 
evil planet, but its influence is not at 
all like that of the malefic Saturn. Alan 
Leo has said that “Mars is the ruler 
over the animal nature in man,” but this 
does not mean that the animal nature is 
necessarily bad, but only that when man 
fails to control or use this influence 
properly, Mars becomes a malefic. 
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Persons with Mars in the first house 
or ascendant usually have a mark or 
scar on the face, or they may be very 
liable to receive cuts, hurts, or bruises 
on the head some time during life. 
These natives, with Mars thus placed, 
will be of a courageous, warlike nature, 
often rushing into danger without rea- 
son. 

When Mars is used to describe a per- 
son, he or she will often be found to 
have a rather large face, with high 
color in the cheeks or an even color all 
over, giving a sun-burned look. The 
eyes of these people are usually small 
or piercing. The hair varies in color 
according to the sign in which Mars is 
found. There will be the usual martial 
mark or scar on the face. The body 
will be strong and sturdy. The proud, 
quarrelsome nature will be tempered by 
the sign. For instance, if Mars should 
be poised in the sign ruled by Mercury, 
the native would steal; if in the sign 
ruled by the Moon, he would be a drunk- 
ard; if in his own sign, he would 
very likely be quarrelsome. The as- 
trological character of Mars in almost 
any position is considered ardent, en- 
ergetic, and always seemingly ready 
to “start something.’’ The color is bril- 
liant red; the stone, hyacinth; the metal, 
iron. The symbol & is supposed to be 
an arrow shooting upward, or, in occult 
terms, a circle and a cross. 

The great, powerful, ponderous Jove, 
or Jupiter, is one hundred and sixteen 
times the size of our Earth. It shines 
with a pale, white light and takes almost 
twelve years to pass completely around 
the zodiac. It is called in astrology the 
Great Benefic, opening up the gates of 
good fortune behind which Saturn has 
imposed toil and suffering, by which 
experience is accumulated. When Jupi- 


ter opens the gates the lessons taught 
by this experience issue forth as good 
fortune. Jove is connected with the bet- 
ter, more liberal side of the character, 
and with gain which comes from being 




















jovial, sociable, and expansive. When 
one is under the influence of Jupiter all 
efforts and work seem to count and to 
make a decided showing. Ina way, this 
great planet is the expression of what 
we have learned, worked for, and as- 
similated in former lives. 

When Jupiter is rising at birth, or, in 
other words, is found in the first house, 
he confers on that native a good consti- 
tution and -ability to overcome many 
of the adversities in life. Those under 
his influence are light-hearted, healthy, 
and generous, with a funny story or an 
encouraging word always ready for the 
right moment. They are the people who 
seem to be favored by fortune, but we 
may always be sure that nothing comes 


without being earned, and that these - 


fortunate ones are only reaping the har- 
vest of accumulated experience which 
has been sown. with labor in former 
times. If Jupiter be found near the 
meridian on a chart of life, the native 
will some time come into wealth and 
distinction. This rule has been verified 
many times, 

The chief features of a person de- 
scribed by Jupiter are a large face, full, 
clear eyes, set a good distance apart, 
broad, strong-looking teeth, the front 
two of which often have some little im- 
perfection. The Jovian disposition will 
be good, the thoughts often having a re- 
ligious trend. Jupiter’s colors are pur- 
ple, blue, and a deep sea-green. The 
stones are sapphire, emerald, and ame- 
thyst. The metal is tin. The symbol 
21 represents an eagle, the bird of Jove. 

Although not so large as the great 
Jupiter, Saturn is next in size. It is a 
thousand times larger than our Earth. 
Astronomers find it very difficult to 
study this planet on account of the 
peculiar atmosphere or fog which sur- 
rounds it. This planet is called the 
Greater Infortune, and is probably the 
cause of most of the afflictions and sor- 
rows to which man is heir. The best 
vibrations which Saturn can give bring 





up of knowledge and experience. But 
when the influence of this cold star is 
perverted it will be as a “wet blanket” 
on all undertakings in life, rendering the 
disposition mean, envious, and selfish. 

Saturn in the first house of a nativity 
causes the native to suffer much sick- 
ness of a lingering nature, and the part 
of the body affected by illness is readily 
indicated by the sign containing this af- 
flicting star. If it is in Cancer the stom- 
ach will suffer; if in Taurus, the throat, 
and so on through the signs. With this 
position of the great malefic on his map, 
one should guard against blows, bruises, 
or falls. If Saturn be poised in the top 
of the chart near the meridian, perpetual 
trouble or a serious fall from a high 
position in life is quite certain to occur. 
It is almost as evil an augury to find 
it on the opposite meridian, which is 
the cusp of the fourth house. T°‘ in- 
fluence of this planet often causes 
thoughts of great fear, bashfulness, or 
melancholia to pursue the native. But, 
at the same time, great patience, firm- 
ness, and even stubbornness are shown. 

The personal appearance of people 
signified by Saturn is not always attrac- 
tive. Their color is not good, being 
generally pale and dull; and the skin is 
rough and thick in appearance. Their 
lips are full and large. A peculiar char- 
acteristic of Saturnine people is their 
unsteady, wabbly gait, head down, and 
eyes on the ground. This may be no- 
ticed also in those who have Saturn in 
the first house or ascendant. Saturn, 
as a whole, connotes loneliness, poverty, 
and hard work. Its metal is lead. Black 
and the dull, low tones are its colors.-: 
Its stones are any dark, unpolished va- 
rieties and the lodestone. The Satur- 
nine symbol is h 

In the year 1781 the astronomer, 
Herschel, discovered a new star which 
he thought at first was a comet, but on 
closer study he found it to be the new 
planet, Uranus. It is many times larger 


labor, thrift, economy, and the storing 
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than our Earth and about nineteen times 
farther from the Sun than we are. Its 
atmsophere is supposed to be very moist 
and dense. Uranus cannot be seen with 
the naked eye at any time. 

The nature of this planet is supposed 
to be evil, but set rules or regulations 
cannot be laid down concerning it. Its 
vibrations differ from those of any 
other planet. They seem to govern 
things of an unconventional nature. Its 
workings are sudden, at all events, some- 
times very evil, and then again bene- 
ficial. A very high type of spiritual de- 
velopment is accredited to Uranus. If 
it is found in the first house at birth, 
the native will have some strange ro- 
mance or unconventional happenings in 
his life. He will also be very likely to 
follow along some uncommon, extraordi- 
nary line of thought. 

This planet is not so powerful as 
Uranus or Mars, but with certain tem- 
peraments it can work very strongly. 
Uranus, prominent in any nativity, gives 
to the person the ability to become a 
clever astrologer. However, it is a 
planet that can bear much more study, 
and will probably not be thoroughly un- 
derstood for a long time to come. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Master C. G. L., born February 6, 
1905, 12 p. m., Syracuse, New York.— 
When you were born your parents were 
probably struggling against many perplexi- 
ties in business, but they were very careful 
and were trying very. hard to gain knowl- 
edge. You are persevering, active, and care- 
ful, with a leaning toward mental, rather 
than physical, labor. Books are somewhat 


of an enjoyment to you and it would be of 
benefit to work along literary lines. You 
have a natural sense of honor, but you worry 
too much about your future life and career. 
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The fine details of things interest you; 
therefore you could also find success as a 
manufacturer or mechanic, if some one else 
performed the labor. If you are not hin- 
dered and have the right influences around 
you, | am sure you will be economical and 
trustworthy. I find a tendency to nervous 
debility which may be somewhat of a handi- 
cap in life. 

Miss M. C., born November 18, 1804, 7 
p. m., Tulsa, Oklahoma.—You have an over- 
abundance of material force, causing you 
to display many strong traits of character, 
Many times you will find yourself wishing 
to go to extremes in love or hatred. For 
your health and happiness you will have to 
subdue any emotions of suspicion or jealousy 
and avoid becoming overcritical. Your trou- 
ble, about which you ask me, will be much 
lessened during the next two years. Should 
you submit to an operation, be sure that the 
planets are well aspected and that the moon 
is not in Leo. Between the ages of thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine you will be married. 


CaruTHers, Mo., born September 4, 1880.— 
The planets have bestowed upon you many 
virtues. You are very self-reliant, though 
sometimes too self-centered. But, with all 
your independence of character, you possess 
real ability, and I hope you will take ad- 
vantage of even the least opportunity to ad- 
vance yourself in the world. Your sensi- 
tiveness requires mingling with strangers to 
aid you in overcoming the reserve, timidity, 
and shyness you possess. Surroundings of 
beauty, harmony, and love are absolutely in- 
dispensable to your happiness. I think that 
your parents were very happy and living 
very harmoniously when you were born. I 
find that a tremendous influence came into 
your life when you were thirty-one or there- 
about, which, perhaps, was marriage or its 
equivalent, a harmonious love for partner- 
ship. This year, 1920, things seem to go 
suddenly wrong every once in a while. When 
you are about forty-four a most serious 
period occurs, in which, I warn you, you 
will have to guard your health and fortune 
to the limit. Prepare your constitution long 
beforehand in order to be ready to battle 
with the adverse influences of that year. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


The concluding installment of one of the most 
absorbing short serials we have ever published. 


THE STORY OF THE STORY. 


Is a career the big thing in the modern woman’s life, or is there, after all, a bit of truth 
in the platitude that “woman’s place is in the home?” Anita Holt, indispensable to the 
cause of child labor, leaves the running of her home to other women. Her husband, Tread- 
way Holt, returning from a Western trip, brings with him his lately bereaved maiden aunt, 
Miss Sally Treadway, and also Rosamund Fergus, who, on the trip East, has saved Miss 


Sally’s life in a railroad accident. 


When, as the result of complicity among her own servants, Anita’s young son is kid- 


naped, things seem to have reached a crisis. 


Anita is, for the nonce, all wife and mother, 


but when, through Rosamund’s keenness, Jamesy is restored to the distracted household, 
Anita promptly rushes off to her neglected committee work. More and more, Treadway 
Holt looks to Rosamund for comfort and cheer, She is the moving spirit of his home 
while his wife is away from it. Returning unexpectedly from a business trip, Anita learns 
that her husband has been ill. On her way to his room, she sees, through the agency of a 
wardrobe mirror, a touching scene between him and Rosamund—one which leaves her 


undeluded as to his affection for the girl. 


Once more, by domestic tragedy, she is jerked back to consideration of and interest in 
her home. Her campaign is to charm her husband over again and to encourage subtly the 
admiration which John Bowman, a family friend, shows for Rosamund. But, unable to 


bear the situation longer, and unwilling to cz 


itulate in behalf of a clandestine affair with 


Treadway, Rosamund leaves the Holts’ employ. Anita plunges again into her committee 
work, while her husband finds less and less interest in life. One day, in the city, Holt comes 


upon Rosamund, weak and pale from illness. 


He is distraught when he hears of her hard- 


ships, and they resolve thenceforth not to stifle their love. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

” the office of the National Children’s 
Welfare Association there was jubi- 
lation. A telegram lay upon Anita’s 

desk. It announced the passage of a 

child-labor law in a Middle Western 

State. 

“The best law we ever got through 
in any State where they didn’t have 
woman suffrage!” cried one woman, 
flushed and disheveled, her short, gray 
hair standing in tufts upon her massive 
head, where she ran her fingers con- 
stantly through it. “The very best law! 
Congratulations, Anita Holt!” 

“Why congratulate me?’ asked 
Anita. Her eyes were shining, though, 


“The Big Thing’’ began in the August issue. 


and her face, of late somewhat immo- 
bile, was broken with a look of pleas- 
ure. 

“Because you did more to get it 
through than any other one person. Oh, 
I’m not flattering you—it isn’t my way. 
But you know it’s true. That month 
you spent there organizing their State 
committee and showing them how to 
organize local committees, planning their 
campaign and making speeches—do you 
remember how discouraged you were 
when you came back? Yow: said they 
didn’t seem to have any more enthusi- 
asm than so many oysters. And now 
look at them!” 

“Doesn’t it make you feel that the 
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whole thing is worth while?” Another 
woman, young and pretty, spoke. 


“Doesn't it make you feel that you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself for giving 
us the semigo-by this winter ?” 

The telephone rang. 

“Some one for you, Mrs. Holt,” said 
one of the secretaries. “Mr. Watts,” 
she added. 

Anita took up the receiver. Her face 
was lovely with its softened look. 

“Hello. . . . Oh, you, Stephen? It’s 
awfully nice of you. It’s perfect non- 
sense, though, to say anything of the 
kind. It was the people out there did 
it. Oh, no, there’s no danger of his 
not signing it. It was only the legisla- 
ture we were afraid of. Now, if only 
they don’t get their supreme court to 
declare it unconstitutional !’”’ 

Her voice grew graver as she lis- 
tened to what he was saying. She shook 
her head and started once or twice to 
speak, but kept a padlock upon her lips 
until he was through. Then she an- 
swered decisively: 

“No, Stephen, I can’t think of such 
a thing. In the first place I’m not giving 
much time to public work, as you know. 
And in the second place I feel more 
and more that the wise thing, the un- 
wasteful thing, is to get women the vote 
and then let them attend themselves to 
the legislation that affects them and 
their children. I am perfectly delighted 
about this, of course, and of course I’m 
going to give a good deal of my time to 
the committee still. But I’m going to 
give more time to the suffrage move- 
ment. Just see how quickly the women 
in suffrage States have attended to these 
matters!” 

She listened, half smiling and_ half 
frowning, to what he answered. And 
when she had said good-by and had hung 
up the receiver, she turned to her asso- 
ciates. 

“Dear old Stephen Watts,” she said, 
“wanted me to say I’d run for chair- 
man of the national committee.” 
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“Oh, Anita! Couldn’t you do it?” a 
pretty young woman asked wistfully. 

Anita smiled affectionately at her. 

“Didn’t you hear me telling him how 
I had come to believe the suffrage move- 
ment more fundamentally important? 
If women don’t build their reforms on 
the basis of political economy, they build 
on shifting sands. 

“Mr. Watts again, Mrs. Holt,’ the 
interpreter at the telephone interrupted 
her. 

Again Anita listened to her old friend. 

“All right, half past four. But don’t 
think that you are going to change my 
decision, Stephen.” 

They met in a litthe German lunch 
room over on the East Side, nearly de- 
serted at the afternoon tea hour, though 
it did a thriving enough business at 
noon. Stephen’s habitat was in the 
neighborhood, and he was a frequent 
customer, so that the buxom women 
behind the bread and cake counters in 
the front of the shop smiled upon him 
with familiar friendship. In the back 
room, at a little table topped with imi- 
tation marble, he and Anita sat over big, 
coarse cups of coffee and sugared rings 
of coffee cake. 

“I’m not going to try to persuade you 
to take the national chairmanship,” he 
told her, “though I wish to Heaven you 
would! Old Lovett is only a figure- 
head, and, besides, he isn’t in real sym- 
pathy with new notions. However, | 
more than half believe you are right in 
thinking that the first thing to do is to 
get this infernal suffrage business off 
the decks. I didn’t want to see you, 
as a matter of fact, for any very defi- 
nite purpose. Just wanted to see you,” 
he added, smiling affectionately, under- 
standingly upon her. “Just wanted to 
see how you were taking the good news, 
if it had puffed you up a bit, or if you 
were bearing your laurels modestly.” 

“Of course, I simply love to hear you 
call them my laurels,” Anita replied. “TI 
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can lap up undeserved flattery with the “I’ve left my usual beat, to be sure, but 


best appetite! But, just the same, I 
know exactly how much—and by that 
I mean how little—I deserve all this 
praise.” 

“You did the initial organizing out 
there. That counted for a lot. Of 
course, it wasn’t the whole thing! But 
it’s a big part of the whole thing. It 
will never be so hard to do again, even 
after the law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional, and we have to drag the 
business to Washington.” 

He took a gulp of the hot coffee and 
broke a piece of the coffee ring. Then 
he looked again at his friend. 

“TI think I want to apologize to you,” 
he said, “‘for some of that old-fashioned 
stuff I pulled on you the other day. A 
week or so ago—do you remember? 
That stuff about marriage being a job 
and not merely a blissful state of being. 
Do you remember ?” 

Anita laughed. 

“Of course I remember. The senti- 
ments were so foreign to your creed 
that I couldn’t help 
remembering. Have 
you had a return of 
sanity ?” 

“Tf it’s sane to be- 
lieve that, if marriage 
is a job, it’s not a job 
for everybody, I 
have,” he answered 
with decision. “Of 
course, every human 
relation calls for com- 
promises. Even you 
and I, sitting here, in 
this unfashionable lit- 
tle hole-in-a-corner, 
drinking this excel- 
lent coffee, out of this 
heavy earthenware, 
have had to com- 
promise to be here.” 

“TI don’t see where 
you have compro- 
mised,” laughed Anita. 
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you haven’t.” 

“Well, maybe not,” said Stephen. 
“Maybe what I meant was that in every 
man-and-woman relation, the woman 
has to compromise a little with her own 
habits and desires. I’m an old-fash- 
ioned male, myself, after all! By the 
way, where is your husband ?” 

It was out at last. Anita felt as if 
most of the talk that had gone before 
had been make-believe. 

“T think quite likely he’s in the city 
this afternoon,” she replied. “He’s been 
out in Oregon. In fact, I haven’t seen 
him since that day we didn’t go out to 
get Harriet’s wedding present—you re- 
member? When you read me the lec- 
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The little boys were hospitably delighted 
to see her, and firged their slightly charred 
viands upon her with great gusto. 
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ture on being a wife. Something kept 
me in town that night until quite late, 
and when I went home, I found that 
when he had gone out earlier, he had 
had a message from his father, some- 
thing about that big lumbermen’s strike. 
He started West that very evening. 
He’s back to-day, I think Why?” 

She asked the question with her usual 
directness of manner and of look. 
Stephen did not meet her eyes. He 
mumbled something and swallowed 
more coffee. Anita stared at him. But, 
after all, his interest in Treadway’s 
whereabouts could not be very genuine, 
and it did not particularly concern her! 
She returned to the subject of the child- 
welfare association. And Stephen 
buried again in his recollection, where it 
had been confusedly troubling him, the 
picture of a hansom stalled at a street 
corner, one afternoon ten days before, 
and of Rosamund Fergus’ face as she 
looked up at Treadway. 

He listened to the sound that had 
always delighted his ears—Anita’s 
voice, crisp, sweet, assured, with its 
note of flutelike authority. To-day it 
seemed to him like the voice of a child 
playing -at absolutism. The fear that 
had kept him company since he had seen 
Treadway and Rosamund together so 
shortly after Treadway’s quarrel with 
Anita was lulled as he listened. Anita 
wasn’t trifling with her happiness. Her 
happiness lay in doing fine, impersonal 
things—dear, big-souled woman! So he 
thought fatuously to himself. 

“Oh, Stephen,” she spoke with an in- 
— air than usual, “of course, I 
Wouldn’t admit it to any one else—but 
it is good; it is! Good to feel that I am 
helping a big thing! Don’t laugh at 
me when I tell you something. I'd 
rather be the smallest cog in a great or- 
ganization than the whole show in some 
tiny way! I’d rather be the girl who 
runs Our mimeograph than—what did 
the sentimentalists use@ to call it ?—than 
‘queen of the home.’ Unless, of course, 
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I could be both. And I’m so glad and 
proud that you think I really did have 
a hand in this affair out there. Thank 
you, Stephen, you always believed in 
me, even when I was only Isabel Holt’s 
social secretary. Do you remember ?” 

She stretched out her hand to him 
across the table and he took it and held 
it, awkwardly, fondly, for a second. 

“No great stretch of faith to believe 
in you, Anita,” he told her, and then 
he shied hastily away from the danger- 
ous, to him uncharted, shoals of per- 
sonality, and began to talk again of child 
welfare. " 

The ungrudging way in which all her 
associates had ascribed so great a share 
in the passage of the child-labor law to 
Anita warmed her heart as she jour- 
neyed out toward her home. It had 
been a particularly difficult field, that 
State. She recalled the discouragement 
she had felt when she had gone there, 
two or three years before, on an organ- 
izing trip. She had never hoped for 
any such outcome as this from that irri- 
tating, wearying, seemingly futile cam- 
paign. How nice dear old Stephen 
Watts had been about it all! Of course, 
it was Stephen, himself, more than any 
other one person, who had set the ball 
first rolling across the United States. 
A wonderful, eccentric, impractically 
practical person, Stephen! What a lot 
he had meant in her life! Even more 
after the time he had made his one 
strange, unaccountable essay into love- 
making. That had been a pure vagary 
of unreason; she was certain of that. 
Treadway had affected a humorous jeal- 
ousy of Stephen that winter. Ah, that 
winter ! 

She put it resolutely out of her mind, 
that winter when Washington had been 
new to her, when the glitter of its new- 
ness was all pure gold, and when even 
that brilliancy had taken on new luster 
from Treadway Holt’s presence in his 
father’s house. Wonderful, wonderful 
winter! She wasn’t going to be senti- 

















mental and to say that it had been the 
happiest time of her life. She was not, 
thank Heaven, one of those unfortunate 
women doomed to live forever, taking 
joy only in some glamourous past. The 
present held glamour enough for her; 


more than glamour—glory! But that 
past had been beautiful, too. It had 


had the palpitant, iridescent beauty of 
breaking day. 

And to think that Treadway had re- 
pudiated the meaning of that fair dawn! 
To think that he denied the authenticity 
of the young love that had caught them 
up together there! 

She. tried to bring her mind back 
from this line of reverie. She was not 
going to be sentimental, self-pitying. 
She was going to be intelligent. She 
had promised herself that. She was 
going to take the materials of her life 
as she found them, and she was not 
going to let tears blind her to their 
possibilities. She was going to make 
a success, even yet, of her life! 

She asked Delia, when she entered the 
house, if there had been any message 
from Mr. Holt. The girl replied that 
there had been. He had arrived in the 
city, but would not be able to get out to 
dinner. He would come out on a later 
train. 

“He wanted to know if you were sure 
to be home to-night, Mrs. Holt,” said 
Delia. ‘He seemed very anxious about 
that, and very glad when I told him that 
I was sure you would be.” 

“Where is Jamesy?” asked Anita. 

“Him and the Sanderson boy are 
down in the Robbers’ Cave. Miss Win- 
throp—that is Mrs. Kelley, said Jamesy 
could have his supper out there, and 
Mrs. Sanderson, she said that Hughie 
could. So cook gave them some chops 
and potatoes and they’re down there 
now.” 

“T think I’ll go down and see them 
before dinner,” said Anita. She walked 
out of the house and down through the 
garden terraces to the little path through 
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the woods. 
not altogether usual to her. It was an 
unanalyzable need. She did not know 
whether it was due to some large wave 
of tenderness that had its birth in the 
thought of all the children whom that 
new-made law had released to some pos- 
sibility of such joys as her fortunate 
little son knew, or whether it was born 
of the pain that had made itself felt in 
her heart ever since her thoughts had 
flown back to her girlhood and to the 
winter when she and Treadway had met 
and loved. 

The little boys were hospitably de- 
lighted to see her, and urged their 
slightly charred viands upon her with 
great gusto. She removed the ashes 
from a little, underdone potato, and ate 
it with some pretense of appetite. She 
listened to their voluble tales of their 
day’s doings with quiet, deep satisfac- 
tion. Here was one thing of which no 
new knowledge of Treadway could rob 
her—this complete happiness in her lit- 
tle son! 

She stayed with the boys until they 
had finished their meal, and then, one 
hanging to each hand, she climbed the 
hill again. At its crest Hughie Sander- 
son ran off toward his house, and Anita 
and Jamesy came into their garden 
again. Why was not Treadway there 
with them; there in spirit, in unity of 
family feeling, even if he were not in 
the body? Why had he been so dull, 
so immature, so belatedly adolescent 
as to spoil the perfect thing that might 
have been; that Anita had been almost 
willing to declare had been for so many 
years ? 

Nevertheless, in spite of criticism, in 
spite of pain, her heart was warmer and 
kinder that evening when Treadway 
came home than it had been for many 
months. It almost seemed to her, in 


She felt a need of Jamesy 


her instinctive desire to be happy, that 
they had both greatly overestimated the 
importance of their own private emo- 


She had 


tions during this last winter. 
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probably been to blame, she told herself 
in magnanimous mood, in taking so 
tragic and unrelenting a view of what 
probably should have been treated as 
a negligible bit of flirtation—his little 
molehill of attraction toward Rosamund. 
They had both overdone the thing. It 
was well that he had been called away, 
and that they had not been living under 
daily stress together. It was. well for 
emotion to take an occasional holiday. 

She wondered if he would have seen 
in the papers the news of the passage of 
that child-labor law, and if, seeing it, he 
would remember her trip away from 
home two or three years ago in its be- 
half. He would be proud of her! 
Treadway, despite his conventional mas- 
culine grouchiness, was always proud 
of her successes! She hoped that he 
had seen the news and that he would 
speak of it at once. She would feel 
rather foolish to have to haul it into the 
conversation herself. 

She sat reading in the library, waiting 
for him, after her dinner. The room 
was already in its summer chintzes, and 
the bright-flowered davenport against 
which she sat, backed against a long 
table, brought out the clear-cut distinc- 
tion of her figure, robed in filmy black, 
and the dark, statuesque beauty of her 
head. There were branches of cherry- 
bloom in tall vases in the room, and the 
air was soft and sweet. Anita looked 
around her with satisfaction. No man 
could help being glad to come home to 
such a room as this, she thought, and, 
surely not to such a woman as she meant 
to be, so wise, so understanding, so tol- 
erant. 

It was so late, however, when Tread- 
way arrived, that she had almost given 
up waiting for him. It was nearly mid- 
night. The warm, kindly mood of the 
early evening had worn a little thin at 
the edges. Certainly, if he was as anx- 
ious to see her as Delia had intimated, 
he might have managed an earlier ar- 
rival! 
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“Oh, so you waited up? Sorry to be 
so late, Anita. Everything all right? 
How’s the boy?” The words came with 
rather a rush. Anita looked up in sur- 
prise and a little displeasure. Tread- 
way, very white, his face played upon, 
as it were, by inner excitements, had 
not met her eyes. 

“Yes, I waited up. Delia intimated 
that you wanted to see me—were quite 
anxious about it, in fact. Everything 
is all right, and Jamesy is very well. 
What kind of a trip did you have? How 
was the settlement of the strike?” 

He searched among the things on the 
table for matches. His fingers shook 
as he pushed back inkstands and pen 
trays. 

“If you’re looking for matches,” said 
Anita icily, “you have twice pushed 
them over there behind that vase.” 

“What? Oh, yes! I see. Thank 
you.” He struck a match and lit a 
cigarette. “Will you have one?” he 
asked her, holding out a cigarette box. 
Anita shook her head. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked 
sharply. “Wasn’t your trip successful? 
Father Holt and I both thought from 
your telegrams that everything was com- 
ing out all right.” 

“Oh, the strike?” Treadway spoke 
vaguely as if of something so long past 
that he had difficulty in remembering it. 
“Yes, that was all right.” 

“Then what is the matter?’ Anita, 
tense with waiting, passionately direct, 
flung the question at him. He had 
seated himself at the other end of the 
davenport, half lounging against its big, 
cushioned arm. But he was not look- 
ing at her. He took one or two long 
whiffs at a cigarette, then carefuly ex- 
tinguishing it in a little bowl upon the 
table behind him, he brought his eyes 
around to her face and, clasping his 
hands about his crossed, hunched-up 
knees, he said: 

“T have been seeing Rosamund, Anita. 
That is what’s the matter with me. I 





















have just come from her. 
only to get back to her. 
with her all the time. 
like this, brutally, because I want you 


I am living 
I’ve got to be 
I’m telling it 


to see how it is with me. 
to understand.” 

“Did you have her out there with 
you?” The words came involuntarily, 
and Anita was as much surprised at the 
sound of them as Treadway. He flushed 
darkly. 

“Have you gone mad? Of course 
she was not! What do you think she 
is? What do you think I am? I love 
her, I tell you!’ 

“If she hasn’t been with you, and if 
you have been out there, I don’t think 
I quite see ” Anita broke off. Then 
she began again. “You had been seeing 
her before you went away? That was 
contrary to our agreement. That was 
breaking your promise.” 

“Our agreement! My promise!” 
With impatient hands he seemed to fling 
away from him such trivialities. “I was 
a silly fool to enter into such an agree- 
ment. I thought I could live up to it. 
[ didn’t know how much—how much 
He caught Anita’s eyes, full of 
pain, full of scorn, fixed darkly upon 
him. “Oh, I suppose you think I am 
talking like a silly ass.” 

“T think you are talking like some 
one in a cheap play,” she answered, in- 
cisive, contemptuous. “But let us not 
keep babbling about feelings. Talk fact. 
Tell me what you’ve been doing; tell me 
what you mean to do.” 

“T met her one day by chance. On 
my word, Anita, it was by chance. I 
had kept my promise; she had kept her 
promise. It was that day—you remem- 
ber?—when you were too busy to come 
out and buy Harriet’s wedding present. 
[ went out into the street. I wasn’t 
thinking about her any more than usual. 
I went to Tiffany’s to order some 
spoons, or something, for Harriet.” 

“You didn’t order them, though,” 
Anita struck in, her mind absurdly the 
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sport of chance words, meticuously ex- 
act about the unimportant. “For I sent 
a present the next day.” 

It did not seem to him strange to be 
deflected in the current of his narrative 
by this triviality. 

“No, when I got into the store I 
didn’t order them, after all,” he said 
seriously. “I got to thinking about her 
—Rosamund, I mean. So I went out 
and along the street. And by and by 
—it was fate, Anita, it was fate!—lI 
met her.” 

“Fate! Did you know where to look 
for her?” A personality whose exist- 
ence she herself had not known all these 
years, spoke in Anita’s sharp, scornful 
tones, spoke in the petty suspicions she 
voiced. 

“T did not.” He was angry. He re- 
joiced in the opportunity to be right- 
eously angry. She was making it almost 
easy for him, with the vulgarity of her 
ungrounded suspicions! He had been 
feeling like a scoundrel all the way out 
from the city, and here she was restor- 
ing to him his self-respect! “I did not. 
You will have to believe me, Anita. 
You will have to understand that I am 
speaking the exact truth when I tell 
you that we had had no communication 
with each other whatever since she left 
here, and that our meeting that day 
was Accidental. Accidental or provi- 
dential, I don’t know which. Chance 
or fate, I don’t know which, is direct- 
ing our affairs. I did not think when 
I saw her—she had been ill, dreadfully 
ill, Anita! Idid not think—I knew 
that I could never let her out of my life 
again. I must take care of her. I—I 
It’s too strong for me.” 

In the charming room with its blos- 
soms and its vases and its softly shaded 
lamps, they faced each other. By and 
by, in the silence, the whole of space 
was for him narrowed to the rays flash- 
ing from two dark, blazing, bitter eyes. 
They held his own; he could not escape 
their compulsion. It seemed to him that 
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his soul writhed beneath that look, as 
some little insect would writhe and 
shrivel in the heat of a great fire. He 
felt that it was unjust that he should 
be made to see himself thus. But he 
endured his second, his zon, of seeing 
himself as Anita, in that moment, saw 
him. After a while he was able to jerk 
his gaze away from hers, and with the 
change something of his normal self 
reasserted itself. He took up another 
cigarette, lighted it, and asked: 

“Aren’t you going to say anything at 
all?” 

“What do you expect me to say? Am 
I to thank you for your confidence? 
Am I to pronounce a blessing on your 
new—love ?” 

“Oh, come now, Anita! Do you have 
to flay me alive more than once ?” 

“T really don’t know what you expect 
me to say, Treadway.” Anita spoke 
more naturally now. “Of course, you 
might have gone on with your little 
affair without telling me of it. You 
have been too honest for that. Well, 
I suppose that some day I shall respect 
your honesty, even if I don’t respect 
your faithfulness. But you haven’t left 
anything for me to say. The whole 
thing is settled. You and she intend to 
see each other, intend to have your— 


romance, I suppose you call it. What 
is there for me to do about it?” 
“You misunderstand me. You mis- 


understand her.” Again Treadway 
flung away his cigarette and looked an- 
grily at his wife. “I am not telling you 
that we intend to have our love affair! 
Good heavens! Can’t you understand, 
this isn’t an ‘affair?’ This is the real 
thing. I am a man of thirty-six. If I 
were a boy it would be different.” 

“If you were a boy,” Anita inter- 
rupted, “the language and emotion of 
adolescence might be explainable, excus- 
able. In a man of the world it’s—it’s 
nauseous.” 

“If I were a boy I might expect to 
get over it!” 
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“You may expect to get over it, any- 
way, Treadway,” said Anita. “You will 
become expert in getting over things of 
this kind.” 

“Oh, if you’re determined, in your an- 
ger and jealousy, to make sport of this, 
why go ahead and do it!” Treadway 
was indignant. “I had hoped you would 
be the sort of person the world thinks 
you—large-minded, noble, kind. I had 
hoped that your own decent, womanly 
feeling would make the proposition come 
from you, but since it hasn’t, why, it’s 
got to come from me. I want you to 
give me a divorce, Anita.” 

In spite of all that had gone before 
she was stunned by what he said. She 
had been his wife for so many years, 
their lives were so entwined that love 
itself was but one of the threads hold- 
ing them together, and not the most im- 
portant one. In spite of all that he had 
told her, in spite of the gibes that she 
had thrown at him about the adolescent 
quality of his new love, she was amazed, 
startled into a momentary breathlessness, 
by this suggestion. Something of the 
utter astonishment she felt he read upon 
her face. He hurried to speak to that, 
as it were. 

“Of course, I should make every pro- 
vision, every provision, for you, Anita.” 
A little gesture of her hand stayed him. 

“Have you discussed this with any 
one?” she asked, out of her bewilder- 
ment. “Any man? Any lawyer? Your 
father? Any one?” 

“With no one in the world,” he as- 
sured her earnestly. 

“T believe you easily,” she said. “I 
think that any sensible adviser, any sen- 
sible man of your acquaintance would 
have pointed out to you how utterly 
unreasonable such a proposition is.” 

“You mean you refuse to divorce 
me?” 


“Does that astonish you? Does it 


surprise you if I refuse to make utter 
havoc of my life because you have gone 
There isn’t a single 


temporarily mad? 
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“I have been seeing Rosa- 
mund, Anita. That is what’s 
the matter with me. I am 
living only to get back to her.” 


wifely duty that I have not been al- 
ways ready to fulfill, not one.” She 
flushed as she spoke with vehemence. 
“And when you get over this—this at- 
tack of youthful imbecility, and I can 
forget about it and believe in your rea- 
son and your—your decency—again, I 
shall be ready again to do my full 
share.” 

“You haven’t loved me for years! 
I’ve been second—third—forty-fifth— 
in the list of your interests!” 

“You mean that I haven’t stayed at 
home stagnating, disintegrating, while 
you have been occupied in a hundred 
ways? Treadway, whatever you do, 


don’t try to shelter yourself behind that 
miserable little barricade, a barricade of 
falsehood. If you have grown away 
from me as 

“Tt was you,” he struck in, “who grew 
away from me!” 

“If we have grown away from each 
other, then,” she conceded impatiently, 
“don’t put the blame upon the things 
with which I have filled my life. Women 
must fill their lives with something. 
Perhaps the poorest are the happiest be- 
cause the things which fill their days are 
close and unremitting service to their 
own. Perhaps there is more happiness, 
more selfish happiness, anyway, in that 
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than in giving one’s time and energy 
outside the circle of one’s family loves. 
But, however you put it, women have 
got to fill their lives with something. 
And when men cease to love them, as 
you have ceased to love me, it is always 
easy to put the blame upon the women’s 
interests. ‘She hasn’t had a thought for 
me since the baby came’—that’s the way 
I’ve heard it put in some households! 
‘Always stewing over the blamed stove; 
never ready to go to a show the way 
she was when she was a girl !’—that’s 
another form I have heard it put in. 
‘Always took up with her own people; 
always running home to see her old 
man and woman.’ Or, in another cir- 
cle, ‘she doesn’t care for anything but 
society and dress,’ or ‘she was always 
taking a music lesson—we might have 
been happy if she hadn’t had a voice.’ 
Oh, I could quote you a million excuses. 
Poor, poor Eve! The burden is all the 
same. Women’s lives, outside the harem 
—maybe in it, too—have to have some 
other interest than passion, and men will 
always name that interest, that occupa- 
tion, as the cause of their own unfaith- 
fulness in love. At least be a little 
original, Treadway.” 

He did not remember that he had ever 
heard her say so much, or speak with 
such bitter eloquence upon a subject 
that he knew lay close to her heart. 
Fven half distraught as he was, he 
thought he heard some note of reason 
in what she said. But he was impa- 
tient to get back to their own situation. 

“There you go,” he said, twisting his 
lips into a wry sort of smile, “true to 
form, even now when our life is hanging 
in the balance. You deliver me a little 
sociological discourse when I am asking 
you for happiness, for life itself.” 

“There is no such thing as happiness 
in your sense,” retorted Anita wearily. 
“There are only bubbles that melt as 
soon as they strike the cold air of real- 
ity.” 

“Well, whatever there is or is not” 


—his manner became dogged, ugly— 
“are you going to give me my freedom 
or are you not? Oh, Anita, how you 
are making me talk, how you are mak- 
ing me sound, even to myself! But, if 
you had seen her! She has been ill. 
She is so frail. She is so unhappy. She 
is made for warmth and tenderness, for 
nothing but love. She has no interests. 
Without love, she will die; all her sweet 
youth will perish. She is not like you. 
She has no thousand resources, such as 
you have. I want the right to take care 
of her. You’—his voice broke and his 
eyes filled with tears—“you have given 
meso much. Give me this, too.” 

She wavered; she almost consented. 
Did she, Anita Holt, desire an unwilling 
husband? But there was more than her 
pride, more than his desire, to consider. 
She could not be an impulsive girl. 

“We're too tired to think clearly,” she 
told him, her lips trembling in spite of 
her efforts to hold them firm. “Too tired 
and too excited. But—it is hard for me 
to refuse you anything you really imag- 
ine you want, Tread. Only you've got 
to let me think. You’ve got to let me 
think. I won’t settle this on impulse. 
I won’t. I won’t.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


In the office there was excitement. 
Anita reached it late. She had not fallen 
asleep until nearly daybreak and then 
had overslept, not waking until after 
Treadway, who had an important con- 
ference with his father and the other 
members of the firm in regard to the 
Northwestern lumber situation, had al- 
ready left the house. Her reason had 
told her that she had better follow her 
usual routine despite the turmoil of her 
mind, the dull ache of her heart. Rea- 
son, that reason which she invoked as 
her final guide, was always to be found 
among familiar things. 

“We have called you up twice,” cried 
her associate, Mrs. Benson, as she came 
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asleep, and the second time that you had 


“The first time they said you were 


already left the house. Have you seen 
this thing?” She held a small maga- 
zine toward Anita. Anita took it, look- 
ing in wonder from one face to another. 

“*The Rib,” she repeated mechan- 
ically, as she glanced at the title of the 
little publication. She half laughed. A 
conventionalized lily adorned each cor- 
ner of the cover, and the center space 
was occupied by one of those wonder- 
ful cottage dwellings once customary on 
“God-bless-our-home” mottoes. At the 
bottom of the cover page were a colloca- 
tion of words stating that The Rib was 


the official publication of the Society for ¢ 


the Maintenance of the American 
Home. 

“Is it more than usually funny?” in- 
quired Anita, as she looked up from it 
again. 

“Funny!” cried Mrs. Benson, and 
“Funny!” echoed half a dozen voices. 
“Just look at the leading article.” 

Anita turned the pages until she found 
the leading article. “The American 
Home—Must It Go?” was the title that 
confronted her. Beneath there was an 
explanatory subhead. “The Menace of 
the Feminist Agitation Fully Revealed. 
The Divorce Laws in Suffrage States. 
The Divorce Records of Feminist Lead- 
ers. The Free Love and Easy Divorce 
Beliefs of the Most Eloquent Cham- 
pions of ‘The Cause’ Set Forth in Their 
Own Words.” 

“Ts it libelous? 
practical at once. 

“Probably not,” answered gray-haired 
Margaret Harrington, shortly. “They 
never published a thing like that with- 
out letting their lawyers pass on it. It’s 
very largely a matter of innuendo. But 


demanded Anita, 


what’s the good of talking about it? Sit - 


down and read it.” 
Anita obeyed. Her face grew trou- 

bled as she read. The article was in- 

genuously compounded. Certain rec- 

ords were quoted. Damning parallel 
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columns from newspapers were printed. 
On such an such a day, such and such 
a woman had marched in the suffrage 
parade, and on such and stich a subse- 
quent date she had been reported in the 
papers as “acquiring residence in South 
Dakota for the usual purpose.” Or, 
there was reprinted a quarter of a cOl- 
umn of testimony in some suit for the 
alienation of affection, in which had 
been mentioned a woman more or less in 
the public eyes as a worker for more 
liberal laws for her sex. Marion van 
Alstyne’s suit against her husband fig- 
ured prominently, but not so promi- 
nently as the details of his countersuit 
against her. 

The editorial comment upon the ar- 
ray of alleged facts ran thus: 

These self-styled leaders of women are 
prepared to lead American womanhood out 
of the shelter of the home. Into what do 
they intend to lead her? 

“Of course, nobody but themselves 
reads the silly rag,” said Maud Benson, 
seeking comfort. 

“Yes, other people do read it,” Anita 
contradicted her. “Not deliberately, of 
course. But you have no idea the 
amount of this stuff that is reprinted 
in leaflet form, and of the immense cir- 
cularization of the provincial districts 
that is done with it. We can’t overlook 
the fact that these women are well or- 
ganized. We have plenty of testimony 
showing that every clergyman in the 
country is on their mailing list, every 
lawyer, every man who may be regarded 
as a representative of the conservative 
classes, of the established order. 
They’ve got lots more money to spend 
than we have, and they spend it largely 
in the perversion of the rural intelli- 
gence, through the minds that sometimes 
lead the rural intelligence. They have 
their editors, too, who know what pub- 
lications in every city and county are 
favorable to them. A magazine like 
this, which would never itself fall into 
the hands of the ordinary public, is 





largely quoted on the editorial pages of 
small, reactionary papers, even of big, 
reactionary papers, and that’s the way it 
influences the public. Oh, the silly rag 
does its work and does it mighty effi- 
ciently! We'd better call up Judge Gra- 
ham’s office, and find out when he can 
go over this, looking for libel.” 

“Suppose it is libelous? It’s out!” 
said Margaret Harrington gloomily. 

“Yes, but if we could announce a suit 
for libel about to be instituted imme- 
diately, you can bet that there wouldn’t 
be many quotations from this thing! 
The troglodyte opinion that would be 
charmed to quote them wouldn’t want 
to be codefendants with them!” 

“Do you know,” one of the women 
began with an excited air, “I heard 
that they, the enemy, had actually got a 
spy into Janet Witherspoon’s house, 
hoping to discover something wrong in 


her domestic or conjugal relations. 
What do you think of that ?” 
“T don’t believe it,” said Anita 


shortly. “Not because they’re too high- 
minded, but because, after all, they’re 
too sensible. They couldn’t publish any- 
thing their spy found out for them. 
Of course, this stuff they’ve printed here 
is a terrible hash, a perfect rigamarole. 
True and false so twisted that it would 
take a genius to unrayel it! That’s what 
they’re counting on. They make one 
fact carry twenty falsehoods.” She 
frowned and looked off into the dis- 
tance. “If only there wasn’t a single 
fact! If not one of us had ever got 
mixed up in any sort of scandal ag 
“Why, Anita Holt! Our workers 
aren’t a bit more mixed up in scandals 
like this than the antifeminist workers.” 
This, hotly, from one of the younger 
listeners. Anita laughed impatiently. 
“Of course otir workers aren’t,” she 
said. “But that doesn’t destroy the 
force of their statement. In the first 
place—and they count on this—we 
couldn’t descend to stuff like this. We 








couldn’t enumerate their prominent di- 
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vorcees, or list the ladies who are with 
them heart and soul, and who have fig- 
ured prominently as corespondents. 
We simply can’t fling mud. And even 
if we could, it wouldn’t do us much 
good. The convincing answer to any 
charge is not: ‘You’re another,’ but: 
‘This is a lie, and I will prove it a lie.’ 
Unfortunately, we cannot prove all of 
this”’—she hit the magazine lying open 
on her desk with her clenched hand— 
“false. Three quarters of it is false, but 
that is all carried by the one quarter of 
truth in it.” 

She sighed and looked away. 
she laughed a little. 

“Stephen Watts once said,” she re- 
sumed, “that all social workers, includ- 
ing suffrage workers, ought to be celi- 
bates. I agree with him.” 

“Tt’s a bright idea,” scoffed Margaret 
Harrington, “to get people of abnormal 
tastes and experiences to making the 
laws for all the people living normal 
lives! Have all the child-welfare work 
done by spinsters, and all the divorce 
laws revised by congenital bachelors! 
No, bad as things may be this way, they 
aren’t as bad as they would be that 
way !” 

“Well,” declared Anita vigorously, 
“there’s no use in our keeping on with 
this talk. Let us get hold of Judge 
Graham and find out what we can do.” 

But all the rest of the busy day she 
was aware of the decision she had 
reached. She could not let her husband 
leave her; she could not divorce him, 
however much impatient pride and 
wounded affection bade her do it. One 
thing in her life, she told herself bit- 
terly, was greater than pride, was greater 
than tenderness or passion. That was 
her efficiency as a worker. She had, 
it seemed, failed as a woman. She had 
failed in the field where she had igno- 
rantly taken it for granted that her suc- 
cess was already established, was im- 
pregnable. She, the beautiful, the bril- 
liant, the woman who had married for 
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love, was as great a dailure as any poor, 
plain, little creature who had the fight 
to win that golden gift of youth, a man’s 
desire. She was as great a failure as 
any poor, tactless, ignorant fool of a 
woman who had ever driven love from 
her husband’s heart by sheer boredom. 
But there was one place in which she 
was not a failure. It was, after all, a 
more important place than the other. 
She would not dull the edge of the 
shining weapons she carried in the fight 
for all the women and all the children 
of the world, by the tarnishing that must 
cling to them and to her if she dragged 
her old love and her present life into 
the divorce court. They would have to 
do without their “happiness”’ those two! 

And again there swept over her a 
dizzying wave of incredulity. It had 
happened to her, to Anita Holt—this un- 
believable ignominy, this impossible 
failure. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“She won’t do it, Rosamund,” said 
Treadway. 

Rosamund 
lously. 

“She won’t? How can she want to 
keep you when you no longer love her? 
Oh, Treadway! If the time should ever 
come when you no longer love me “ 

“Tt never will. That time will never 
come,” declared Treadway, with pas- 
sionate conviction. 

“But if it does, just tell me so. Just 
let me know’—Rosamund was trag- 
ically insistent—“and I will fade out of 
your life. Oh, my dear, never pretend 
to love me out of pity or out of habit. 
The truth, the truth is all I want from 
you!” 

He promised her that she would 
never have from him anything except 
the truth. But that the truth would 
ever be anything hard for her to bear, 
he denied. He would love her forever. 
She was his true mate. Everything 
that had gone before Then he 


looked at him incredu- 
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stopped in his asseverations. Not even 
in this delirium of new love, obliterat- 
ing memories, falsifying the past, could 
he quite bring himself to say that what 
he had felt for Anita had been all an 
illusion, a delusion, of boyhood. 

Rosamund watched him with miser- 
able, jealous eyes. She divined what 
was passing in his heart. 

“Of course you loved her.” Her 
voice rang despairing. “You loved her, 
and you may love her again. Why not? 
She is a thousand times more beautiful 
than I!’ 

He kissed her. 

“T shall stop every little lie you try 
to tell in just that way,” he threatened 
her. 

Rosamund clung to him, the storm of 
jealousy and unhappiness breaking in 
the sheer delight of his presence, in the 
joy of his praise. 

“Do you think,” she asked, “that that 
will be the way to stop me from telling 
lies ?”” 

He kissed her again, charmed with 
her little jest, charmed with the April- 
changing in her moods. But when the 
joyous interlude of love-making was 
over, the same, stark fact faced them. 
Anita refused to divorce him. 

“But why? But why?” cried Rosa- 
mund, desperate again. “I don’t un- 
derstand. She is proud, tremendously 
proud. How can a proud woman want 
to keep a man tied to her, when he no 
longer loves her? Oh, she thinks that 
she will win you away from me. She 
thinks she can get you back.” 

“T don’t believe,” said Treadway hon- 
estly, “that she would turn her little 
finger over to win me back.” 

“Of course she would! Any woman 
would. And she thinks that if she 
keeps you with her she will have the 
chance. And she will, she will. You . 
will see her all the time, so beautiful. 
so clever, so able. You will be proud 
of her; you always have been proud of 
her.’’ Miserably she accused him, “You 
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will be proud because she is your wife, 
and can do such wonderful things— 
make speeches, plan campaigns, brow- 
beat senators. Oh, you will be proud 
of her!” 

Treadway took her two nervous 
hands, whose fingers she was interlac- 
ing in a sort of agony, and held them 
in a steady grasp. 

“You must not be so tempestuous,” 
he chided her. ‘You must not torment 
yourself so. I have been proud of her, 
yes. And if she would be fair to us 
now, if she would be the woman [ al- 
ways believed her, I could keep on be- 
ing proud of her and of her successes. 
But now they are all part of that spirit 
that is standing between you and me, is 
standing between us and our happiness. 
I can’t admire it any longer.” His voice 
achieved the effect of noble, detached 
criticism. 

“But what does she say?’ Rosamund 
cried impatiently. ‘What 
She can’t be so—so—so per- 
fectly arbitrary as just to sit up and say 
that she won’t divorce you because she 
doesn’t want to! There must be some 
other reason. I mean, she must say that 
there is some other reason.” 

“That is about all she says. She has 
implied”’—he reddened darkly—‘“that 
she regards this as—as a temporary af- 
fair. She has intimated that she is pre- 
pared to wait until I return to my right 


reason does 
she give? 


mind. Don’t pull your hands away, 
Rosamund. It was she who said that, 
not I. I know that I have never been 


in such a right mind before. I know 
that with you all the currents of my 
nature run smooth and sane.” 

They were seated in the grim draw- 
ing-room of Rosamund’s eminently re- 
spectable lodging house. The lodger 
who had occupied its shabbily magnifi- 
cent reaches had departed two days pre- 
viously under the cloud that accompa- 
nies the nonpayment of lodging-house 
bills. In another day or two it would 
again close its heavy doors upon the en- 
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trance hall and become again the home 
of some wanderer of large tastes, of 
drearily expensive habits. But in the 
meantime, Rosamund had been able to 
secure its use for an hour or two by 
due representations to her landlady of 
the importance of the “business inter- 
view” which she had to have that day. 
Looking about her, she felt a wave of 
bitterness engulf her at the contrast be- 
tween the stage that was set for her 
love-making and the one that Anita 
could command. 

How she had loved all the luxury, 
all the charm of that house! How her 
being had seemed to expand in it! What 
an unfair thing life was, giving her this 
dinginess, this furtive, musty atmosphere 
for her romance, while Anita had had 
all the blue and gold radiance of an 
open day. 

After his last speech, they sat upon 
the dim, worn upholstery of the stiff 
sofa and looked sadly at each other. 

“Well, then,” sighed Rosamund, “I 
suppose we must not see each other any 
more. I suppose—I am quite well now, 
well enough to try to get a job. Yes, 
that is what we must do. We must part 
again, and this time really forever, and 
I must get some work.” 

“You are talking nonsense. You must 
know it. Have we not proved that 
we cannot live apart? You may call 
it what you please—pleurisy, typhoid, 


one name is as good as another—but 
I know you were sick because your 


whole being was ill for want of me. 
You are so finely put together, Rosa- 
mund, Your body is so truly only the 
shell for your dear soul. When your 
heart is sick with longing and your 
whole nature starved from repressions, 
then that delicate, beautiful body of 
yours responds and is sick, too. I am 
not so fine an instrument, but even. I 
have felt it. My old energy, my old 
zest in life, that was gone while I was 
separated from you. We must see each 
other. 


I don’t despair of Anita’s chang- 














ing her mind. After all, she is a rea- 
sonable woman in the main. She is kind. 
I confess that she surprised me by her 
stand. I had thought, like you, that 
she was too proud, too cold, to want to 
keep the husk of marriage when the 
soul was gone. Let us give her time 
to get used to the idea.” 

“But suppose she doesn’t get used to 
it?” Rosamund spoke in a low, trou- 
bled voice. She looked questioningly at 
him. Her face was faintly colored by 
emotion, her lustrous gray eyes were 
both daring and shy. 

“We mustn’t allow ourselves to think 
of any such _ possibility,” declared 
Treadway firmly. “We must believe— 
we must know that this utterly false 
situation will end, that it will become 
as unbearable to her as it already is to 
us.” 

“But if it doesn’t?” Rosamund per- 
sisted. 

“Tt will.” 

She looked away from him. There 
was a steel engraving of the Huguenot 
lovers on the opposite wall. She looked 
at it intently for a while, revolving 
many things. Finally she turned back 
to him. 

“Treadway, if she persisted in her re- 
fusal what would you do? Would you, 
could you ever think of—of yourself 


being the.one to—to——’’ Her voice 
broke. She could not finish her sen- 
tence. Treadway half recoiled. 


“Are you asking me if I could ever 


start proceedings against her? But on 
what grounds? She has been abso- 


lutely blameless as far as the law recog- 
nizes blame. She may have ceased to 
love me long ago. I think myself, that 
she did, but 2 

“She did!” Rosamund uttered the 
exclamation with conviction. “Truly I 
believe that, Treadway, or else I should 
feel more guilty than I do in loving you 
myself and in letting you love me. She 





had ceased to love you. She had ceased 
your 


to value love. That was what 
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made it right, or nearly right, for us to 
love each other.” 

“Well, but the law does not take ac- 
count of intangibilities like that. She 
has been a perfectly good wife in every 
way that the law does count. If the 
world were a little more enlightened 
about the relations of men and women, 
if it didn’t permit marriage to be a stran- 
gle hold, it would be different. But the 
world is as it is, and particularly this 
State of our blessed Union. Any man 
who wants to escape from marriage 
here has either to provide himself with 
a wife who is willing or with one who 
is base. Anita”—he choked a little over 
her name—‘‘is neither.” 

“Treadway, if she persists, would you 
ever feel that you could go to another 
State, where they have a little more 
leniency toward poor, human hearts? 
Could you ever bring yourself to go and 
live somewhere else? It isn’t because 
I want you to do it,” she went on ear- 
nestly. “It isn’t because I am trying to 
suggest to you another way out of our 
difficulty. It is only that I want to 
know—I want to know—what you 
would really do for the sake of our love 
for each other.” 

He looked at her blankly for a sec- 
ond. His lips parted to give utterance 
to an instinctive reply, and then they 
closed again for a second. Her face 
was lovely in its appeal. Those eyes, 
so tenderly gray; that mouth, so softly, 
tremulously modeled—these could not 
be answered with harsh brevity. 

“But, my darting little girl,” he said, 
taking her hands, “my business is here. 
I am not a mere spender, a mere waster. 
Men of that class may be able to flit 
about, acquiring residences for all sorts 
of purposes. But I am a business man.” 

“Do you love your business more than 
—more than—more than you love me?” 
Her voice was sweet and luring. 

“T love nothing on earth so much as 
I love you,” he told her passionately, 
earnestly. “But business—business— 
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why, it is the necessity that underlies all 
my life, even my love for you.” 

Rosamund looked at him with tender 
eyes swimming in tears. 

“I knew you would say that!” she 
said through quivering lips. ‘Oh, I 
knew you would say that! And I know 
that it is true and right and reasonable. 
Only—only—don’t be angry with me, 
Treadway !—it makes me wish, for a 
minute, that there was something else 
in my life as important as my love for 
you, or more important. After all, 
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Treadway brought her out one 
mellow, dreamy September after- 
noon to look at it. 


Anita’s way is better than 
mine. Don’t you see? She 
has something else. I—lI 
have only my love for you 
to live on. And—and you 
and she, between you, are 
going to deny me that.” 

He silenced her with ten- 
der reproaches and prot- 
estations. If worst came 
to worst, he lied; if Anita remained 
obdurate, why, business might go hang; 
all the structure of the life that he had 
reared might be demolished. He would 
go away. He would forget his interests, 
his activities and, and somewhere else 
would begin a new and radiant existence 
with her. 

She cried a little and clung to him. 
He kissed her face and tasted the salt of 
tears.. Passionately he desired her. 
Anita must yield, must be made to 
yield! 
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CHAPTER 


“There is nothing personal about it, 


XVII. 


Treadway,” said Anita firmly. “I am 
quite sincere in saying that. If I ever 
felt jealous, I think I have got over it. 
lf I felt—as, of course, I did—our old 
love for each other made contemptible, 
| have got over the pain of that, too. 
If it were just a question of you and 
me and her, I’d pack my trunks for 
Reno to-morrow, or I’d even facilitate 
things more. I’d be guilty of any kind 
of collusion you wanted, here in this 
State, that makes everything so base. 
Sut I tell you I am not considering 
myself at all. I am not even consider- 
ing Jamesy.” 

Treadway winced at mention of his 
little boy’s name. But he avoided talk- 
ing of him. 

“You may dress it up with fine names 
if you want to,” he said. “But I think 
any impartial judge would agree with 
me that you are showing a miserable 
‘dog-in-the-manger’ spirit. You don’t 
want me yourself. That’s no new thing. 
You haven’t really wanted me for years. 
But now, admittedly, you don’t want me. 
You boast that you’re not even jealous 
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of me, and jealousy, I sup- 
pose, is the very least re- 
siduum of love. And yet you 
won't let the woman who 
does love me’’—he flushed a 
little, but kept his eyes steady 
before her cold, half-con- 
temptuous regard—‘you 
won't let her have me. You 
won't let her make me happy. 
You won’t let me make her 


poor, bruised, young life 
happy. I never expected 
such an attitude from you. I am dis- 


appointed in you.” 

A flicker of amusement passed across 
Anita’s face. 

“Tf you could only hear another man 
talking like that, Treadway!” she said. 
“How you would be amused! But 
1ritver mind. I have told you that I don’t 
intend, if I can avoid it, to have my 
standing in the world lessened by any 
scandal such as you obligingly offer me. 
I have told you that it isn’t on my own 
account, but on account of my work.” 

“Your work!” he interrupted her with 
an impatient sneer. 

She. colored a little. 

“Yes, my work. It happens to be as 
important to me as your work is to you. 
I think more important. It is all that 
you have left’me to regard as important 
in my life. I’ve told you that before. 
I have no fresh love affairs to fill the 
days you leave empty! I don’t mean to 
institute any proceedings against you. 
And the reason why is as I have said.” 
She looked at him with sudden-dawning 
interest in her dark eyes. “I wonder 
how much yoy really do love each other, 
you two,” she speculated. “Is it.as seri- 
ous as you both claim? Can it be that, 
unknowingly, I have lived all these years 
with a man capable of being one of the 
great lovers of the world? You know 
that is a career in itself—a great lover! 
But, somehow, I don’t believe it of you, 
Treadway.” 

“T don’t claim to be one of your 
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Lancelots or Leanders,” he answered 
irritatedly. “I love like an ordinary 


man, but I believe that the ordinary man 
loves far more deeply and persistently 
than you are willing to admit.” 
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Anita’s amazement interrupted him. 
But Treadway, on the full current of 
his thought, regardless of the fine irony 
of his words and his behavior, went on: 
“As for Rosamund, I think she is one 
of the women to whom love is a career. 
It is women like that, my dear Anita, 
who love enough of a career for a man 
also.” He thought he had said some- 
thing rather clever and looked at her 
half expectantly. 

Anita had generally accorded his clev- 
erness, his humor, the tribute of un- 
grudging appreciation. But no look of 
appreciation softened the stern beauty 
of her face now. ~-She shrugged her 
shoulders slightly as if dismissing the 
speculation. She spoke to his real 
theme, not to the mere topic he had 
thrown down as for debate. 

“T’ve finished,” she said. “I am not 
going from New York and acquire a 
residence somewhere else in order to 
bring a more or less decent suit for 
divorce against you. And I am not go- 
ing to bring the base kind of one here, 
that our State permits. I’m not going 
to drag myself through all that wretched 
mire of publicity. And I have told you 
why. I may be a fanatic about it E 

“You are,” he interpolated grimly. 

“But I don’t intend to do it. There 
is one big thing in my life, one big 
contribution—I mean big from my point 
of view, not from*the world’s—that I 
can make to the world. I don’t mean 
to spoil it for you and Rosamund Fer- 
gus.” 

They looked at each other bitterly 
across the pleasant space of the room. 

“Very well,” he said finally. “I rec- 
ognize that it’s useless to appeal to you 
any longer. Whatever happens now is 
on your conscience. I tell you that girl 
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is no more fit to cope with life than a 
baby. She needs a home. She will die 
without it. It’s on your conscience.” 

Anita did not shrink at the responsi- 
bility he placed upon her. Her eyes 
still wore that look of bitter amusement. 
But gradually her expression softened 
as she studied him. Even to her, un- 
sympathetic as she felt, he was changed. 
He was worn and haggard, his face 
lacked its usual brown and ruddy sum- 
mer tone. There was a despondent sag 
to his shoulders, to his lips. 

“If she cares enough for you,” she 
flung at him suddenly, impatiently, ‘“‘to 
take you for her—for her lover”—she 
brought the words out determinedly, like 
one overcoming a repugnance so deep as 
to be an actual physical barrier—“why, 
you may tell her, you may understand 
yourself, that I shall never make the 
least objection. You tell me she has 
no_ relatives, no family. Then she is 
free of the great obstacles that stand 
between most women and freedom in 
such a matter. You needn’t look at me 
like that! I’m not insinuating anything 
in the least outrageous. I’m giving you 
a certain other kind of liberty in lieu 
of the particular sort you asked from 
me. I assure you that if I stood in 
her place, alone in the world, with no 
family to be shocked or wounded or 
injured by my manner of life, madly and 
everlastingly in love with a man whom 
the laws of society would not let me 
have in marriage—I assure you that I 
should not hesitate for an instant to 
do what I have just suggested as possi- 
ble for you two.” 

“She is as pure ” began Tread- 
way, automatically angry. 

“No one questions that. Of course 
she is! Every young woman who finds 
herself in such a position is always a 
woman like a dewdrop! She’s purer 
than the purest?” Her voice cut like a 
razor. Then she apologized. “There! 
I didn’t mean to sneer. I know what 
you mean, and I believe it. But I hon- 
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estly do not see that there is anything in 
what I have said to shock you or her. 
I have told you that if it were possible 
for me to feel the way you say she feels, 
I shouldn’t hesitate to take life into my 
own hands in just the way I have said. 
I shouldn’t feel base or cowardly. If 
love were the whole of life to me, as 
you say it is to her, and if there were 
an insuperable barrier—and I assure 
you that I intend to be insuperable— 
between me and happiness, I should take 
my happiness just as I have said. 
After all, what does it matter, if, indeed, 
love is the whole of her life? If other 
things counted with her, it would be 
different. If she wanted, not you, but 
your money ; if she wanted, not you, but 
the position of your wife, that would 
be different. You say, though, that she 
doesn’t. If she wanted anything from 
life except love and what it brings, it 
would be different.” 

“I can’t bring myself to say such a 
thing to her,” he declared, as if repudi- 
ating the thought. But even as he spoke 
there was a wavering in his voice. 

“Tf you and she love each other so 
completely, surely you can say anything 
to her. You can always put it upon 
me, you know.” She watched him 
through narrowing eyes. 

“There are laws against bigamy,” he 
reminded her. 

“I am not proposing that you commit 
bigamy,” she retorted impatiently. 

They sat silent for a little while. He 
was looking off into the space beyond 
the open windows. She was watching 
him. She felt curiously absent from 
the transaction taking place. It was as 
if she were a third presence watching 
the other two. And she did not know 
whether, in what she had said, she had 
descended to the depths of vileness or 
had risen to some great, clear height of 
sacrifice and beauty. She found that 
some voice within herself was saying: 
“It is always that way! A poet would 
make it beautiful, but, oh! how the 
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sound! And I don’t know which I am, 
noble or lower than the lowest. Any- 
way, it’s for them to decide.” 

By and by he brought his gaze in 
from the pleasant countryside. It was 
midsummer now, and they were at the 
cottage they had set up among the hills 
in that long dead and gone past, when 
they were building not merely habita- 
tions, but life together. 

“IT believe you when you say you 
would be capable of doing such a thing 
and of not feeling any smirch or stain,” 
he said. “You are strong. You are a 
powerful woman and you hold your 
life in your two hands, so that you 
could do a thing like that deliberately, 
splendidly.” A shaft of half-unwill- 
ing admiration struck into his eyes as 
he looked at her. “But just because 
you are that kind of a woman it would 
never happen to you to have to make 
such a choice. The whole of life would 
always be greater to you, more vital 
to you that any part of it. She—she 
is different. She is meant for all the 
old familiar safeties and sanctities. She 
would want”—the muscles of his throat 
grew tense; he swallowed hard—‘‘she 
would want not only me, but children. 
She would want not only a home, but 
neighbors, sweet, friendly intercourse, 
the things that belong to marriage.” 

“Oh, well!” cried Anita, impatient 
again. “It seems that she does want a 
great deal besides love! It makes an 
impasse. I have told you the truth as 
far as I am concerned. I am willing 
to overlook anything, everything. I 
am willing to give you the utmost free- 
dom. You know me well enough to 
know that I mean what I say, that I 
will never repudiate my bargain. 
Everything is in your hands and hers, 
except the one thing, the question of 
my divorcing you. I won’t do it, Tread- 
way. And as far as I can forecast the 
future, and as far as I understand my 
own nature, I’m never likely to do any- 
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thing that would justify you in divorc- 
ing me. So there we are!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


He could scarcely believe it. He 
could scarcely credit his good fortune. 
Good fortune? Well, good or bad, it 
was a great fate—to have aroused such 
love as that of Rosamund’s; to feel 
such love as he felt for her! What 
had Anita sneered about “great lovers?” 
He and Rosamund were great lovers! 
Ah, the beauty, the dignity of her sac- 
rifice, her utter surrender! He felt 
humble. He felt almost frightened. 
And then he would grow hot and hard 
with anger against his wife, whose stub- 
born pride and coldness had put this in- 
dignity upon his sweet love. 

He had never expected Rosamund to 
accept that ultimatum of Anita’s as she 
had accepted it. He had delivered it, 
trembling with the fear that the girl 
would drive him away again, that this 
time the final separation of which they 
had talked would, in truth, be a final 
one. There had, indeed, been a moment 
when, hearing that his wife would not 
divorce him but would, instead, accord 
him full liberty to live as he pleased, 
Rosamund’s eyes had filled with slow, 
stinging tears and her childish mouth 
had trembled, and she had turned from 
him and had hidden the broken look 
of her face on bowed arms. He had 
felt then that he could not bear her 
suffering, and that he could, more eas- 
ily, give up his own way of life, the 
whole imposing structure reared not 
alone by him, but by his stalwart old 
father as well; that he could defy Anita 
and wrest happiness out of the muddle 
by sheer valiance and sincerity. But, 
before the impulse of pity and desire 
had made that offer, Rosamund had 
turned to him and had said: 

“Well, then—if you want it so, Tread- 
way ” And the tears that had 
flowed unstanched and wunashamed 
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down her cheeks had seemed to him ir- 
radiated with the brightness of jewels. 
That he, Treadway Holt, a common- 
place fellow, after all, as he told him- 
self, should have inspired such a love, 
such a glory of love and sacrifice! 

He had promised her, in return for 
that surrender of hers, everything in 
the world—happiness and honor, com- 
panidnship, homely joys, the tenderest 
care of her name and standing. Only 
one or two little preliminary lies, and 
how beautiful the structure that they 
would rear! Upon a single falsehood 
they would build them a life of reality, 
of beauty. She loved the simple coun- 
tryside. Well, in a village of suitable 
seclusion she should live, respected, re- 
vered, her days full of the delightful, 
womanly tasks she loved. It need not be 
far away. He would accept Anita’s 
grudging, ugly gift and would take his 
liberty. He would go to his own house 
only when Jamesy or some necessity 
called him there—a visit from his fa- 
ther, a ceremonial dinner. The rest of 
his time should be hers, Rosamund’s, 
in the place they would find. 

“And until we find it ” she had 
sobbed, an entreaty in her voice. 

‘Until we find it,” he had assured her 
fervently, “until we have found it and 
made it our own, you shall be utterly 
free. Dearest, most generous of 
women, could you think that you are 
less holy to me because we are not going 
to make our vows before a priest? You 
are the more sacred!” He had found 
his own eyes full of tears at the very 
passion of veneration he felt for her. 

Obviously she had been relieved to 
know that their relation was not to be 
cheapened, ineffably vulgarized, by 
minor clandestine meetings, by surrep- 
titious snatches at joy. And they had 
set about finding the place which was to 
be a shrine of secret love. 

“Only for a little while, though, dear- 
est,” he had kept telling her. “Only for 
a little while! She will come around! 
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You will see that she will come around! 
After all, she has never been a mean 
woman. When her first antagonism has 
cooled. a 

“She will always be hoping to get 
you back,” declared the girl, looking at 
him with adoration in her limpid eyes, 
her lips contorted between a woman’s 
smile of possessive pride and the quiver 
of a hurt, half-frightened child. 

“Ah, you love me, and that is why 
you think so! She doesn’t. She 
doesn’t want me; I know she doesn’t 
want me!” He struggled verbally with 
a bewilderment and resentment that had 
frequently occupied his mind in these 
days. He tried now to take Rosamund 
into his troubled thoughts. “It’s like 
this,” he said. ‘She hasn’t loved me for 
years, hasn’t cared whether I was here 
or there or somewhere else. I don’t 
mean that she disliked me. She isn’t 
an emotional woman. Nature, which is 
forever tricking the young for its own 
purposes, made her imagine herself one, 
made me imagine her one, once in our 
youth. But she isn’t emotional, isn’t 
passionate. She hasn’t loved me, needed 
me, for years. Maybe she herself has 
not known it. She has been satisfied. 
She doesn’t want her life interrupted, 
her machinery jarred by any change, 
that’s all. But by and by re 

“Don’t talk about her!” cried-Rosa- 
mund, suddenly vehement: “Don’t talk 
to me about her. I—I Don’t you 
know that I hate the thought that she 
is in your mind at all, even as—even 
as ” She began to sob and he took 
her in his arms, and kissed her pale, 
fair hair as she hid her weeping eyes 
against his breast. 

They found a little cottage in the 
hills not too far out of the city, a cot- 
tage which, he declared, seemed made 
for the habitation of a love that was to 
be all the more deep and enduring be- 
cause it was out of the stream of life. 
It lay not more than twenty minutes’ 
walk from the post office of a slumber- 





















ous little village that had somehow man- 
aged to maintain a plain and rural as- 
pect on the edge of a countryside given 
over to great estates. The miracle of 
its quality, Treadway explained iron- 
ically. The natives, he said, avariciously 
held their property at prices which even 
the rich, landed proprietors of the 
neighborhood were unable to pay. But, 
whatever the cause, the charm was un- 
deniable. 

Along the State highway which 
formed the village’s main street there 
flashed, in the season, the metal and 
varnish of great cars by the thousand, 
but not even a tea room or road house 
invited them to pause. If the perverse- 
ness of mechanism forced a stop upon 
them, the local garage, mending place 
of innumerable Fords, could seldom 
furnish further help than to telephone 
accommodations to the next settlement 
that catered to the needs of such cars 
and car owners. The chief connection 
which South Lisbon essayed to make 
with the rich and great and traveled, 
was through piles of ruddy or russet 
apples, its stacks of golden pumpkins 
in the fall, lures by which two or three 
houses on the main street sought to stop 
the flight of citybound motors. 

And twenty minutes away from this 
hamlet lay the cottage which Treadway 
bought, swearing that it should be 
henceforth his true home. It had been 
a farmhouse long before Washington 
and Howe contended at White Plains, 
and it retained the externals of its colo- 
nial origin. Internally, however, it had 
not failed to mark the progress of time. 
That it had done so inoffensively was 
largely due to the fact that an artist, 
captivated by the lines and the loneliness 
of the house and by the beauty of a lit- 
tle frozen pool he glimpsed one after- 
noon from the knoll on which he stood, 
had bought it and remodeled it, prepara- 
tory to painting masterpieces and living 
happily ever after. But, being a person 
of impulse, he had also fallen victim to 
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the charms of a lady for whom a re- 
modeled colonial farmhouse on a side 
- road held no permanent lure, so that, 
after one summer of bickering and 
wrangling, the little house had stood 
empty on its slope, amid its old lilac 
and box trees and under its old, be- 
nignant maples, 

Rosamund had wept with joy and ap- 
preciation and with the poignant sense 
of self-pity which was always with her 
now, when Treadway, having ‘found 
the place, brought her out one mellow, 
dreamy September afternoon to look at 
it. It was exactly what she loved, what 
she had always longed for, she said 
with a little catch in her voice. Every 
inch of it—broad, oak-planked floors; 
big, old, hand-wrought nails; cavernous 
stone fireplaces; narrow mantelshelves ; 
twinkling, many-paned windows—wds 
what she had always seen, she said, in 
her visions of a home. In the weedy, 
ragged, overgrown garden back of the 
house there still bloomed, though dwin- 
dlingly, some blossoms from the time 
of the artist’s brief occupancy. 

When they had gone through all the 
rambling rooms and had excitedly dis- 
cussed color and furnishings, had had 
swift visions of exactly the right chintz 
for this and the right muslin for that, 
they went out into the garden and 
propped up the sagging, rotting garden 
bench with a stone and sat in the sun- 
shine eating sandwiches. They were 
very gay, determinedly elated. They 
talked of tiny evergreen plantings, they 
savored the flavor of the apples on the 
half-dozen twisted trees of the orchard, 
they foresaw climbing roses. Perhaps 
the invariable joy of such planning was 
heightened for them by the very sense of 
secrecy, of sacrifice. Perhaps, so sub- 
tly perverse is the egoist’s desire for 
happiness, theirs was, for the moment, 
the more piercing because of the in- 
evitable unhappiness of their lot. 

Denying prudence, they sometimes 
shopped riotously together for the cot- 
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tage. Rosamund told her lover that 
never before the time when she had 
begun to buy for Anita, had she ever 
experienced the rich satisfaction of 
spending nearly as much money as she 
desired to spend upon things that she 
wanted. For the house at South Lisbon 
she was always shopping, but not in the 
usual marts of trade. Out-of-the-way 
corners of the city, where old brass and 
copper were to be found, she explored. 
With bright, glancing eyes she wan- 
dered the side streets, keen for modest, 
dingy upholsterers and cabinet makers. 
She had admirable taste, and everything 
that she bought was marked by that 
passion for perfection, for harmony, 
which a woman puts into but one house 
that she furnishes in all her life. 

When she had found some particular. 
treasure—settle, andirons, or Stafford- 
shire platter—that seemed to her to be- 
long absolutely to the cottage, she some- 
times telephoned to Treadway’s office 
to ask him to come and look at it with 
her, reserving her decision until he had 
passed upon it. Treadway loved the 
sound of her voice on these occasions, 
the lilt of triumph,-of the shopper’s 
sheer joy, combined with a sort of 
sweet, shy apology. “Am I interrupt- 
ing dreadfully?’ That was invariably 
the question that followed her saluta- 
tion. He grew to listen for it, to have 
formed for ita smile before it came. 

“Interrupting dreadfully?” Dear girl! 
Dear child! When she was fulfilling 
his life for him; when she was giving 
him that best thing for which he had 
always unconsciously longed, and which, 
but for her, he might have gone down 
to his grave without tasting. Oh, how 
he. would protect her, save her from 
pain, from the stabbing of slanderous 
tongues! He thanked God quite de- 


voutly that he was a rich man and able 
to sanctify his unlawful love with so 
many delicacies, so much charm. 

One day the telephone upon his desk 
rang. He felt sure that it was Rosa- 























mund. So often had his assurance that 
it was Rosamund on the wire coincided 
with fact that he had begun to believe 
that some peculiar affinity existed be- 
tween them, even more than that be- 
tween all the rest of the true lovers in 
the world. And this time he was right 
again. There lilted along the wire that 
little “Oh, Tread,” that seemed to en- 
ter rather at his heart than at his ear. 
And then the awaited, “Am I interrupt- 
ing dreadfully?” 

She was not “interrupting dread- 
fully,” he told her for the hundredth 
time, and, yes, he could meet her at the 
same place where, the other day, they 
had found a wonderful old eight-day 
clock, mahogany-cased, its brass face 
engraved with cherubs. That was also 
the place where they had found the sea- 
man’s chest, wasn’t it, that had proved 
to be exactly what was wanted for ex- 
tra rugs and wraps in The Inglenook? 
Yes, what had she discovered now? A 
sideboard? He would be there in a 
half hour. 

The shop lay somewhat far over on 
the East Side. Its presiding genius 
was a little, dark, wizen Russian Jew 
who had no particular feeling for the 
antique, but whose very pulse moved to 
a bargain. Into his narrow, dark cave 
of a store all sorts of things, good, bad, 
and indifferent, found their way, pro- 
vided only that they were cheap enough 
in the buying to insure profit on their 
sale. Rosamund and Treadway had 
had enough good luck with him, begin- 
ning with a prim little mahogany foot- 
stool for which he charged her a dol- 
lar, thereby netting himself a thousand- 
per-cent profit on his investment, to in- 
sure her visiting him at least every fort- 
night. He was assisted in his sales by 
a vast-bosomed, oleaginous wife and 
sometimes, when trade was brisk, by 
a sharp-featured son of twenty-odd. 

The sale was consummated. The 
sideboard had been all that Rosamund 
had claimed for it—old enough and 
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charming enough and simple enough 
for the old and charming and simple 
place they meant to maintain. They had 
given the final directions concerning its 
shipment to South Lisbon and had re- 
ceived the last reluctant bit of change 
from the hand of the dealer. They were 
lingering in the back of the store, look- 
ing at some colored glass which the an- 
tiquary’s hopeful spouse was trying to 
sell to them. In the front of the store, 
the son was answering the questions 
of a newcomer about a print in the 
dusty, cluttered window. 

“No, Mrs. Rubinsky,” said Rosa- 
mund, coming to a final decision. ‘No, 
we don’t want any of that glass.” 

Mrs. Rubinsky fluently stated her con- 
viction that they would live to regret 
their lack of foresight in not purchas- 
ing such a bargain. They moved to- 
ward the front of the store together. 
As they passed the dealer, he called to 
them. 

“Did de clock come all right alretty, 
Misder Hamilton?” he asked. “Ve sent 
him to South Lisbon Saturday alretty.” 

“Yes, it came all right,” said Tread- 
way. At the sound of his voice the 
dickerer in the front of the store turned, 
and they looked into the astonished face 
of Jack Bowman. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Anita, driving up from town, tried 
to keep her mind firmly fastened upon 
the triumphant evening she had just 
achieved. The September night was 
mild and hazy. The stars seemed few 
through the faint film of mild air. After 
she had passed beyond the city’s edge, 
there were pleasant odors—keen tang of 
chrysanthemums from gardens near the 
road, fragrance of fresh earth from an 
autumn-plowed field, waft of late-blos- 
soming honeysuckle from a stone wall, 
half-acrid, half-sweet scent of smoke 
still lingering about a brush pile re- 
duced to ash. But she tried to shut her 
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senses to these things, and to be swayed 
neither by the homely odors of the coun- 
tryside nor the blurred mystery of the 
night. She wanted to keep her mind 
upon the thing which she had elected 
to make her life—her work and all that 
pertained to it. There alone lay safety 
for her. 

That night there had been at Cooper 
Union a meeting held by her suffrage 
organization to protest against condi- 
tions which had just brought about a 
holocaust of workers, almost all of them 
girls under twenty, in one of the city’s 
sweatshops. She had presided, in the 
absence of the association’s chairman. 
She knew that she iad presided well, 
that every -word she uttered struck 
home not only to the ears of the packed 
audience, but to their hearts, their in- 
tellects, as well” She had arranged the 
meeting herself, had chosen the speak- 
ers, had limited the time of the speeches, 
had planned for the questioning which 
was to pave the way for the spontane- 
ous questioning of the audience. It had 
all been well done. There had been 
passion of feeling, but no sentimental- 
ity. There had been cogency of argu- 
ment, but no intricacy. She had reason 
to believe that that night marked a step 
forward for both the causes which lay 
closest to her heart, the freedom of 
women, the protection of children. 

Once upon a time—such a little while 
ago !—Treadway would have beén with 
her driving home through the fragrant 
night. He would have patted her hand 
now and then; he would have let his 
pride in her ooze out through a hun- 
dred little chinks in his armor of humor- 
ous, quizzical matter-of-factness. 
Where was he to-night? Her physical 


heart seemed to contract with a spasm 
of jealousy and distaste. 

She had seen very little of him since 
last month, when, back there in the coun- 
try, she had flung him the gift of a 
squalid liberty. She believed that he had 
taken it, but not for worlds would she 
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have asked him his decision. And his 
Rosamund, his pure one—Anita’s lips 
twisted into a sneer in the darkness—she 
had taken it! Oh, there was no doubt at 
all about it. He had not spent three 
nights in his own house during the fort- 
night since she had returned from the 
hills. His father was looking anxious 
and inquiring ; Isabel Holt was maintain- 
ing an attitude of splendid, polished 
aloofness; aunt Sally, Delia, and Mrs. 
Kelley were showing embarrassment as 
they delivered the almost invariable eve- 
ning message, “Mr. Holt has telephoned 
that he won’t be out this evening, and 
that he is spending the night at the Uni- 
versity Club.” The University Club, in- 
deed! 

As if by corporeal effort, she jerked 
her thoughts back to the scene at Cooper 
Union. She must not let an uneasy 
fancy question, a fevered imagination 
picture, anything concerning them, those 
two. She must keep her thoughts un- 
sullied and cool. Otherwise she would 
fail in her work, the work for whose 
sake she was living through such per- 
sonal ignominy. She must not, must 
not let her mind wander in the dark, 
unlovely purlieus of the world of love, 
which ought to be so clean and clear 
and wide. But sometimes nature was 
too strong for her and brought before 
her a vision of two faces, ardent, beau- 
tiful with tenderness, close together. 
Where? When? In what form had 
they chosen to take their liberty? 

As the car swung into the drive of 
her own place, she was slightly aston- 
ished to see that not only were the hall 
lights bright, but those of the drawing- 
room and library also. She felt a little 
frightened. Was Treadway at home, 
despite the message of absence that had 
been relayed to her office from the 
house late that afternoon? Was he at 
home and waiting to renew his attack 
upon her? She steeled herself for the 
interview. She would not divorce him, 
would not, would not! 
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At the sound of his voice the dickerer in the front of the store turned, and they 
looked into the astonished face of Jack Bowman. 


For a second, after she had let her- 
self quietly into the hall, she thought of 
gliding noiselessly up the stair to her 
own room. She felt unequal to argu- 
ment. She hesitated, with her foot almost 
upon the lowest step. Then she threw up 
her head with a little gesture of defiance. 
She was not yet so weak as to postpone 
an encounter with unpleasantness! 
Proudly she crossed the hall toward the 
library in which he would probably be 
waiting for her. But when she drew 
back the portiéres and entered, it was 


not her husband who rose from a big, 
wing chair to greet her. It was Jack 
Bowman. The ruddy color was drained 
from his pleasant face, his fair hair 
stood in tufts above his forehead, as if 
he had been running his fingers through 
it. There were deep lines, not lines 
merely, but valleys, chiseled out beside 
the mouth that Anita had never seen set 
for anything but mirth. 

“Why, Jack! This is a surprise! 
Have you been here long?’ She spoke 
almost breathlessly as she unfastened 





her wrap of some soft, raspberry-col- 
ored fabric and let it fall upon a chair 
behind her. 

“I’ve been waiting all the evening. 
I came out after dinner—I mean at din- 
ner time. I don’t think I had any, my- 
self. Indeed, I know I didn’t!” 

“What is the matter?’ She spoke 
more calmly herself now. The sight of 
him, so utterly unnerved, taught her 
that-she must hold herself steady, what- 
ever it might be that confronted her. 
“Has anything happened to—to Tread- 
way ?” 

“Something is going to happen to 
Treadway, damn him!” She saw that 
the young man’s pleasant eyes were 
bloodshot, and when he spoke he un- 
covered his teeth in a snarl like an ani- 
mal’s. She sat down upon the daven- 
port and faced him. She held her 
trembling hands folded in her lap. 

“What are you talking about?’ she 
said abruptly. “Remember that you are 
in Treadway Holt’s house and that you 
are speaking to his wife.” 

“Much he cares about his house or his 
wife, either!” The man’s big, athletic 
body was shaken as if by an ague. 
“Much he cares! I—oh, Anita, try to 
bear with me! I don’t know what to 
say. I am doing this dreadfully! I am 
hurting you, and you are my old friend. 
It’s horrible, to burst in upon you like 
this, to tell you dreadful things with- 
out preparation! But it’s your fault. 
It’s your fault, I tell you!” 

“You'll have to’ be more explicit,” 
Anita answered. There was tumult in 
her bosom, but her statuesque face was 
coldly unmoved and she held her hands 
steady. It was intensely repugnant to 
her to be discussing her personal affairs, 
her relations with Treadway, with any 
one in the world, but this man looked 
beside himself. He was capable of 
violence, he was capable, at this moment, 
of wild, fantastic folly. She must learn 
what he was talking about. Only 
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through knowledge could she exert any 
control over him. 

“Do you know what he’s done? 
you know what he’s done?” He almost 
shrieked the words at her. “Do you 
know what that scoundrel has done?” 

Anita rose and, moving toward the 
entrance from the hall, slid the broad, 
heavy doors into place. This maniac 
would start scandal, the scandal that 
she dreaded, that it was the aim of her 
life to avoid, here, here in her very 
home. 

“Lower your voice,” she commanded 
him sharply. “Please remember that 
my servants are asleep and that, as they 
have work to do to-morrow, it is de- 
sirable not to wake them. If you have 
anything to say to me which it is neces- 
sary for me to hear, pull yourself to- 
gether and say it sanely. Otherwise, I 
am sorry to say I can’t be bothered 
listening to you.” 

Her manner, imperious, even insult- 
ing, acted upon him like a shock of cold 
water. He seemed to try to resume 
command of himself. 

“T beg your pardon, Anita,” he said 
in a voice again approaching normal. 
“T’ve had a horrible shock this after- 
noon, and I’m afraid that I’ve been bear- 
ing it badly. I’ll try to talk reasonably.” 
He paused, as if to take a firmer grip 
upon himself. 

“Wait a minute, Jack,” said Anita, 
more kindly. “You haven’t had any din- 
ner. There’s no meeting a crisis on an 
empty stomach. Wait for me a minute.” 
She went out of the room and returned 
almost immediately with a tray on which 
were the sandwiches which Delia al- 
ways left out for her after a late meet- 
ing, a glass of milk, and a tiny glass of 
sherry. “Don’t say anything until you 
have drunk this and eaten a sandwich.” 

He obeyed her, and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence. When he had swallowed 
the last crumb, he looked across at her, 
and for the first time since she had 
come into the room seemed really to 
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perceive her—a woman suffering, self- 
controlled. 

“TI think I am going to do something, 
Anita,” he began slowly, “which simply 
isn’t done. I didn’t remember that part 
of the case before. A man’s friend is 
not supposed to rush to his wife with 
stories of his—his—indiscretions is the 
pretty word for it, isn’t it? In the 
code of the good fellow, the good sport 
—and I’ve always supposed that that 
was my code—a man’s friend always 
connived with the man to keep the wife 
in ignorance. Pretty flimsy affairs, 
these codes!” . 

“Go on, Jack, if you’ve anything to 
say,’ Anita prompted him after a min- 
ute or two. 

“Yes, the good-sport code doesn’t 
amount to much when the good sport 
bangs up against realities. Queer! But 
never mind that. You knew that I was 
in love with—with—with Miss Fer- 
gus?” He dragged the name out with 
an effort. 

“IT supposed so. I was sorry when 
I thought you hadn’t got what you 
wanted. But perhaps, after all x 
Anita left unspoken her criticism of 
Rosamund, 

“IT was in love with her and I pro- 
posed to her and for about twenty- 
four hours I lived in a fool’s paradise 
because she had accepted me. Then 
she turned me down, It was a night- 
mare. I couldn’t believe it. One thing 
or the other must be an aberration, 
and it seemed easier for me to believe 
that the turning down was some devil- 
ish delusion of mine. I bothered her 
for a bit, I am afraid. If I allowed 
myself to believe at all that she knew 
what she was doing when she said 
that her acceptance was a mistake, I 
put it down to that thing we read about 
in books—maidenly\coyness, girlish in- 
decision. That’s what they used to call 
lit, anyway.” 

“Yes,” Anita prompted him again. 

“I never had the faintest glimmering 
10 
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of what the real reason was until to- 
day. When she left you so abruptly, I 
felt half ashamed of myself, because I 
had been pestering her. I thought 
maybe she had run away just to get rid 
of me and my importunities. It was 
awfully queer, the way she went, with 
no address that one could get. That 
is, no address that one could get in any 
easy, natural way. I didn’t dare to 
ask for it outright because—well, be-. 
cause of the way she had turned me 
down. But it never slipped out in con- 
versation, either. Once I did ask 
Treadway what school it was in Phila- 
phia she had gone over to, but he said 
he didn’t know, and I, poor simp, be- 
lieved him! I believed that it was you 
who were her friend and that he wasn’t 
interested enough to have any definite 
information about her address. Pretty 
fool I was!” 

He clenched his big hands and held 
them tight upon his knees for a mo- 
ment. 

“I was awfully hard hit by her, you 
know. You think that I’m a pretty 
light sort of fellow, as far as girls are 
concerned. I don’t blame you. I was 
always flitting about, and it’s perfectly 
true, as Treadway used to say, that 
about two weeks was the length of a 
really serious affair with me. But— 
but you see, I really fell in love with 
her. She was the kind of girl—I mean 
she seemed the kind of girl,” he rasped 
the correction out of his throat almost 
like an oath, “that I’d really been wait- 
ing for, without knowing there was such 
a kind in the world. It wasn’t just 
her looks. There are plenty of pretty 
girls and handsome women. They’re 
common as blackberries. But it was 
the—the sort of hominess of her. 
You remember her little songs, old- 
fashioned kind of things, the sort a 
man’s mother might have sung when 
he was a little shaver? Not that mine 
did! And all her pretty little ways 
about a house?” 
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“You needn’t enumerate her charms,” 
Anita struck in. “I’m familiar with 
them. I know she gave the impression 
of being every man’s ideal, adoring 
wife, the ideal, proud keeper of his 
house, the ideal, devoted mother of his 
children. Oh, I was familiar enough 
with her qualities !” 

He did not perceive the bitterness and 
satire in her voice and manner. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “that’s what I 
mean. She got me, oh, she got me like 
—like mignonette in a garden, or some- 
thing in your grandmother’s parlor cup- 
board in one of those rose jars. And yet 
not stiff, not prim, not antique. Gay as 
any other girl—fond of fun! I fell in 
love with her, I tell you, and I’ve never 
been able to get her out of my mind, al- 
though I’ve tried, ever since she went 
away from here. I have tried like a wise 
man and I’ve tried like a fool, but nei- 
ther way helped a bit.” 

He heaved a great sigh and brought 
his eyes from the floor at which they had 
been staring up to meet Anita’s dark, 
burning gaze. 

“I saw her again for the first time 
this afternoon,” he went on, and there 
was no break in his voice any longer. “I 
was passing a shop away over east in 
one of the twenties, a sort of junk shop, 
and I went in to ask the price of a wood 
engraving in the window. There were 
some people in the back of the store. I 
didn’t notice them until they spoke. But 
the man said something and I recognized 
the voice. It was Holt’s, damn him! 
I turned. I thought you’d be with him. 
You weren’t. She was. Her face was 
like a lovely rose when I turned first— 
lovely, flushed, open, happy. Just a rose 
with the sunlight in it. But when she 
saw me, all the color ran out of her face 
and it was stiff and dreadful, a white 
mask. A white mask of shame! We all 
said something, and they went out of the 
shop, and then the horrible little Jew 
that keeps it said to me: ‘Zo you know 
Misder Hamiliton alretty, is it not?’ 
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‘Hamilton? said I. For a second I 
didn’t get wise. For a second I stood 
staring at the Jew like a boob. ‘Hamil- 
ton?’ Do you see what it means, Anita? 
Do you see what it means ?” 

“T suppose that I do,” Anita answered 
unemotionally. But her hands and feet 
were like ice, and there was a burning 
behind her eyes. She had known all 
along it would be true, of course, of 
course. But now she did know; and 
with that knowledge she plumbed the 
depth of abysmal difference between 
the anticipated and the actual. 

“You knew? You knew? You're a 
party to this—this infamous——” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Jack.” Her 
voice held again the touch of the lash. 
“Am I the first woman to know that her 
husband is in love with another woman ? 
Are you the first man to know that his 
friend has made sordid love to a woman 
of his wife’s household? How old are 
you? You are over thirty. You’ve 
known of these things since you put on 
long trousers, I suppose. Boys do, in 
your world. Why perish of astonish- 
ment now?” 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve 
known all along that they were living to- 
gether somewhere under an assumed 
name?” It was his voice now that was 
contemptuous. Anita’s pale face grew 
a shade more pale. 

“T knew nothing of the details; I 
didn’t want to know them.” 

“But you knew the main fact?” 

“T knew the fact that Treadway asked 
me for a divorce in order that he might 
marry her. I knew that I refused him 
one, but gave him permission to—what’s 
the noble phrase?—‘to live his own 
life.’ ” 

He stared at her, dulled with aston- 
ishment for a moment. And then he 
said slowly: ‘ 

“T never thought you were that kind 
of a woman! I always thought you were 
big. Cold, a little cold, but big! That 


you did things in a large and generous 
























way. To think that you’d put this in- 
famy upon another woman—you . 

“Please remember that it was quite 
impossible for me to put any infamy 
upon any woman which she did not 
choose to accept. Your—your ideal 
woman’’—she smiled grimly—‘‘had al- 
lowed him, my husband, to make love to 
her before it reached the point of his 
wanting me to give him a divorce. I 
couldn’t put infamy on such a woman as 
that !” 

“Was that why she left here?” 

“Tt is really none of your business, as 
I see it. I don’t know why I’m answer- 
ing your questions. If every rejected 
suitor whom she may have had in the 
past feels privileged to come here and 
interrogate me, I shall have a busy life. 
I don’t know. That is, I have forgot- 
ten the exact circumstances of her de- 
parture. Of course, I suppose this situ- 
ation was at the bottom of it.” 

“And you don’t mean to do anything 
about it?” 

“What is there for me to do? I 
stand where I have always stood, doing 
the things I have always done. It is 
not for me, who have felt no change 
of heart or purpose in all these years, 
to make a change in my way of life. It’s 
for the wavering heart to lead the wa- 
vering life.” 

“You mean to say you are going to 
take no action against Holt? You're 
going to let him go on with this dis- 
graceful affair?” 

“The affair doesn’t concern me any 
longer. It concerns him and—and— 
Miss Fergus. It is for her to put a stop 
to it if she wishes to, when she wishes 
to. Or perhaps for him. I believe that 
in these interesting situations it some- 
times is the man who places a period to 
the story.” 

“You're cold as ice! I don’t wonder 
that Holt had to look somewhere else 
for a little warmth, a little softness. But, 
damn him! Why should he have taken 
her ?” 











“Because, it seems,” said Anita cut- 
tingly, “that she was not only available, 
but willing.” 

“You should have kept your hus- 
band’s love. You and your precious 
committees! You and your work, your 
great civic work, your great social work! 


Where does it all lead you? It leads 
you to losing your husband. It leads 
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you to debauching a pure and 

“For Heaven’s sake spare me her pu- 
rity!” Anita struck the end of the 
davenport sharply with her clenched fist. 
“Spare me that. And, for the rest, you 
have no right to talk to me in this man- 
ner, and I have no intention of listening 
any longer.” 

He rose heavily to his feet and stood 
looking down at her. 

“It seems as if I had never seen you 
before,” he said. “And I have been 
seeing you for years, or thinking that [ 
saw you. I should have said you were 
one of the women I knew best in the 
world. And you're like this. And he, 
your husband, whom you—you—you 
alone!—have driven into this sort of 
thing—I thought I knew him. Well, 
there’s no help to be got from you. I 
don’t understand you. I can’t fathom 
you. You can’t want‘him. You never 
wanted him. You wanted your damned 
platforms! And yet you wouldn’t let 
him go, you wouldn’t let him go to save 
another woman’s soul! I don’t under- 
stand you. I don’t understand him. 
Cur! Scoundrel! Whelp! But there’s 
no help to be got from you. I'll have 
to straighten this thing out myself.” 

He turned around and appeared to 
be looking for his hat. He was flushed 
as if with wine, his eyes were glazed, 
and he spoke like a man drunk. A 
sudden panic of terfor struck into 
Anita’s heart. 

“What do you mean? 
sense are you talking?” 

“T mean,” said her visitor with more 
and more of maniac quiet in his man- 
ner, “that I’m going to follow that 
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Sheraton sideboard to South Lisbon, 
and that I’m going to kill Treadway 
Holt as he sits opposite it. ‘Hamilton’ 
—‘Hamilton!’ To think that she could 
stoop to such a thing as this!” 

He moved heavily toward the door 
and Anita stood staring after him, di- 
vided between fright and derision. 
Fright became the predominating fac- 
tor in her mood. She followed him 
swiftly to the door and put a detaining 
hand upon his arm as he stood fumbling 
among Treadway’s walking sticks for 
his own. But he shook her off and paid 
no heed to her words. In a moment the 
door crashed shut behind him and she 
stood alone in the hall. 


CHAPTER XX. 


In the monastically bare room in 
which Stephen Watts lived, within 
sound of the boat whistles and the fog 
sirens of the East River, there were two 
or three modern touches. There were 
a steel filing cabinet, for example, and 
a big typewriter desk, and there was 
also a telephone. Stephen, who was 
working late that night, was moving 
with papers from the cabinet toward the 
desk when the telephone rang impera- 
tively. He glanced at the round-faced 
nickel alarm clock as he heard the sound. 
It was after midnight. He was not usu- 
ally disturbed at so late an hour. 

He took up the receiver and uttered 
his unemotional, kindly “hello” into the 
mouthpiece. At the sound of the voice 
from the other end of the wire, he sat 
more erect and looked startled. Anita 
Holt was speaking to him. He listened 
attentively, making a mark or two upon 
the pad at his hand. 

“Let me see if I’ve got this quite 
straight,” he said finally. “You say that 
Bowman, in a bad state of nervous up- 
set, has just left your house, threaten- 
ing Treadway, and that you want me to 
meet him when he arrives in town and 
to have him followed, and to let you 
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know if he makes any movement to 
take a train up the river, or to some 
place in Westchester, called South Lis- 


bon. Are you sure he isn’t in his own 
car? If he is, of course, I can’t meet 
him. You’re sure he is not? There 


was no sign of it when you got home 
from the meeting? All right. Have 
you a time-table there? What time is 
the next train into the city? Nothing 
until a milk train that goes through at 
two-twenty-seven? All right, I’ll see if 
he is on that, and I'll keep him in view. 
You’d better give me some other clew 
—oh! I see. Miss Fergus. Hamil- 
ton. You poor thing! No, that’s right, 
I won’t waste time in pitying you. 
“Don’t anticipate anything spectacu- 
lar. Young Bowman never seemed to 
me the type to go emotionally insane. 
Oh, drinking hard for some months? 
That’s bad. But you're right. I won’t 
theorize. It is true that you’ve seen him 
and I’ve not. What do you say to my 
having Heimholz with me when I meet 
that train, and putting him on the job? 
Why, of course you do! You know 
all about Heimholz. My landlord here, 
and one of the best detectives in the 


city. Of course you remember! All 
right. I'll call you up as soon as the 


train is in. You'll be in to see me at 
breakfast time, you say? All right. I 
should like to know a little more of what 
it’s all about, but, on the other hand, I 
am quite willing to work in the dark if 
that’s the way you want it. I appre- 
ciate it, Anita, your calling on me like 
this. It’s the best thing that has hap- 
pened to me in many years.” 

He hung up the receiver and stood 
in thought for a few seconds. ‘Poor 
thing! Poor girl!” he said aloud. Then 
he rose and went out of his room in 
search of his German landlord. 

He was waiting for Anita when her 
car pulled up in front of his shabby 
little lodging house at seven o’clock that 
morning. He answered at once the 
question written in her face. 
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“He came in on that train, and I put 
Heimholz on the job of shadowing him. 
He will telephone me at the first indi- 
cation of his meaning to leave town for 
that place you mentioned. I never heard 
of it before. However, he made no 
move in the direction of the country 
when he came in. Took a taxi down 
to his rooms. We'd better go to the 
little bakeshop at the corner for food. 
Heimholz has their telephone number.” 
He stepped into the big car and slammed 
the door. Anita gave the direction for 
the bakeshop at the corner. It was a 
rather pleasant place with its odors of 
fresh breads and spicy buns, and with 
the aroma of good Viennese coffee float- 
ing above its marble-topped tables and 
around its white-tiled walls. After they 
had ordered their coffee and their coffee 
cake and their omelet, Stephen repeated 
what he had said to her over the tele- 
phone. 

“T can’t begin to tell you how it makes 
me feel, how proud, how happy, to have 
you call on me when you find yourself 
in a sort of tight place, Anita,” he said. 

“It seemed perfectly natural to do it,” 
said Anita. 

“And that’s all the better. But now 
will you begin at the beginning and tell 
me what all the trouble is?” 

She went back a few months and told 
him of the morning when she had first 
suspected Treadway to be in love with 
Rosamund Fergus. Briefly, baldly, with 
no note of self-pity she told how she 
had concealed her knowledge and how 
she had undertaken to try to win her 
husband back. In a sharp sentence or 
two, she showed Stephen how galling 
to her pride, to her sense of straight- 
ness and fineness, of love itself, the 
winning-back process had proved. She 
told how she had gradually given up 
her efforts, with what relief she had 
accepted Rosamund’s departure from 
her house, and then she told how, after 
weeks and months, Treadway had sud- 
denly come to her begging her to divorce 
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him. And then Stephen interrupted 
her. 

“And you refused ?” 

“Of course I refused! You know 
how I feel about it. I feel that no one 
engaged in pioneer public work has any 
right to besmirch the causes for which 
she stands with all the ugliness of her 
own affairs. We've talked about it be- 
fore. I meant what I said.” 

He nodded, and after she had waited, 
half defiant, for some further comment, 


she went on with her story. She 
brought it down to the night before. 
“You see what has happened. They 


are living together. So much I was 
prepared for, so much I almost knew. 
He is never at home except for purely 
formal appearances. And, of course, I 
suppose I ought to have known that it 
would be under an assumed name. 
Only, I hadn’t thought of that. ‘Holt’ 
is a little too well kiiown, I dare say, 
for them to set up housekeeping under 
it. Jack Bowman got it and the address 
from the dealer in the antique shop. Not 
very fine of Jack, maybe, and horribly 
indiscreet of the dealer, but human 
enough. At any rate, he knows that 
Treadway and the girl whom he wanted 
to make his wife, the girl he still idolizes 
and idealizes, are living together under 
the name of Hamilton at some place 
called South Lisbon. And he is deter- 
mined to do something horrible. What 
use will my reticence have been if he 
makes a scandal? Think of it, Stephen! 
Think of it! I and all that I stand for 
to be in the very middle of one of those 
horrible things that shriek themselves 
across the front pages of the awful aft- 
ernoon papers!” 

He looked at her searchingly for a 
moment, and beneath his steady, kindly, 
pitiful gaze, her eyes lost their hard, 
angry brilliancy, her face its marble 
immobility. Her lips quivered slightly. 
She took a great gulp of the hot coffee. 

“T’ve been living under so much of a 
strain,” she apologized, “and I had such 






pity. 


a wretched night that I’m not quite my- 
self. ‘I am likely to make you a scene 
here, myself.” 

He reached across the table and 
patted the hand with which she was 
nervously marking patterns on the mar- 
ble. She withdrew her fingers. 

“Don’t sympathize with me,” she said, 


~ 


He patted her Porte. f ond his face was full of love and 
“This is the Big Thing for which you lived,” he said. 
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“Honesty and unselfishness!” 


“or I shall go all to pieces. And that 
isn’t the thing to do.” 

“What do you think is the thing to 
do? Bowman may be, as you fear, en- 


tirely overwrought, and irresponsible. 


But we'd have difficulty in proving it, 
I imagine; we’d have some difficulty in 
putting him away where he couldn’t do 
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any mischief. 
And if it is still 
your determi- 
nation to keep 
it out of the 
papers at all 
costs, I dare 
say trying to 
put him away 
wouldn’t an- 
swer on that 
ground. We 
couldn’t move 
in such a 
matter without raising’an awful hue and 
cry.” 

“What do you think I ought to do?” 
she asked him, suddenly humble. 

“T? Oh, I have no ready-made rules 
for any situation. You're in the middle 
of it. You know what to do, I think. 
If it seems to you best to keep the name 
of Holt’s wife at whatever cost to your 
own feelings and to his and to that poor 
girl’s 

“That poor girl’s!” Anita flashed 
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back at him. “She has 
witched, all you men.” 

“No, she hasn’t me bewitched. I— 
I am immune against witchery these 
good many years now, Anita.” He 
smiled at her half sadly across the table. 
“But I still think that she’s a poor girl, 
and I should doubt—I should almost 
doubt—that you are handling the situ- 
ation in the very best way.” 

“What do you mean? Are you going 
back on everything you have ever said? 
Haven’t I heard you, time and again, 
declare that you believed in celibacy for 
all sorts of social workers, so that they 
might have their full energy to put into 
their work? You never believed in a 
worker’s sacrificing work to personal 
emotions—never, never !” 

“Yes, I have said something of that 
sort. But, you see, Anita, you’re not 
celibate. You’ve tangled yourself up in 
these intimate relationships. You don’t 
gain anything by denying a fact, by try- 
ing to live down a fact. As for scan- 
dal, there comes a time, or so it seems 
to me, when scandal is less—less disin- 
tegrating, less degrading to the person 
whom it attacks than is concealment of 
the situation that makes for scandal. All 
the argument is with you, I admit. But 
the facts are with me. This thing is 


you all be- 











corroding your nature. It’s eating into 
you. A little more of it and it won’t be 
the same you that gives herself to work. 
Am I making myself plain?’ 

“You're making it plain that with you 
your theories don’t stand the test of ac- 
tual living. But mine do with me.” She 
defied him, though her dark eyes gazed 
at him through crystal globules of tears. 

“Have it your own way, dear girl,” 
he said patiently. “It’s you who are 
going through this hell, not I. You 
must take the path that seems to you 
good, and I must not even judge you. 
Only—only I wish I could take it for 
you!” 

The buxom waitress approached them. 
She smiled with affectionate friendliness 
upon her daily customer. 

“Mr. Heimholz, he telephones,” she 
announced. “He says tell Mr. Watts 
he goes again to the Grand Central Sta- 
tion.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


As long as she lives the memory of 
that tumultuous morning will sometimes 
awake Anita from sleep with a palpitat- 
ing heart of fear. As long as she lives, 
its recollection will sometimes suddenly 
usurp the present and she will be again 
the thrall of dread and of hurry, of 
indecision and of formless, anticipated 
horrors. 

They had missed the train to Lisbon 
which, presumably, Jack Bowman had 
succeeded in taking. South Lisbon, they 
learned, was not directly on the railroad 
line, but had only a bus connection with 
the station, four miles away from it. 
There was no other train to Lisbon for 
three hours. Anita conferred with her 
chauffeur, and they started in the car 
toward the place where they expected 
to find Rosamund and Treadway. Aft- 
erward, they asked themselves why it 
had never occured to either of them to 
telephone him at the University Club, or, 
later, at his office. But the conviction of 
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his completed sin, the absolute assurance 
of his double life, possessed them both. 

At South Lisbon, two hours later, 
having threaded traffic with caution and 
then burned up the miles of white road- 
way, they found that the bus from Lis- 
bon was not yet in. They asked at a 
general store—that is, Stephen- asked, 
while Anita sat outside, her nails digging 
into her palms, her teeth biting into her 
set lower lip—about the occupation of 
the Hamilton place. 

“They say,” Stephen reported, com- 
ing out of the store, followed by the 
curious glances of its clientele, “that 
they don’t know whether any one is liv- 
ing there yet or not. They say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton’—he spoke 
steadily and Anita controlled the nerv- 
ous jerking of her head by an effort— 
“have been coming up here a good deal 
getting the place ready, but they aren’t 
sure they have come here to live. No 
mail or paper has arrived for them. 
They say their next neighbor, about a 
quarter of a mile below them, who has 
been helping them settle the place, bring- 
ing up their stuff from the express of- 
fice, and all that, may know something. 
Would you like to leave the car here 
in the village and walk out there with 
me? It’s only about fifteen or twenty 
minutes’s walk, they say.” 

Anita assented and, throwing off her 
motor coat, stepped out of the car and 
gave some directions to her driver. 
Blind to the beauty of the little place, 
blind to the fresh, pearly charm of the 
bland morning—though by and by she 
remembered it all, could almost feel the 
air kind and tender upon her face—they 
walked out toward the remodeled farm- 
house. No smoke rose from its chim- 
neys. Almost all its blinds were closed. 
There was a packing case on its back 
piazza. They went up and looked at it. 
It was a great box directed to “Mr. T. 
Hamilton, South Lisbon,” and it came 
from “A. Rubinsky.” Through a shut- 
ter blown open they could look into the 
























dining room and catch a glimpse of a 
big sfone fireplace and of a corner cup- 
board glinting with blue chinaware. 

Stephen suggested that he would go 
down the hill to the farmhouse whose 
roofs were visible and make some in- 
quiries concerning the owners of the 
place. But, Anita, the strong, the self- 
controlled, was afraid to be left alone. 
She walked down with him and she sud- 
denly feared to go on, to hear what the 
neighbor would have to say. She waited 
for him, sitting in the warm sunshine 
near a barberry bush whose berries were 
beginning to redden. It seemed to her 
that she had sat there an interminable 
time before he returned. 

The farmer had added little to the 
story which they had already pieced to- 
gether from Jack Bowman’s talk with 
Rubinsky and from the Lisbon store- 
keeper’s drawled acouunt of the new- 
comers to the place. They went back, 
up the hill, toward the old house stand- 
ing so peacefully, so graciously, among 
its trees and big bushes. And Anita be- 
gan to voice her fear\that the stage had 
come in, and that perhaps Jack Bowman 
was already at the farm, that he might 
even have met Treadway and the girl, 
and that some tragedy, some noisy 
scandal, had already resulted from the 
meeting. 

But there was no new sign of life 
about the house, and they settled them- 
selves to waiting, hoping now that Bow- 
man would appear before the others, and 
that he might listen to reason. 

There was a box tree close to the wall 
of the kitchen L. Once upon a time, 
before it had grown so large, some 
owner of the place had put a bench out 
between it and the house. Now the seat 
was half hidden by the big, pungently 
fragrant bush. Anita suggested that 


they should wait there, out of the imme- 
diate range of vision of any one ap- 
proaching the house. They did so, and 
time slipped slowly by them, warm with 
sunshine and aromatically close with 


box. They did not talk, though the 
woman had sought the comfort of the 
man’s kind, reassuring handclasp, and 
sat holding to him. Suddenly her fin- 
gers quivered, jerked from his, and she 
sat stiffly erect. There was audible the 
sound of steps upon the bare floor of 
the room behind them. They waited, 
frightened, listening. The steps ceased 
and through the closed blinds came sob- 
bing, a woman’s sobbing, and a man’s 
effort to comfort and to stay it. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” the wom- 
an’s voice cried at last, in a sort of 
agony of adoration and pain. “Oh, my 
dear! I thought I could do it—I 
thought I could! But I cannot. I am 
not big enough. I am not brave enough. 
Oh, I am a petty, little thing, after all! 
Tread, Tread, forgive me—forgive me! 
I can’t do it—I can’t do——” Stran- 
gled cries ended her sentence. 

Treadway’s voice, strong, steadying, 
came out to them. 

“There, there, my poor sweetheart! 
Don’t cry so, don’t cry like that, Rosa- 
mund. You break my heart! My 
love, my poor, dear little love, you shall 
never do anything for me which all 
your heart does not prompt you to do! 
Don’t cry so, dear, my little dear one!” 

The sobbing died down, almost ceased, 
until soon there was left only a tremu- 
lous intake of breath like a child’s after 
a fit of weeping. Through the silence 
broken by that pitiful sound they heard 
Treadway’s voice soothing her. She 
spoke again. 

“Ever since we saw him—saw Mr. 
Bowman, I mean, in that shop yester- 
day, I have known I could never do it. 
Oh, Treadway, I am a coward! I am 
a coward because I can’t come here 
and live, and love you, and do the 
thing we planned to do. And I was 
a coward yesterday because I did 
not tell you so then, when I knew it, 
outside that store. What good times 
we've had there, Tread, buying things, 
pretty things, darling things!” She 











‘broke into a little cry again, and again 
he soothed her with tender words. 
Once more controlled, she spoke again. 

“I was a coward then because I did 
not tell you immediately what I knew~ 
tight away. You can see how it was. 
As soon as atly one who knew me, even 
an unimportant person like him, saw me 
and looked at me questioning, surprised, 
at once I knew that I could never go 
through with it, with our poor, sweet lit- 
tle plan! It’s not because I’m good 
that I can’t do it; it’s because I’m a cow- 
ard. I can’t even give myself to you, not 
because it seems wrong to me, for it does 
not—it does not! It seems right, the 
way we had planned it. But just the 
same, I’m a coward. Treadway, any 
one would be a coward about it who had 
lived as I have lived. Even she would, 
Anita, your wife. Even she would be 
a coward if she knew all that I know.” 

“What is it that you know, my poor 
dear ?” 

“Haven't you ever thought it strange 
that a girl like me should have no family, 
no friends, should seem so utterly alone 
in the world?” she asked him. Her voice 
was steadier now, and there was a note 
of honest interrogation in it. 

“I was so full of thoughts of you 
yourself that I never bothered about all 
the little unessentials about you,” he 
answered. 

“It was not strange that she never 
wondered, Anita,” Rosamund spoke half 
bitterly. “She didn’t care. It was noth- 
ing to her whether I had friends or not 
—hbetter not! Friends might be an in- 
terruption of my service for her. The 
more friendless I was, the better. But 
you—sometimes I’ve wondered why you 
never wondered.” 

“Are you going to tell me about it 
now?” He spoke soothingly, steady- 
ingly, like a grown person to a child 
whom he would comfort after grief, or 
whose fears he would allay. 

“Yes. I am going to tell you now. 
I want to know what makes me such a 
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coward that I can’t go on with our poor, 
beautiful, sad little drama of being ‘happy 
together. Treadway, my own mother 
did it. She took her fate into her own 
hands. She wasn’t married to my fa- 
ther. They thought, like us, that love 
was going to be enough and that some- 
how they would make something big and 
blazingly beautiful out of what other 
people only made into ugliness and 
tragedy. But they couldn’t doit! They 
didn’t do it! Listen, I will tell you about 
it. He was rich and important out 
there. His name Her voice fell 
lower and the listeners on the bench 
could not hear it, but they heard Tread- 
way’s exclamation. “And he fell in love 
with my mother and she with him. And 
his wife would not divorce him, either. 
It was because she was so religious!” 

A thin little note of contempt sounded 
in Rosamund’s tragic tones. 

“So they ran away together, and it 
was a terrible scandal. And they waited 
for the wife to weaken and to give them 
a chance to marry. But she never did. 
They went out to the Pacific islands, 
and I suppose they had a wonderful year 
or two. I was born out there. Then 
they went to China and Japan. They 
traveled everywhere. They tried to fill 
up their lives that way. But he couldn’t 
do it. You see, after all, he was a man 
of affairs, and he wanted to get back to 
his work, and by and by my mother saw 
his work tugging at him, and she said 
they would go back. So they went back 
home. And for a little while they man- 
aged it somehow. 

“TI have just a dim recollection of a 
lovely house and a garden and a pony 
when I was five or six. But then the 
world—his world—grew too strong for 
him, and the next thing I remember was 
a hotel, and, then, after that, just hotels, 
hotels, and boarding houses, and a man, 
my father, coming now and then. And 
then he didn’t come any more. And we 
were always moving. I think often peo- 
ple wanted us to move. You see, his 

















wife had great influence out there, she 
and her people. And—and, Treadway, 
besides that, my mother, my poor little 
mother, used to drink sometimes.” 

“Oh, you poor little child! You poor 
little child!” came in Treadway’s voice 
through the closed blinds. Anita sat 
closer to Stephen and her hand gripped 
his knee. 

“And then,” the sad young voice went 
on with the dreary recital, “when I was 
about sixteen she died. And my father 
had me put in school and made me a 
very good allowance. But everybody 
knew the story. I never made friends. 
It’s a little place, out there, ina way. I 
mean that, after all, there aren’t many 
people. Every one knows every one, 
and old stories persist and are never 
forgotten. My father died while I was 
in college. He had neglected to make 
any provision for me. Did I say that 
he had gone back to his own family? 
He had, just about the.time that the 
moving, moving among the hotels and 
boarding houses began. Do you see, 
now, why I am a coward?” 

“T see! I see! And I thank God 
you never set your foot upon that hard 
road your mother traveled. I love you, 
Rosamund, and I am not going to let 
you go one step of your mother’s way, 
not one step along that hard road to Cal- 
vary ” His voice broke. 

After that there was a silence, and the 
next sound that the two watchers on the 
bench heard was footsteps crossing the 
wooden floor. A door opened and 
closed, a key grated in the lock. They 
sat in their shelter, not speaking to each 
other. After what seemed a long time, 
when the stillness back of them was the 
stillness of an empty house, Anita 
turned to her old friend. 

“Let us go back, Stephen,” she said. 
Her voice was heavy, infinitely remote 
and toneless. “Let us go back. Poor 
creature! I can’t fight her any longer. 
I give up.” 
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“Anita !” he cried. % Pi 

“When we get in town,” she went on — 
in the same monotonous way, “you will 
call him up for me, won’t you? And 
tell him—tell him I give up. And tell 
that Bowman maniac—— Stephen, I 
don’t know why I have to let them have 


their way. I truly do not know. But 
I have to do it! 
Stephen, what a life—that woman’s— 
that child’s! And I have always wanted 
women and children free and happy! 

“It’s funny,” she sobbed, “but as I 
sit here crying like a fool, I care more 
for Treadway than I have cared for 
months! And—it’s funny, Stephen !—I 
don’t hate her any longer, don’t even 
despise her. And I suppose it won't 
make any lasting difference, my disap- 
pearance from the ranks of the work- 
ers. The work will go on. Do you 
know, Stephen, I feel a little bit as if I 
had been fighting all my days for— 
maybe—something to make railroad 
travel safe, and that, just when I was 
about to get my measure through, I had 
to die, helping a woman out of a wreck. 
It’s crazy, its crazy—I know it is! But 
I’ve got to give up! They shall have 
their way. How little and unimportant 
seems everything for which one has 
struggled, Stephen, when one comes to 
giving it up! All my causes, the Big 
Thing for which I lived ig 

He patted her awkwardly and his face 
was full of love and pity. “This is the 
Big Thing for which you lived,” he said. 
“Honesty and unselfishness !” 

“T’m glad we know that it wasn’t quite 
—quite so ugly as we thought, Stephen. 
Poor Tread!” she ended quietly. 

Choosing the path of sacrifice, all that 
had seemed difficult and intricate sud- 
denly grew smooth to her feet. All the 
hardness that had incased her heart for 
many months melted. At the moment of 
her supreme surrender she was visited 
by a sudden, strange sense of new en- 
richment, a promise of new powers. 

END. 





Poor girl, poor child! . 
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Daily Exercise for Health 
and Beauty 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed, at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


O NE is either too stout or too lean. 
Rare, indeed, is the woman who 
retains into maturity the slender 
lines of youth, unless she has realized 
early in life the great value of sys- 
tematic exercise. It is only within quite 
recent years that physicians in particu- 
lar, and the public in general, have real- 
ized fully the place which light, en- 
forced, daily training of the body occu- 
pies in the scheme of personal hygiene, 
in other words, of health and beauty. 
The effect of such training is so far- 
reaching that, once having enjoyed its 
beneficence, one cannot be induced to 
give up the half hour thus daily em- 
ployed. 

Before entering more fully into the 
subject, two conditions must be empha- 
sized. The body should be loosely clad, 
or better still, not clad at all, and the 
exercises should be done in a room 
flooded with air and light, or in the open. 
The effect of the actual exercise will be 


greatly heightened if these details are 
regarded, In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that a comparatively new 
method of treating disease includes the 
use of color and intense heat in the form 
of yellow lights and the inhalation of 
medicated ozone. The results attained 
are startlingly electrical. 

But nature’s means are at hand. No 
one need go to expensive sanataria for 
this treatment, because one has but to let 
the fresh air and the sun’s rays strike the 
nude body, while stimulating the circu- 
lation with systematic calisthenics, to 
produce similar effects. 

The ancient Greeks were further ad- 
vanced along these lines than any other 
people, and their statues testify to their 
physical perfection. The Greeks ab- 


horred a physical defect and resorted 
to exercise as a means of overcoming 
weakness. 

Physicians realize that many ills of 
the body can be combated more success- 
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fully by exercise than by any other 
method. Autointoxication, for instance, 
from which every one suffers more or 
less, is simply a condition induced by 
the retention in the body of waste prod- 
ucts that should be eliminated through 
the natural channels of the system, but 
which accumulate in every tissue be- 
cause the body is not sufficiently exer- 
cised every day to induce evacuation. 
As a result of physical activity, the sys- 
tem takes up oxygen, which is life giv- 
ing, and gives up carbon dioxide, which 
is poison, and every little cell in the body 
gives out its quota of waste and takes 
up a certain amount of air and suste- 
nance. When stifled with stale air, 
gases, and toxic matter, the cells die or 
become diseased, and that marks the be- 
ginning of ill health. 

Exercise is like massage, in that it 
takes off fat and puts on flesh. Fat is 
waste. It is an inert substance. It is 
not, as so many people suppose, flesh. 
All flesh is muscle. By exercising the 
muscular system, fat is gradually elimi- 
nated, while in lean persons, pure blood 
and fresh air act as equally powerful 
stimulants to improve and to develop 
muscular tone. 

In most people, especially those of 
sedentary habits, the internal trunk or- 
gans are never exercised. Every one, 
of course, does a certain amount of en- 
forced walking, but few people exert 
themselves physically more than is ab- 
solutely needful to the accomplishment 
of their daily tasks. Ordinary physical 
activity is not exercise. It is merely a 
routine, automatic procedure, performed 
with scarcely a knowledge of the will. 
In other words, the everyday movements 
of the body are performed almost invol- 
untarily and, as physical and mental 
stimulation, they are as unprofitable as 
standing before a beautiful painting with 
eyes closed. One often hears some one 
remark that he secures enough exercise, 
asthe work in which he is engaged 
keeps him constantly on his feet. 
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Health and Beauty 


Housewives are especially apt to hold 
this opinion. But vigorous, systematic, 
daily body training, with such superla- 
tive tonics as fresh air and sunshine, is 
quite another matter. 

Summer is an ideal time in which to 
begin a regimen of this kind, for the 
more direct rays of the sun are not only 
highly electrical, but they penetrate 
more deeply into the tissues; and the 
warm air enables one to do with a light- 
Weight covering which offers no resist- 
ance to light and heat. Very early morn- 
ing hours are the best, as the atmosphere 
is rarified and sparkling with sunshine 
and dew. 

One of the first things to learn is to 
hold the body properly. Thin women 
slouch and contract the chest; stout 
women slump. In both, the organs of 
the trunk are compressed and do not 
begin to function to their full capacity. 
Throw the weight where it belongs, on 
certain organs and sets of muscles. Flat- 
ten the abdomen, throw the chest out, 
shoulders back, hold head erect, and 
practice the position until it becomes 
natural. Pace around a room before a 
mirror, noting the marvelous changes in 
carriage and poise; the new lines and 
curves which so simple a thing as hold- 
ing the body correctly gives one. 

To be sure, the posture will be tiring 
at first, as the many formally unused 
muscles are weak, but strength will come 
through use. Before long, the heart and 
lungs, doing better work, will impart a 
delightful lightness and buoyancy to the 
step. 

Stout people should keep moving and 
should learn to walk with greater speed 
and facility. The shortness of breath 
often experienced by the obese fades 
away as bodily poise is acquired and 
the organs assume their normal posi- 
tions. 

The stout are often round-shouldered, 
while the lean suffer from a forward 
stoop. Each position contracts the chest. 
A shoulder brace is a valuable aid to- 
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ward acquiring the erect posture. It 
should not be worn as a habitual thing, 
for then the object sought is not gained, 
and the brace defeats its own end. It 


should act merely as an aid, and not take _ 


the place of the muscular structure. 
After wearing a simple brace for a week 
or two, it can be discarded, as by that 
time the habit of holding the shoulders 
up and the trunk erect will have been ac- 
quired. 

The following exercises, by develop- 
ing poise, will @rrect many physical ail- 
ments, such as weak lungs, indigestion, 
sluggish liver, as well as poorly shaped 
backs. 

For the first exercise, assume the cor- 
rect standing position, with the arms re- 
laxed at the sides. Take a long, slow 
inhalation, at the same time raising the 
arms to their greatest height overhead. 
Then lower them, meanwhile exhaling. 
With a little practice, the lungs can be 
filled to their greatest capacity with 
fresh air while raising the arms, and 
completely emptied while lowering them. 
Repeat from fifteen to twenty times. 
Do not hurry. Concentrate the mind on 
the benefits to be derived. 

Mere mechanical raising and lower- 
ing of the arms will produce little good, 
but with thought upon the results de- 
sired, combined with the rhythmic ex- 
ercise and deep fresh-air breathing, a 
wonderful change will be effected, as 
these simple movements expand the 
chest, develop the soft structures, and 
make for a more becoming contour. 
Also, by such exercise, the lungs are 
fully ventilated, each little cell being in- 
flated to its capacity with pure air. The 
organs of the trunk are lifted out of 
their compressed positions and also 
given new life. 

The next exercise begins with a deep, 
full inhalation, at the same time raising 
the right arm overhead. Hold the breath 
and reach out to the highest imaginary 
point overhead. Do not move any other 
portion of the body; the lift should be 
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from the abdomen. Lower the arm 
while exhaling and repeat with the left, 
alternating from one to the other six 
times. 

The third exercise is similar to the 
first. Inhale, stretching both arms over- 
head, palms upward. Now hold the 
breath, bring the arms down, crooking 
the elbows as the hands reach the shoul- 
ders. Hold the position, exhale, and re- 
turn arms to original position. 

Again, inhale deeply, with arms raised 
overhead. Then clasp the hands, retain 
the breath, and slowly sway the body 
from the hips only, to right and to left. 
Exhale, while lowering the arms to first 
position. When proficient in these sim- 
ple movements, practice them as if push- 
ing an imaginary weight upward with 
the hands. 

It must never be forgotten that bodily 
contour is very much of our own mak- 
ing. True, inheritance plays a promi- 
nent part, but inherited tendencies can 
be overcome with patience and perse- 
verance. They require more time and 
attention, perhaps, than those for which 
we are ourselves responsible, but, prop- 
erly dealt with, they will yield. 

Many women and young girls have 
quite high “stomachs.” The condition is 
a result, in most instances, of corpu- 
lency, an excess of adipose tissue—fat— 
in this region of the body, but, in young 
people, it is more often caused by faulty 
carriage. To overcome this condition, 
lie flat upon the back, slowly raise both 
legs to a perpendicular position, then 
gradually lower them to the floor. It is 
not so easy as it sounds. Repeat ten 
times, thereby decreasing fatty deposits 
and imparting tone to the abdominal 
muscles. 

Now assume the erect position. In- 
hale deeply and raise the right knee as 
high upon the chest as possible. Hold 
three counts, lower to the floor, exhale, 
and perform with the left leg. Then al- 
ternate, raising each ten times. This 
exercise promotes bodily poise to a 
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Daily Exercise for 


marked degree, and has a decided effect 
upon the muscles of the hips and upper 
thighs. When large, this exercise trims 
them down; when thin, it develops the 
muscles and covers the bones. 

After poise has been gained to such 
an extent that this exercise becomes easy, 
try clasping the knee with the arms, 
pressing it firmly to the abdomen. In- 
hale, while raising the knee, and hold 
the breath while hugging the knee, using 
considerable force. In this manner all 
the muscles from the neck down are 
brought into active play. 

How many people possess beautiful 
backs? A well-known artist critic de- 
clares that no woman can be considered 
beautiful whose back is not well modeled 
and covered with just enough and not 
an ounce too much muscle. With the 
transparent fabrics and the extremely 
low décolletage now in vogue, it be- 
hooves every woman seeking a fine de- 
velopment to look well to her back. 

The back must be properly propor- 
tioned to the remainder of the body. 
The shoulders should be no wider than 
the hips. The natural curves of the 
back must not be pronounced, otherwise 
they degenerate into defects. A 
straight, flexible back is the ideal to be 
sought after. The flesh must be firm 
and white. Rolls of fat seen upon 
dowagers and middle-aged women are 
painful reminders of indulgence in table 
luxuries and ease. On the other hand, 
winged shoulders too often bespeak bod- 
ily infirmities, impoverishment of the 
blood, or general inertia. 

Serious curvature of the spine is very 
frequently the result of faulty position 
in youth and a lack of proper exercise 
during the period of adolescence, when 
the great muscles of the trunk should be 
symmetrically developed in out-of-door 
exercise. 

The exercises already prescribed will 
do much toward correcting minor de- 
fects of the back, because nothing ac- 
complishes this as surely as habitually 









Health and Beauty 
carrying the body in perfect equilibrium. 
Drooping or round shoulders and gen- 
eral body slumping puts an extra tax 
upon certain groups of spinal muscles 
and leaves others unused.  Shiftless 
habits of carrying the body make for 
actual deformities. It cannot be too 
often asserted that a well-poised body 
and consequent graceful carriage are 
the greatest beauty assets woman can 
possess. 

The following exercises will not only 
correct all spinal troubles not caused by 
actual disease, and mold the back into 
beautiful, straight, symmetrical lines, 
but will also have a beneficial effect upon 
the great vital organs: 

No. 1.—Lie flat upon the floor, face 
downward. Clasp the hands behind, 
resting them upon the back. Raise the 
feet, then the legs, the head, and shoul- 
ders, all at the same time, in an effort 
to bring them as close together above the 
spine as possible. Hold, while counting 
five. Then relax and return to original 
position. Repeat from five to ten times, 
striving each time to accomplish better 
results. 

No. 2.—Lie flat upon the abdomen, 
on a broad armless chair. Brace the 
feet. Then lower the head and shoul- 
ders in a relaxed manner to the floor. 
Now make tense all the muscles of the 
neck and upper trunk and slowly raise 
the upper part of the body against resist- 
ance, in an effort to bend the body back- 
ward from the waistline. Relax and re- 
peat five or ten times. This exercise not 
only melts off fat across the shoulders 
and bust, but markedly improves the 
general contour, covering scrawny 
shoulders, backs, and throats with firm 
flesh, and rounding out the tissues gen- 
erally. 

No. 3.—Stand erect, with feet firmly 
planted on the floor. Extend both arms 
over the head and bend the body for- 
ward from the waist, until the fingers 
touch the floor. 

When this exercise becomes easy, im- 


prove upon it by throwing the trunk 
back as far as possible, then, when 
bringing the thorax forward, sway 
lightly to the left, stretching the hands 
downward in an effort to touch an im- 
aginary object upon the floor, just be- 
yond reach. Resume original position 
and. repeat with body swaying to the 
right. 


Smith's Magazine 


This exercise stretches the muscles 
and ligaments of the spine, producing 
the straight, slender back and flank so 
much sought after to-day. 

All these exercises can be endlessly 
varied, but if they are carried out daily, 
in accordance with the suggestions here- 
with given, they lay the foundation for 
enduring health and beauty. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


New Yorx.—Here is a lotion for perspiring 
hands: Boric acid, 80 grains; borax, 12 
grains; salicylic acid, 150 grains; glycerin, 
2 grains. Heat the glycerin and add the 
other ingredients to it. 


Appie X.—Dull, lifeless-looking hair which 
is, nevertheless, healthy in growth, can be 
greatly improved by applying brilliantine. A 
curling fluid will also help to retain the 
wave longer. I will gladly send you formulas 
for these if you apply for them, inclosing a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Jennie C.—When lips give unusual trou- 
ble in cold weather, the trouble can generally 
be traced to systematic conditions; that is, 
an undue amount of acidity—caused by over- 
loading the system with heavy foods—in- 
digestion, and sluggishness of the liver and 
intestinal tract. Of course, it goes without 
saying that treatment directed to the under- 
lying conditions will, of itself, correct the 
lip trouble, making local treatment un- 
necessary. Chapped lips are healed more 
quickly with camphor ice than with creams. 
Many creams are soothing and act as pre- 
ventatives, but when the lips are actually 
chapped, the drying, astringent action of 
camphor is more healing. The application 
of camphor to an open sore will cause it to 
smart for a moment. Sometimes the lips 
crack in the same place until an appreciable 
“crack,” extremely painful, results. Very 
often a chronic condition ensues, and in such 
cases careful attention should be given the 
lips. An excellent remedy, and one found 
to be equally beneficial, is salicylated liquid 
collodion. This should be painted over the 
crack with a fine camel’s-hair brush. It 
forms a skin impervious to air and moisture; 
and meanwhile healing takes place under- 
neath. 


Maset.—You have been using too much 
soap. Avoid it for a while and use cleans- 
ing creams instead. If you object to creams, 
try meals such as almond or pistachio. 


Mrs. R. M.—Yes, Vaucaire tonic is a gen- 
eral developer. If you want purely local 
measures for developing the bust, proceed 
as follows: Melt two ounces of coco but- 
ter and two ounces of lanolin in a double 
boiler. Remove from the fire, stir in two 
ounces of oil of sweet almonds, and beat 
until cool. At night, bathe the bust with 
warm water and massage gently with this 
cream, employing circular movements around 
the breasts. In the morning, bathe the parts 
in very cold water, douching with a heavy 
sponge or with a sprinkler attached to the 
cold-water faucet. Follow this by breathing 
deeply for five or ten minutes before an 
open window. I shall gladly mail you di- 
rections concerning Vaucaire tonic and a 
list of bréathing exercises, if you wish. 


Reaper.—An adult requires three-thousand 
cubic feet of fresh air per hour. Few of us 
get it, spending most of our time in close 
rooms as we do. We should walk at least 
two miles, regardless of weather, every day. 
We should also practice breathing exercises 
at an open window every morning. I shall 
be glad to send you a list of breathing exer- 
cises. 

Gray Hairs.—No, I have no dye for col- 
oring faded hair permanently. Most dyes 
used for this purpose contain dangerous 
poisons. I have a harmless formula for a 
gray-hair restorer, directions for making 
which will be sent on personal request. 


DisFicurED.—The only thing I now recom- 
mend for the removal of superfluous hair 
is a wax, concerning which further informa- 
tion will be given on direct application. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health, 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coms. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Never a corn 


on millions of feet nowadays 


Do you know that millions of 
people who use Blue-jay keep 
entirely free from corns? 


If a corn appears it is ended by 
a touch. A Blue-jay plaster or a 
drop of liquid Blue-jay is applied. 
The corn pain stops. Soon the 
whole corn loosens and comes out. 
The method is scientific. It is 
gentle, easy, sure. Old-time harsh 


treatments are supplanted by it with 
everyone who knows it. 


bYB 


The 


It is made by a world-famed 
laboratory, which every physician 
respects. 

It is now applied to some 20 
million corns a year. Y oucan see that 
corn troubles are fast disappearing. 

Then why pare corns and keep 
them? Why use methods which 
are out-of-date ? 

Try this new-day method. See 
what it does to one com. You will 
never forget its quick and gentle 
action. Your druggist sells Blue-jay. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Some Blade! 


You “hop to it” with a smile, and 
finish up the same way, when the 
Durham-Duplex is on the job. 
Good-bye to scraping and “pulling”. 
Good-bye to face-burning and skin 
irritation. 


The famous two-edged, detachable 
Durham-Duplex Blades are the 
longest, strongest, keenest blades 
on earth, oil-tempered, hollow- 
ground and scientifically stropped 
to an edge of surpassing sharpness 
—and guarded to prevent cutting. 


It’s the greatest blade ever. You'll say so 
yourself after a single shave with this 
real razor. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO,CANADA 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 





A Real Razor-made Safe 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 

















Standard Set 
One Dollar 


Razor with attract- 
ive American ivory 
handle, safety guard 
and package of three 
Durham-Duplex 
Blades (6 shaving 
edges). All in hand- 
some American ivory 
case. 


Additional Blades 
50 Cents for a package of 5 
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“$5,000 Working for Us!” 


‘I bought another good bond today and tonight Helen and I were figuring up our invest- 


ments. e now have $5,000 altogether, saved and invested where it will bring us $25 a 
month interest year in and year out. There’s a wonderful satisfaction in having money 
you’ve worked for working for you. 


“T used to laugh at the idea of my ever having that much money invested. I was just scraping along in routine 
work and spending what little learned. Then one day my employer gave me some advice that really marked 
the beginning of things forme. He said success depended on two things. First, learn to do some one thing 
well, so well that others will pay you for what you know. Second, save and invest something out of what you 
earn each month. 

“I was out of school and couldn’t go back, but I decided then and there to get some special tyelning. I wrote 
to Scranton and found I could get just the course I wanted and study at home evenings. I started, and it 
wasn’t long before I could see a whole new future in our business. The manager found I could do tio others 


couldn’t and he gave me more important work—and 
more money. I kept on studying and ke -¢ on climbing, 
with three increases the first year. And each pay day 
I put something aside. 

“So it’s been ever since. As I advanced at the office 
and my salary grew, my savings grew faster and I put 
them into good securities. It’s really amazing what a 
few years of consistent saving will do. 

“Since Helen and I have been married, we’ve had 
every comfort we could want and yet she has been as 
interested in saving as I. Why, she was happy as a ny 
tonight when I told her we had five thousand dollars in 
safe sound investments working for us! 


Success is not something remote—it’s not something 
that only the other fellow can enter. It is within easy 
reach for you if you’ll just follow the simple rules that 
have made all men successful who have practiced them. 

First, decide what your work is, the work you would 
most enjoy doing, then study it, learn everything about 
it that youcan. The easy convenient way to do this is 
to let the International Correspondence Schools help 
you. For 29 years they have been helping men and 
women out of routine drudgery into the joy of doing 
= they like—helping them to win advancement, to 

arn more money, to have happy prosperous homes, to 
know the thrill of getting ahead in business and in life. 

pase than two million have taken the up road with 
1.C.S. help. More than 110,000 are now turning their 
spare time to profit. Hundreds are starting every Fw 
Isn’t it about time for you to find out what the I. C 
can do for you? 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligation, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
bookiet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 








HOW MUCH GASOLINE 
SELL AT 2c, PER GALLON? 
for four years to prove it. Secure ex- 
clusive rights for your county. *‘Carbon- 
void,” Box ‘*2,’’ Bradley Beach, N. J. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything: men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 


CAN YOU 
World tests 








BE A DETECTIVE. _ Excellent 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. A 
iadwie, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
‘ity. Mo. 


oppor- 
me : 





SELL our hosiery and underwear 
to consumer. Large line—good profits— 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co.,, Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


direct 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 





sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 

_DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5.000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue. 





AGENTS—$40-$100 week. 


Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one 


can put on store 





windows Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
eago 

SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING 
Experience unnecessary Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in Bp 
time to earn the big salaries—$2, to 
$10,000 a year. wie AP Cte raat 
dered Members. ational Salesmen’s 
aati Association, e's 107, Chicago, 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book “‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentabie 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Write for Le nga of Con- 
ception Blank and free gu boo! Send 











model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason - 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable. Best results Promptness as- 


sured. Watson E. Coleman, 
ame Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
. © 








PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence __ solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 


sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature. Prompt _ service. 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS promptly procs ured. Moderate 





Fees. Best References. end Sketch or 
Model. George P. nnteet. Master of 
Patent Law, 18 K Loan & Trust Bldg., 


Washington, D.C 





Short Stories and Photoplays 





WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Share 
Stories for pay in spare time. 

right Book and pians free. —. “hae 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 pall 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience ule 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producem 
League, 439 St, Louis. 

PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prions paid 
Great demand. We show you how. 
geo Rex Publishers, Box ise 
bd . C 








$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Pictur 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Cok 
lege, Box 278, X. Y 20, Chicago. 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
of successful Story and Mo 
Absolutely Free. Just address 

Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. 


FREE BOOKLET containing helpful sug- 
gestions on writing and selling photoplayi 
stories, poems, songs. Atlas Pub. Co., 32 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANT TO WRITE? 





Authors’ 














Let writer of wide 





experience help you. Criticism, instruction, 
ete. Correspondence welcomed. 8., Box 
186, Madison Square Station, N. Y. City. 





Duplicating Devices 
“MODERN” 





DUPLICATOR—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
typewriter; no glue or 
40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 
need one. L. 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburg 
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Wanted to Buy 





Mail Order Business 





I MADE $25,000 with small ee Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. » Booklet. 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, x. 





Business Opportunities 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, 


THE BANK PAYS you 4%. Would you 
be interested in 18%? Bankers Finance 




















toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely . 9. reste ide . 3 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- — Ba Western Indemnity Bidg., Dal Pp 1 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. _ ~ ersona 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY Songs, Poems, etc. DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
Travel. Great Demand. Experience un- es : - - are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
necessary. Particulars free. Write. Amer- WRITE the Words for a Song. We | or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
ican Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. write music and guarantee to secure pul- formation. Wonderful results claimed by 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. patrons. <ey to Success’’ and personality 
AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants | Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- | sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, | 's- New York. gon-Heywood. Co... Dept. 300, Chronicle 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc. WRITE words for a song. We write | Bidg., San Francisco. 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 | music, Pon +m a. ' " blisher™ Bes. , Mtg . 
: a t pu r’s pt > aie re—2 beauties Set 
Broadway, New York. Submit poems on patriotism, love or any | CLASSY girl pictures—2 beau “om 
subject. Chester Music Co., 220 8. Michi- | sixteen $1; refunded if dissatisfied. ose- 
NEW DISCOVERY! Big steady income. gan Ay., Room 323, Chicag leaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Spare time. No canvassing or mai order. WRITE WORDS FOR ~ SONG.—We 
Ferber Company, 296 Broadway, New York. write music, publish and secure copyright. r L ite 
ao * it edie * Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- arm a 
win Aw AKE MAN TO $: es politan Studios, 914 Michigan Avenue, 
gE Pa NS SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, Center of a 
pie ee er ae A aig “4 aw HARDING’S (Established sixty years) Great Farming Country Write for Free 
quired; pay starts at once. Write to-day. ‘ ‘I ‘ . ; ‘c res 
American Products Co., 2347 American | Prints, publishes, composes and arranges | Agricultural Booklet. Board of Commerce, 
Bidg., Cincinnati, O music for authors. Catalogs and music | Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
te va Aen free for stamp. ook Tank Harding, Music 
- ° ° coe Wane 
TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives Erinter, 335 Best 220 St... New York 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! Miscellaneous 
Ply Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond | Contains valuable a ge 4 and —— 
8.000 Miles. Wholesale Prices. Sample | Submit song-poems for examination. 7 -RITITS Srow: 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 } will furnish music, copyright and facilitate RARE SOSA a tea yt 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, | t? Consumer. ‘ , 





WATER STILLS, made entirely of heavy 
copper, one or four gallon capacity. Shipped 
by prepaid express or parcel post the same 
day we receive your order. Ideal for dis- 
tilling water for drinking purposes, auto- 
mobile batteries, and industrial uses. Send 
for our free booklet giving directions, de- 
scription and — References: U. §& 


National Bank or_ Bradstreet’s, Omaha. 
Boyer & Co., 505 Farnam Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr. 
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New York. 
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WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES for 
diamonds, platinum, watches olc or 
broken jewelry, old gold, silver, magneto 
points, old false teeth, old and silver oreg 
or nuggets. War Bon ds & Stamps Mail 
them to us to-day. Cash by return mail 
Goods returned in 10 days if you’re not 
satisfied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining 
Co., 253 Lennox Bldg., ¢ leveland, Ohio. 
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301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. = seee A, 3.4. § eee 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I have | ~;papn SHOW( y WRITING by new! 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 | ., WARN SHOWN. RD WRITING by new 
Dickens Ave.,_ Chicago. ples and particulars sent free. Southern 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll | Showcard School, Donaghey Bldg., Little 
compose the music free and publish same. Rock, Ark. 
Send Song-Poem to- day. B. Lenox Co., 271 
w. Leathe St.. New York. 

Vaudevill For the Home 
audeville 
GET ON THE STAGE! STAINS REMOVED quickly. Large tube 


Experience un- 
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They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 
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ET quick re‘ief from constipation. 

Take an Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
you will be ‘‘freed.’’ Quick and gentle in 
action—and absolutely sure. You never 
have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store or 
send for free sample today. 

















8 for 10 € 
14 for 15° 
60 for SOF 











Free Sample 


E want you to try Orderlies. One trial For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
will prove them to be the most effective to United Drug Company, Department A, 
and gentlest-acting laxative you have ever used. Boston, Mass. 
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“We Must Fly To-night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 

2 It’s the beginning of one of the best mysteries 
' ever solved by the great detective. 











4 Qhie American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. 


He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allicd it to the mystery and romance of de- 


tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
his Crait Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective hero would @ 
unfold. j 


FRE POE 


10 Volumes 
To those who send the co upon pron 


ptly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New Y« rk failed to sol, € one of the 
most fearful murder an cries of the time, Edgar Allar 
Poe—far off in Paris~ id ig tion, 

The story is in iene pcre ame: 

In England and France, I a zar Allan Poe is held to 
be the grez atest writer that America has produced. To 
them he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. -Here are two of @ 
the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective i 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low } 
price and the Poe FREE fora short time oe 
and mail the coupon nowe 








Sign 








HARPER | & BROTHERS, 32 , Franklin § Square, Nu} Y. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within zo days at your ex- 
pense. Otherwise | wil. send you $3.50 within 5 days and $3.00 a m nth f.r 
12 months. A. F. F. 10-20 
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DIAMONDS 
fora Few Cents a Day 


SEND pour oe name and address and we will send you our 
128-page book of diamond ins. Itis the result of 
nearly 100 years’ experience and shows you millions of 
dollars’ worth of jewelry to choose from—and they may 
| be paid for at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
pA diamond you select will be sent suse your simple re- 
it—without a penny down. Then if you do not P think 
it the greatest bargain vou have ever seen, sendit back at 
our expense. If you decide to keep it, your credit is good. 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly increase in 
value on all exchanges. You can also earn a 6 per cent 
mus. The book tells how. 


Write Toda 


Send your name and address today—NOW. You will bo 

under no obligation. You will receive our 128-page wagond 

book by the next mail, Send your name and addres 
NOW to Dept. 90H 


J M-LYON 6CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 





















LEARN PIANO a 


Quickly and thoroughly; i in our booklet 
e Master Key’’ (sent on request) 
America’s greatest waltz writer and 
composer shows you how to become a 
skilled piano and organ player in your 
own home, by a new, simple, efficient, 
yet highly e ndors¢ pensive method. 
EARN E and haa KS ~ 
RAG- If, 


ZZ effect: 
TEACHER or PUPIL , you are Ms ood or if Bh. 












are dissatisfied or di and wish RAPID 
and ABSOLUTE MASTERY enabling you to over- 
come any difficulty and reach the ‘HIGHEST PIN- 


NACLE OF SUCCESS” send for our BOO 
We cannot de »scribe here the principle of this new 
method, but ‘“‘The Master Key Booklet’”’ tells all 
about it in complete detail. No other method ever 
written, no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 
the real WHY and HOW to become an expert pianoplayer 
and compose! e. 

All music furnished free “The 
fasue ey today—NO' 

COSMOPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

1431. Broadway Suite 40: New York City 


Diplomas given, Send for * 




















$500.00 a Mont 


Thaveaveraged $500.00a month eversince 
started acting an yout ses repegesntative S 


f agents ail thin of it thou- 
over ie coun’ are 
eee us. You can too. Hereis a 
bonafide proposition. _ Absolutely nteed in 
= wag, =, biggest offer ever 


Raincoat FREE|! 






lendid g¢ 
waner-peent tae coat peta in the latest le—of fine ma- 
sn ty we ets. 
Wits in af once i you re offer is only open for 
5 "t wai 
e@ limited time. Write in now 


GOODYEAR MFG. CO.. Dept. 1407 
‘ Goodyear Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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These rugs all fullroom size, 9 ft. x 12 ft. 


Brings a Splendid RUG, 


Send one dolar for uny one of the four wonderful rug bargains shown above for 30 days’ trial in 
your home. If you are not thoroughly satisfied to keep it, return it to us and we will refund 
your $1 and payt: pom my eoene charges both ways. If you Cecide tokeep rug, take nearly a year 
to oay. It is practically impossible to do justice to these extremely handsome and attractive 
rugs by mere descriptions and cold black and white illustrations such as shown above. That’s 
why we offer to send your choice of any of these four beautiful rugs for 30 days’ use in your 
hi Geocrintions carefully, then make your choice for 30-day trial test at our risk. 
'o 1 A gold : seal * Congele leum’’ one- “piece Art Rug. You know that the 
. name **Co. leum’’ means qua’ in floor covering. Is sanitary 
ard very easy to keep clean. is no burlap so 4 A will not injure it. dam 
mop keeps it bright and ee at le It will lie flat on the floor and is sun_an 
water-proof. mes in 9x12 ft. s Order by No. 5i1BBMA4S. Price $10.00, 
Send only $1 down. Bala nce $2 mon’ ao dard P a ro 
splendid reversible standard size, 9x12-ft. wool <e re RNITURE 
Ru No. ; Fe pug mate of carefully selected vegetable fibre an 4 ‘HARTMAN CAR D Chicar co. 
woven into a rarely 7 coe ttern of sane rich Eee. (es 3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 
No. 17BBMAZ0- - Send $1 $2.50 monthly. Enclosed is $1.00. ay the Rug tn 
Ru No 3 "ig valve | in fal size 9x12- foot sot Tapestry I Brussels Rug Zz, below. lam am to have 30 days’ trial. If 
e with saltered corners in rich pattern. An extra serv- a ‘t back and you will 
iceabie floor covering that will give splendid wear and make a handsome $1.60 an hao both 
ce in any room. | Order by No. 22BDMAS. Price $28.95. mit Ti k ill pay the 
Send now; balance $2. hly. f we ways, wil Day — 
O- hig ee nny bod, ‘TapestryBrussels aoe, Beautifulcombination ofcolor- ch mon unti price is paid. 
hemedallioncenterisrichandpleasing neatly arranged border: closely Rog No. 5IBBMA45. Price $19.00 
Rug arns;9xl2ft. "Qrtion No. g2eemai7. Price $29.85. $1now;bal. $2.75 monthly. $1.00 down; balance es 0 monthly. 
Nearly Full Year to Pay “. youseeany { theserugsonyourfloor,andcomparethem 3 Rug No. 17BBMA20. Price 623.65. 
y mithotherrogseelingmuchh her, you will wonder how we 4 $1.00 down; balance $2.50 monthly. 
can A such ax values and terms. Use 30d: ayes vows ourrisk and nearly a year to pay. oO Rug No. M. ice $23.95. 
Bar i Cat i pages. Mail us a postal for this $1.00 down; balance $2.75 monthly. 
ain aio t book—it willsav. chang del Rug No. 22BBMAI7. Price $29.85. 
al eyou y - 
ed from cover tocover with stunning bargainsin furniture. rug, $1.00 down; balance $2.76 monthly. 


—- stoves, ra ranges oaograp ook ees eee was 


jumin pase separators. H 
articles to select f trom—30 days* tri trial. ‘is a = bargain catalog is is FRE 


H HARTM AN FURNITURE & CARP CARPET CO ET 00a nnn 


1920 by Hartman's, : Gees City. . State. —— 
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Train for the 


+ e = 
Big Position 
The high salaried positions are open only tomen 
who can show they have ae ond training. Big bus- 


iness organizations everywhere need men able to 
assume responsibilities—to think, plan and carry 
out important policies. LaSalle Extension Univer 
sity has trained thousands of men for promotion t@ 
executive positions. Its big staff of experts can 
help you increase your earning power. Riseabove 
aetail work toa place where you direct others. You 
can—but will you? The LaSalle plan will not 
interfere with your presentduties. Youcan train 
for promotion during spare time at home by mail. 
Mark with an “*X” below the kind of position for 
which you wish to qualify. We will send full 
information about the course and service and our 
convenient payment plan. Also our valuable book 
for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” Take the first step to bigger pay by mailing 
the coupon now. 


mun Genes cane ee COUDON ce came come que an 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
poe wedrenge Ay ph Public Ac- 
countants, Accountants, etc. 
am Ed ay ESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Trataing for Of petal, panngerial, Saleo 
and Executive Pos 
TRAFFIC MANAGEME NT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for positions as Rail: and 
snore Traffic Managers etc. 


Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LA 
Reading, Reference and Consultation 
Service for Business Men. 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers, De- 
partment Heads, and all those desiring 
en EA see ry factors of efficiency, 
RITING: 


oR S LETTER W 
Training g for sitions as Correspond- 
ents, Mail Sales Directors, and all 
executive letter-writing positions, 
BANKING AND FINANCE 
Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Fineneet Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGL 
aren foe F Corr 


oso IMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Cocina for Deaitions as ie 








resent BOOKKEEPING: 
| dacenead for position of Head Book- 


ERPECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 

Training in the art of forceful, effective 

speech for Ministers,Salesmen, Frater- 

nal Ly ee ay ans, Clubmen, ete. 
os HING FOR AD- 

VANCED Accou NTANTS: _ 
Prepares for State Board and Institute 
Examinations, 


LaSalle Extension University 
ining Instituti 
ee gi the teenie ig Institution 
Dept. 1065-R Chicago, Illinois 


n 











§Name]} 


[Present Position? 











{Address} 
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TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(J£ he cannot supply you, write us) 








Small Size Dozen Size 
1 O Cc Fac-Simile ~ DSC 





See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 





HORSESHOE 









ACharm of Good Luck. The Horse- 
shoe Top is Solid Gold and the Nail 
Solid Silver, set with Genuine Garnet. 
It is odd, unique, attractive, ecmired 
by everybody. Send your nam - 
pone and ring measure (strip of P paper 
nd finger.) When youreceive Ring, 
| fie 95. Wearit seven days and follow the seven rules * 
‘or luck which come with Ring. All your money back if 
not entirely satisfi 


KOSMOSCO., C 828NorthClarkStr., Chicago 


STAMMER? SRSELF 
X YOURSELF 
You can secure control of the Vital Vocal Muscl : by silent exercises 
learned a and practiced to perfection in yourown home. Write 
at once for Free description of the wonderful Feuchtinger System, 
Thousands curec 

Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 9057, 192 1922 Sunnyside » Ave, | Chicago, * 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


B ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, chea 
Sent 


on prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure b! mailed 
name address today. 
Brooks Rowlanse Cov, 212 D State $t., Marshall, Mich. 
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[Send No ‘Money: ! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free, 
Rock Bottom Price— 
10 Months to Pay. 
Examine ring 
FIRST, then 
if you decide 
tokeepit pay , 
only $2.00. 
Buying direct 
assures you 
the Rock Bottom 
Price. A perfectly 
cut blue-white Dia- 
mond in ladies’ solid 
old setting at only 
£80 a month! 


Take Advantage of this 
amazing offer today. YOUR 








No Red Tape. 

A POSTAL BRINGS YOU THE CREATEST DIAMOND, 
WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
Whether you order this ring or not, let us send you this 
De Lux Catalog Rae containin, descriptions of rings, 
watches, diamonds and other articles of jewelry. Every- 
thing sent on FREE EXAMINATION. Aderess Dept. 93R. 
Capital $1,000,000 








“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


, 1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Copyrighted 1920 by L. W. Sweet, Ino. 


== 


MONEY BACK ?#f you are not satisfied. No Security— 1 

















SO WACH 
ROU B UE 


Regulate your digestion so you can 
eat favorite foods without fear of 
Indigestion 
Flatulence 

Gases 
Acidity 
Palpitation 
A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 


stomach and giving almost instant 
relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. 


DUES 


























Yankee (Plain Dial) $2.50 


Tax included 


The lowest-priced Ingersoll. Made to fulfill the 
Ingersoll principle of ‘* the lowest-priced re- 
liable watch.’’ Direct descendant of the orig- 
inal Ingersoll. Sturdy, accurate, reliable, good- 
looking—the watch for men and boys who want 
time-keeping’ service at lowest cost. 

Because of present day costs and the dimin- 
ishing purchasing power of the 1920 dollar, 
$2.50 is the lowest price at which the famous 
Ingersoll quality can be maintained. 





Yankee Radiolite $3.50 


Tax included 


The lowest-priced Radiolite. All the value of the 
Yankee, p/ws the ability to tell you the time in the 
dark—at a dollar extra. 


For night watchmen, policemen, sportsmen, soldiers, 
sailors, farmers, miners, photographers, motorists, 
and so on—and for everyone to put under the 
pillow at night. ‘ 


Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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Here is the Style Book that surpasses even the 
wonderful book we issued last Spring — your 
reliable guide to what is correct in dress for this 
Fall—a marvelous exposition of what the fash- 
ionable world will wear—and it is free to you. A 
book you must have td make the best choice in 
clothes. No other book like this. Just mail 
the coupon or send a post card—today. 


. All-Wool 
Tricotine Suit 


Just to give you an idea of what 
ae wiii find in the Style Book. 

his snappy suit (which you can 
_ order direct from this ad) is fine 
\ all-wooltricotine. Coat semi-fitted 
with stylish braid-bound collar, 
YF cuffs and pockets. Braid binding lends 

a trimming touch at back. Lined 

throughout with fine all-silk fabrics in 
printed design. Skirt modishly 
pocketed and belted across gathered 
back. Women’s sizes: 34 to 46. Back 
coat length, 32in. Skirt, 39 in. to 42 in. 

isses’ sizes: 14to 20. Back coat 
length, 32in. Skirt, 38 in. Color, 
i gy ng Order Women’s sizes 


by No. 11E2001. Misses’ by No. 
11E2003. Give eize and skirt 
length wanted. Price $32.50. 

+ Postage, 16 cents extra. 
Send Coupon | 
Get the Style Book and see 
what it offers you in quality 
garments; every one supreme 
in style, superior in material 
and tailoring—the utmost in 


\\ value-giving. Your copy is 
waiting. Send for it today. 


Baird-North Co. Providence Re 


— Please send me a copy of your book of advance 
styles 















Address 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or a, 
cured bythe PhiloBurt Method. 

The 40,000 cases successfully 
treated in our experience of 
over nineteen years is absolute 
proof of this statement, 


No matter how serious your 
ae deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. We will provethe value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run_ no risk there is no 
reason why you should not accept our 
offer at once. The photographs here 

show how light, cool Ly and easily 
adjustable the Philo B ppliance is — 
how different from the. - d torturing 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened or. de ormed spines it 
brings almost immediaterelictevent in 
the most serious cases. You owe it to 
ourself to investigate it thoroughly. 
price is within reach of all. 
for our Free Book today and 
describe the nature and condition of 
your trouble as fully as possible so 
we can give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT CO. 
L 10svodd Fellows Temple - Jamestown, W. ¥. 








































TENOR BANJO sez. Seras sre, 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 

cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. Noobligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im 
world 


», boxing, ac dvertising, 
If you can teil ft from a real 

nded. Only 
10,000 given away. Send no Senewe Answer 
quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHONE.” Itisinvisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
p ve all over the count: 4 
cribes causes of deafnes: 
tells} how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila 


iis answering advertisements 
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Genuine Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross”’ 





















For Headache 
Pain, Colds 


Insist upon a 
“*Bayer package,”® 


Neuralgia which contains 
Toothache safe, proper 

Earache Directions. 

Lumbago Proved safe by 
Rheumatism millions, 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


























LEARN Advertising J 


There is more money in it for YOU 
YOU can learn it easily. YOU can learn it QUICKLY 


_ .We guarantee to teach YOU all by mail in a few months’ time during your spare moments 
in the evening or at lunch hour or going and coming from work. A knowledge of Advertising 
will put you in touch with big men in whatever line you like. 


° 2 It explains just what you have wanted 

1S oOo 1s to know about the Advertising business. 

a The most profitable and fascinating pro- 

fession in the world. Advertising men make the largest salaries. The business world is 


calling for you. It needs you. Common Schooling is all you need to make a Success in 
Advertising. 


Will Teach You By Mail @ ee ae 














1438 
ss Page-Davis School 


When you are through our Vocational Counselor will help you in securing a position 
quickly. Your opportunity is greatest right now. Never before were so many hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent in Advertising. Never before were trained Page-Davis men g* Send me without cost your 
in such demand. You want to make more money soon, you want to get into the s Book. “‘Increased Salaries and Pro- 


profession of greatest money making opportunities. Send the coupon and yor motion,”’ and all other information. 
get all the facts. 


Page-Davis Advertising School 
Dept. 1438 Page Building, Chicago 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamond }- 
Rings, Diamond La Vallieres, Diamond Ea 
Screws, Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, 
Watches, Wrist Watches; also our wonderfully 
showy assembled Solitaire Dismond lusters, | 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is spec- 
ially selected and aries caasaaie low. hate 
ever you select will be coms 5 prepaid by us. You 
see and examine ticle right in your 
own bende. if patieied pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it, balance divided into eight equal 
amounts, payable monthly. 


LIBERTY BONDS 
ACCEPTED 


Diamond Rings 


We are offering wonderful 
values in Diamond Rings, Soli- 
taires and Clusters, in ail the 
fancy mountings, plain and 
mney soase special 
$50, S78, $85 
$180, and up. Credit terms, 
one-fifth down, balance in eight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Our Catalog il- 
Watches lustrates and 
describes all thestandard world- 
renowned atches—solid gold 
and gold filled cases. Splendid 
bargains in 25-year guaranteed 
Watches; credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. E-222 100 to 108 North State St., Chicago, Illinois 
(Established 1858) STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Detectives Wanted 


The adoption of finger print systems reated a 

great demand for finger print detectives 5.00 

to $50.00 a week. Finger print detec ctives are reaping bi re 

wards in police departments elsewhere. You can train yourself 
at home in spare time. Don’t miss this opportunity. Write for 
rticulars. 


F B k W i] ee ok for valuable 

—— on finger prints 
ree oo rite! fre ree. Ww reg at on ce 
» special limited offer lasts. No oblig ation. Send at 


University of Applied Science, Desk 1827. | Desk 1827. 1920 ) Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, il 


CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


*“Tdo. It’s just as 
easy as combing. Saves 
_. a lot of time, money 
and trouble, and I gct 
—: kind of hair cut 

want every time. 
You can do 
wi 


COWAN 
Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 


Price $2.50 to $10.00. Sold yu satrstore inst 100,000 
y ft ito} { , uaran- 
als f.- & pM teed at $1 0 ae ch to prove 


Simple as A BC {tow 


through your hair. Doge in a few minutes. Time 
saved lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts 

ays. You ought to see some of the letters we 
get from people who said it *‘co uldn’t be done.’’ Guess 
some of them never would have tri: 
a Cowan if it hadn’t been for our 


30 Day Trial Offer $< 










Our 
Diamonds 
are Cae gee 
in o 
great briliiancy, 
set in the latest 
festtoneble Solid ‘4 

id Mountings. 

i guarantee 
entire satis- 
faction, 





















everywhere has c 
Experts wanted. $2 




















ven simply run 
N 








s up. 
COWAN HAIR CUTTER CO. 
Dept. 900 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Re ee 
Made to your measure, payable alter 
Seceived. ¥ vith ) the clear F understanding that 


393 










a of satisfied in every w: 

you not convinced you 
received @, fine, high 
Oto + wane asures and have aus 


*318 00 t0 $2 to not under 
Ky tA oe ‘ofigation to keep it. 


~ re. 





thing. Please write letter or pos 
ep ate 

it—costs y — 
prices anyway. You aw it ootal, get, the. im, 








well and eavi 
PARK TAILORING ComMPANY 
Dept 245 Chicago. ILL.) 








LEARN INDUSTRIAL 





MANAGEMENT 


EFFICIENCY 


Learn how to cut costs; how to eliminate waste; 
how to epeed up production; how to handle the im- 
portant problems entering into Industrial Manage- 
ment and you can name your own salary. 

Business today is suffering from under production. 
Great organizations are ready to pay almost any 
price to men who can increase the output of shop, 
office or factory. Good management is based on 
48 factors of efficiency, These factors and their 
practical application, you can quickly master by the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Home Training, under 
the direction of our large staff of industrial engi- 
neers. Low cost. Easy monthly terms, Write now— 
for free particulars about this salary raising course. 
LaSalle Extension University 


The toe Business Training Institution in th 
Dept. 1065-M Chicago, iitinols 





6-Room House Free 





This means just = 
1 Will Buy theLot {hy t°s3..""4 
don’t want your money. This is a true offer and 
t Pogtively, as. what I say. I give the house 
F mn @ lot, I will arrange 
‘or ee ey for you. 

the landlord’s clutches. 

Pay te Noi 


pee te neinng | 
a= es coctabulented 


ture, description and id plans 
ow or Any Time. 
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On CREDIT 


described in our FREE New Catalog 
Write TODAY for our handsome 96-page Catalog 
(Edition 194), which shows a wonderful assortment of 
go and handsomely engraved Rings, appropriate for 
ngagement, Birthday, Graduation, Anniversary and 
Holiday Gifts, set with fine blue-white Diamonds at 
amazingly low prices—$25,$35, $50, $75,$90 andup. 
tl li Yy Your Credit is Good 

U 
Mj 
Na Ze 


Buy the Royal Way—Ten Months 
a 


WELRY 


to Pay. No middieman’s profit, no 
money in advance. 
tcard brings our Free pew 


A postca 
py Edition 194 Beautiful hal 
ju 


tone illustrations with complete 
description of our extraordinary 
values in Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Gifts, Etc. 

LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 











Clear Your Skin 


OUR skin can be quickly cleared 
of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny 
Skin by a new treatment called 


**Clear-Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facial Blem- 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, ‘*‘A Ciear- 
Tone Skinj’ telling how I cured myself 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial. 


E. S. GIVENS 12 Chemical Buitding 


Kansas City, Missouri 


TTT 


{ 


























7 Profits in Vulcanizing 
ittle Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
dependent. 


Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over 
We manufacture the An- 
derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
son Method of vulcanizing. 
With an Anderson you can 
get the cream of the 
regardless of 
because you 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of tlhe 
tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizers 
This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 
Ww 


busi- 
com peti- 
en 






have established Anderson 
vulcanizing schools in thirty 
states, for teaching the Anderson 


The course requires 5 to 
10 days, and costs * if you 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we not only return your $35, but 
pay you $5 per day expense money while you are learning. 
We expect Anderson vulcanizers to do first-class work and 
‘ood in a business way. Their 
success is our success, Therefore we do not sellan Anderson vul- 
canizer toany one who has not received our course of instructions. 
It costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Write today for full particulars and address of An- 
derson school nearest you. 
ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
32 Williams Bidg., Indianapolis, U. 
Print Your Name to Avoid Mis 


expect our students to make 


8. A. 

















. \ cleaner. 


jee bys, S, 
HAPPY WOMEN 


Acclaim the 


Electric Cleaner 
As Best 


Nearly a Quarter Million 
Sold Without Advertising 


*Bee-Vac” Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
have sold faster than we have been 
able to manufacture them. Merit 
alone has done it. 
Today, with a manufacturing capacity 
four times greater than a year ago, we 
want hundreds of thousands of other 
women to know about the ““Bee-Vac.” 
Ask any ““Bee-Vac” owner why she 
refers it to any other vacuumcleaner. 
hese will be among her 


.\ Reasons Why— 





The “Bee-Vac” with 20 per cent 
greater suction than the average 
“gets all the dirt.” It 
picks up threads, ravelings, hairs 
and paper scraps. It weighs but 
a trifle over 10 pounds—a child 
can carry it anywhere, and oper- 
ate it, too. Its gear-driven, reverse: 
revolving brush loosens up imbedded 
\ dirt and makes thorough 
i“ cleaning easy. The ‘‘Bec- 
n Vac”’ is sold at an extraor- 
dinarily low price by respen- 
sible dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer docsn’t 
have the *‘Bee-Vac’’ we 
will gladly send you de- 
scriptiveliterature ard 
tell you where to sce 

it demonstrated, 








COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Lake & 
Desplaines Sts. 
Chi 


hicago 
U.S.A. 
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“DANDERINE” 





Stops Hair Coming Out; , 
Doubles Its Beauty. 





A few cents buys ‘“‘Danderine.”” After an appli- 
cation of ‘‘Danderine” you can not find a fallen hair 
or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


for Coughs & Colds 








N indestructible mantle of pre- 

war quality at the pre-war price. They 
save money by their extremely low cost and be- 
cause they use only two-thirds as much gas. Re- 
member the names and the boxes! 


USALYTE LOTOLYT 


Gas Mantles Gas Mantles 
In the Square Box with In the Pissinctive 
the Blue Label —— 10% Triangular Box ~20% 
The Gohts That Gve” 
Goalytes sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Murphy, Evan. 
and Rezrall Stores. Lot at Kreage’s, Good deai 
erstoo. Or sent by us on receipt of price. Dept2s 
J.1L.ROBIN & SONS Inc. 
130m St. and Park Ave. N.Y. 


obi th A / 
masfactoren Of te aay, 
Ce td 
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-man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
Sch Learn 

nm expert. & teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


ractical training by which 5,000 “" 

iers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
ernment and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics, lew weeks; no 
experience necessary. 
FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 

ef. showing hundreds of pictores _men 

working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, Oo. 





markable strike of 
good fortune we were able & 
© secure a limited number “ 
of beautiful China dinner sets. 
Each suitable for a six cover dinner. 
These sets are attractively decorated and 
they have the charming gold borders which 
are in such vogue and which are character- 
istic of the highest priced sets. This is a 
big bargain as you can see. On receipt of your 
money order for $6.85 this set carefully 
packed in wooden boxes will be shipped 
to you. You will be delighted with it. 

. Money back if you like. 
no chances, Send in your 
order at once. WE PAY 

THE FREIGHT. 


You take 











BOUND VOLUMES of SMITH’S MAGAZINE now 


ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. Address Subscription 
Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


6OOO MILES 


GUARANTEED 
Send No Money 


Positively greatest tire of er 
ever made Bensational value 



















need send no money, just and 

and tire with free reliner, will be shipped same day. 
MORTON TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

2062 Michigan Ave., Dept. 437 Chicago. Ui 
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Diamond Bargains | dates 
The Dollar Value of: 
Just Released | frasieanpere sansa 


Unusual conditions force us to offer many great 








bargains in diamonds. Through owners failure to pay 
money loaned, we are offering values to the public so HAVE you ever thought why 
low that no retailer can match them at even 40% more. so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
Write at Once for Great why the jack of it pare you, een Se best 
sitions e English an athematics, 
Diamond Loan Bulletin rreets, Talat Wabsarede Guten 
Write us for our splendid Bargain Bulletin of marvelous dia- such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
mond values. We have loaned money on valuable diamonds for tive work —can be handled rightly without 
more than ae of a century. meet = yeernet how much a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
cheaper you can buy from us. costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
Send your name only for the latest nt -balletin. Lists newest accurately computed without it? How can 
bargains in diamonds. Fresh from the press. Great values just re- | you write good business letters and reports 
leased, but only afew. Write in now before you’ re toolate. Hurry. or sell goods without a command of English? 


L. Goldman’s Sons, Goldman Bldg., Dept. 1407 KansasCity, Mo. | ' itive cash value to having a High 

| School training. It means many more dollars to 

| you, because it throws open to ~ pr orese posi- 
tions from which you are now barre: 


“They WORK ” Don’t Be Handicapped 


Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
e Pt handicap of not having had a Be School trainin 
while ou sl have taken advantage of t American Schoo 

y cep Sourse and REMOVED ‘THEIR HANDICAPS. 

This course has been Spectally , comes for home 

study by noted professors, complete, covers 
all requirements, and will 3-r. the biggest 
obstacle between you and success. 

If you have already had some part of a High 
School, feginie roe can start in exactly where 
you left off. e’ll credit you with what you havo 
taken ae make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require. 


Read d this Guarantee then | Act 

















not sa your 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of 
Correspondence 
porte 
CHICAGO 
TRAINING-THE MEY TO SUCCESS 
Please send me booklet and tell me how ats 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 
High School Graduate Steam Engineer 
= es Union Courses ..Lawye 
asiness Man: 


anager 
Sert. Public Accountant 
.-Agcountant and Auditor 
-Bookkeeper 
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ographer 
Education Course 
School Branches 





Sanitary Engi 
fos and F Ventilating 
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eoee Master "Plamber Hine eon Bows 
Best Laxative for Men, ane 
Women and Children. eat 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores, 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then—all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said i in surprise: “Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to successs and big Rey. A large 
number of men in each of the positions isted are en- 
joxing their salaries because of our help—we want to 

elp you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-74, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. G-74, Chicago, Lil. 


I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 





sooees Architect. | «+ Lawyer, 
000 to $15,000 $5,000 to 615,000 
esneee Building Contractor. ......Mechanical Engineer. 
to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
eeoeee Automobile Engineer. + Shop Superintendent. 
Aut bile Repai — Empl * Mens — 
oseved utomobile rman. .-.+-.2mploymen ya 
500 to 64,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
antesd Civil Engines. «Steam net. 
to 615,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
eonved Structural Engineer. ....«.Foreman’s Course, 
000 to $10,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
pees: Business Mann er, ....-Photoplay bys 
to 615,000 $2,000 to $10,000 
sone Certified Public Accountant | ......Sanitary Saginee, 
,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to @5,000 
coseee Accountant and Auditor. «eee Telephone age. $5,000 
0 Ww, 
pes. Draftsman -— Designer. «+... Lelegraph Engineer. 
to $4,000 30,50 500 oat 85,000 
Electrical Engineer. exceed High School Graduate 
000 to $10,000 a In two years. 
General Education. || ws... Fire Insurance Expe 
In one year. $3,000 000 to 810, 000 
Name......... Address 
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Classified Advertising—Continued. 
Agents and Help Wanted 





BIG MONEY Automobile Accessory. No canvassing, ge 
ing, sauiciee. 1 erment, expense. Allspark Ignition, 13 Wa 
St, ew r 





- 8. GOVERNMENT wants Railway Mail Clerks. $140 
month. List positions free, Franklin Institute, Dept. B 2, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Farm Lands 





FARMS ON CREDIT. Fine for grains, fruit, vegetables. Hari- 
wood land in Michigan’s best counties. Stock and poultry do 
well. 40,000 acres. Only $15 to $35 per acre. Smail down pay- 
ment, easy monthly terms. 10 to 160 acres. No swamps or 
stones. Fine schools, churches, markets, climate, lakes, an! 
streams. Write today for information. Swigart Land Co., X126 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, ill. 








Nee Waltham, Howard, Hlinois 


\. any watch you went, ments 
and 30 days Free Trial. a toy be Big 


~~ 
uythe creWav- vou will never 
e money. Get posted, write today. 
WARE CO., Dept.299 St.Louis, Mo. 











—After 40?— 


We have an interesting, pleasingly written little book 
which contains educative matter of prime interest to 
those nearing or past the middle of life. It is a book 
concerning health and vigor, and a simple drugless 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily work or 
even your doctor’s care. It has saved untold suffer- 
ing, and has delighted thousands. Prescribed by 

undreds of physicians, chiropractors, osteopaths, 
physical culturists, used by intelligent laymen allover 


the world. The book is free. Just say: “Send me 


“PROSTATOLOGY” 


Not a book about infectious venereal disease, but 
valuable to those suffering bladder weakness, de- 
clining nerves, or those contemplating an operation. 


Address 
ELECTROTHERMAL .CO. 
32-A, Homan Building, Steubenville, Ohio 
aie 














YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of. great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
im: all of your. custom and so help make his busi- 
tess profitable? Tell him to show you samples 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s Favorite, 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-Play 
magazines. Select those you want and he will 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New York 
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WH ITING-ADAMS | 
BRUSHES 


Are credited b: distinguished competent outhaster a0 be as beles THE BEST 

IN THE WORLD. Made of highest grade pure, 

The handles are beautiful tropical woods i in highly Fratsive ornamental 
s. They conform to the old proverb, “A thing of Beauty is a Joy 

Sevtven.” For sale everywhere. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Uver 110 Years and the Largest in the World ‘ 




















Akron 

Quality li res 

REDUCE te cosT 654 
Se 5000 Mile Guarantee 


STube> Akron Q uality Tires are made to 








to meet 
th: S reas 
structed 4 Uires which are are ndispensstto 
are of the auto indus- 
econ: 


a : — 
"LEARN DRAFTING} 


| a home in spare time as you would in actual practice, 
4 EN AND WOMEN IN GREAT DEMAND as 
e Mechanical Draftsmen. 





Reliner Free co Every Tire 
State whether straight side or clincher 
desired. Send $2 deposit for each tire 
ordered, balance C. O. D. subject to 
examination. If yousend full amount 
with order, deduct 6 per cent discount. 


AKRON RUBBER CO. 
Robey and Roosevelt 
Dept. 448 CHICAGO, ILL. 











Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 


Steady advancement. Many secure positions before 

completing course. No previous training necessary. 

Drawing Outfit Furnished to Students. Write to-day, 

stating your age, for Free Book of particulars. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Claflin, Pres. 


Dept.1168 14th & T Sts.. Washington, D.C, 











When you have read this copy of SMITH’s, buy a copy 
of lopular Magazine. It’s full of variety, and every 








story in it is interesting. 


It will give you excellent read- 


ing until the next number of SMITH’s is out. 





stronerort = LIONEL STRONGFORT 


The PerfectMan" 


1406 Strongfort Institute, NEWARK, N.J. 
Founded 1895 





Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t have 





poor emaciated body of yours: your half sick- 
ness shows plain in your face and the world 
loves healthy people. So be HEALTHY— 
8 NG—VITAL. That’s living Don’t 
think too long; send three 2c stamps to 
cover mailing expenses of Special Information 
on Thinness and my book, ‘“‘Promotion and 
Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy,’”’ written by the strongest physical in- 
structor in the world. 


Physical and Health Instructor 











to! And you don’t have to go through life 

with a chest that the tailor gives y 

arms of childish strength; with le } 

ean herdly stand on. And what about that 

stomach that flinches every time you try a 

square meal? Are Rh a ee et 
Do you expect ealth an trengt n name 

tabloid form—throug pills, potions and Dreier Seven jmoore) 

other pee a piffle? ie 4 ben i fat 
You can't do it; it can’t be done. Bo 
The anly way to be well is to build up 

your body—all of it, recast nature’s methods now, 

—not by pampering the stomach. It is not pie 

fate that is making you a failure; it’s that 
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As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels! 








OU’LL swing into the Camel proces- 

sion as easily and as delightedly as 
any of the thousands of smokers who 
have found these cigarettes an absolute 
revelation in quality, in refreshing flavor, 
in mellow mildness and in body! 

Camels are unlike any cigarette you 
ever puffed. They are a creation—an ex- 
pert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos. As sure as you are 
a foot high you will prefer Camels blend 
to either kind of tobaccosmoked straight! 

Camels fit in with your cigarette de- 
sires just one hundred per cent! The 
satisfaction they impart to smokers is 
simply joyous. 

Camels will not tire your taste! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor. 

You'll prove out our enthusi- 
asm when you compare Camels 
with any cigarette 
in the world at 
any price! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Learn to Fill 


Bigger Shoes 





_Foremen and 
Superintendents 
800 to $5000 


Yearly 


O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set of these 

great home study books will 

quickly fit you for a bigger 
and better paying job. 

We will send any set 

—_ you select for one 

Engincers (alt kinds) week’s free examina- 

Cu ~ tion, and if you want 

‘ to keep them you pay 

only the special reduced price—at the rate of 75 

cents a week. This is your opportunity tomake more 

Otvice Manager orauditer | money—grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
$is00 to $8000 Yearly, Spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 










































* Carpentry and Contracting Liechanical and - Automobile Engineering Steam and Gas Engineering 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and Architectural Drawing  jprive volumes, 2100 pages and Seven volumes, 3300 pages 
more than 400 illustrations. Four volumes, 1578 pages 2000 illustrations. Prepares and 2500 illustrations, plates, 
Prepares for Contractor, and more than one thousand for Garage Foreman, Auto- diagrams, etc. Prepares for 


Building Superintendent and illustrations. Prepares for mobile Mechanic or Chauf- Stationary, Marine or Loco- 
Carpenter Foreman. Regulcr Architectural or Mechanical feur. Invaluable to car own- motive Engineer or Fireman. 


price, $37.50. Special price, Draftsman. Regular price, ers. Regular price, $45,00. Regular price, $52.50. Spee 
$24.803 $30.00. Special price, only Special price, $29.80. cial price, $29.00. 


$ : 

Civil Engineering $19.80. Machine Shop Practice Law and Practice 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and / Electrical Engineering Six volumes, 2300 pages and (with Reading Course in 25 
3000 illustrations plates and Eight volumes, 3000 pages 2500 illustrations. Prepares bound pampliets). Thirteen 
diagrams. Prepares for Civil and 2600 illustrations, plates for Machine Shop Superin- volumes, 6000 pages and 2 
or Structural Engineer, and diagrams. Prepares for tendent or Foreman, Foun- illustrations. Prepares for 

\ ao ° Electrical Engineer, Power dryman, Pattern Maker, Tool all Bar Examinations. A 


Transitman, Estimator, De- 
signer or Chief Draftsman. 
Regular price, $67.50. Spe- 
cial price, $39.80. 


Plant Superintendent, Sub- Designer or Tool Maker. Reg- wonderful aid to business 
station Operator or Electri- ular price, $45.00. Special men. Regular price, $90.00. 
cian. Regular price, $60.00. price, $29.80. Svecial price, $49.80. 


Special price, $34.80. Sanitary, Heating and Accountancy and 
Telephony and Telegraphy Fire Prevention Ventilating Engineering Business Management 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and and Insurance Four volumes, 1454 pages Seven volumes, 2700 pages}! 
2000 illustrations, plates and Four volumes, 1500 pages and and more than 1400 illustra- and 2000 illustrations, forms, 
diagrams. Prepares for Tel- 600 illustrations, diagrams, tions, etc. Prepares for San- etc, Prepares for Certified , 


ephone Engineer, Wire Chief, forms, ete. Prepares for itary Engineer, Heating and Public Accountant, Auditor, 
Exchange Manager, Trouble Counterman, Rate Clerk, In- Ventilating Engineer, Master Office Manager, Accountant, 
Man or Telegrapher, Reg- spector or Agent. Regular Plumber or Plumber, Reg- Credit Man or Bookkeeper, 
ular price, $30.00. Special price, $30.00. Special price, ular price, $30.00. Special Regular price, $52.50. Spee 
price, $19.80, $19.80, price, $18.80, 


DON’T SEND MONEY: 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
it today. We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
week, If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 
back at our expense. 


75 Cents !t you like the books, as thousands of other men 
Ww have after examination, just send us $2.80. You 
a eek cn send the balance of the [c-------- 
special reduce price at the rate of $3.00 American Technical Society, Best 
° » X 597, Chicago, Ul. 
each month (75 cents a week). i Please send me set of .-.-... eavtdabe-tsaecbiei's vhs 
Start right now and learn to fill bigger shoes, There books thoroughly and, if satis : will send $2.80 within 7 
will be a better job looking for you if you do. Be | each month until I have paid the special price of $ I 
ready to meet it when it comes. Send the coupon now. not to keep the books, I will return them by express at your expense,' 


Title not to pass to me until the set is fully paid for. 
Dept. X 597, Chicago, lil. 





cial price. $29.80. 
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The Brunswick ~ 


IW, (ond avole Umno) 2 








; ULTON 
1 PLAYING A BRUNSWICH — 


Reproduction 


























Plays All Records 


A better u ay 


One of the great features of the 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction is 
the Ultona, pictured above 

two dominant 
it plays all makes of 
better way. At a 
the hand, it 


It brings 
ties. First, 


superiori- 
rec- 
ords in a turn of 
presents the 

proper diaphragm and 

needle. It does away 
attachments. 


with 
It is instantly 
adjustable. 

Second, it is the 
counterbalanced 


only 
reproducer 
By counterbalancing we do 
away with that 
that 


noises, 


old-time 
rigidity brought 


face’’ 


“‘sur- 
“scratching”’ 
and disagreeable undertones. 
The needle travels over the 
undulations of the 
properly cushioned. 
THE 

General Offices: 


records 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and Canada 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


The Ultona, with all its advancements, 
is an exclusive feature of The Brunswick. 
It is one of the greatest advancements in 
phonograph history. It makes old ways 
out of date. 

Brunswick tone is infinitely better, as 

your first hearing will prove. 
Here, you will agree, is a su- 
per instrument, with every ac- 
knowledged betterment, A/us 
finer cabinet work, for which 
Brunswick has long been 
famous. 

Visit a Brunswick Dealer. 
Hear this amazing phono- 
graph. Then you will find 
your ideal of a phonograph. 

Ask also to hear Brunswick 
Records—likewise superior. 
They can be played on any 
phonograph with steel or fibre 
needles. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Gontiion Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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HINK of how your favorite 
fruit delights the palate 


when in season! 
The memory still lingers. 


Recall the actual taste with 
Charms. Charms—made of 
pure sugar and fresh, luscious 
fruit flavors—are always in 


season. 
Crunch them between your 


teeth or let them slowly melt 


in your mouth. Whichever 


way you prefer to eat them— 


The Flavor Charms. 


Sold most everywhere. In 
handy packages, banquet tins 


and cartons. 


MADE IN NEWARK.N.J. 


THE CITY OF 


CHARMS 


TheFLAVOR 
CHARMS 





Sleep nights 
Keep awake days 


rink 


INSTANT POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 








